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PREFACE’ 


THE purpose of the two sets of notes will be plain at a 
glance. The first set aims to aid the reader to an under- 
standing of the play in hand, and not distract him unneces- 
sarily with notes on grammar, antiquities, and comparative 
literature. It is the C/owds he is reading and not the 
Mahabharata or Herrick or Dante. The second set is for 
the maturer student who is studying the Greek language, 
Greek comedy as a whole, Greek philosophy, and Greek 
history. Hence no apology is offered for referring therein 
to such German works as Kuhner’s Grammar, to foreign 
philological journals, to Meyer’s and Busolt’s histories. 
Advanced study of Greek and Latin presupposes knowl- 
edge of German, French, and Italian. The present edi- 
tion of the C/ouds will have served its best purpose, if it 
thus introduces the student to these indispensable works 
of large horizons. 

In defence of the modern musical notation herein em- 
ployed to present ancient Greek rhythms, I offer the follow- 
ing considerations: That we cannot teach Greek rhythms 
with certitude is no reason why we should not teach them 
at all. If we teach them at all, we should transcribe 
them by the best system of notation known to us. To 
choose the wholly inadequate notation by —’s and w’s, 
when musical notation lies at hand and is universally 
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understood, is as if one should prefer to write Greek in 
Cretan pictographs or the Cypriote syllabary. If it be 
urged that we do not know to a certainty, for example, 
whether the Greek 36 dactyl was rhythmized at J-30 or 
e Jip or whether certain cadences were é | p| e | eGo 
e | d | ¢, I ask in reply what difference this mere detail 
makes? Whether this way or that, the Greek chorus cer- 
tainly all kept together. And so must any modern class 
in Greek drama who will beat off a fine rhythm in unison, 
and in so doing come at least one step nearer to realizing 
that the ancient poets were also musicians, even though 
we have lost their melodies. If then, in a given case, the 
Greeks sang ¢-o and we take it as ¢ om) the error is 
slight; for both ways are rhythmical, and that is the chief 
feeling to be established in Greek poetry. To refuse to 
rhythmize at all or only vaguely (with —’s and vw’s) 
because of this doubt in details is as over-cautious as if we 
refused to pronounce Greek aloud because of the uncer- 
tainty attaching to the delivery of Greek accents. This is 
well on the road to Pyrrhonism. 

As for the Weil-Blass-Schréder treatment of Greek 
rhythm, I find that Goodell’s Chapters on Greek Metric 
express well (and often) what I had felt quite independ- 
ently. See, for example, Goodell, p. 222. To measure a 
verse, let us say, as wy —| y— wv —| is for me much 
the same as saying that a vessel contains three inches and 
two pints of water. Metric counts syllables, rhythmic 
counts “times” (ypovor), and xot syllables. Both units of 
measure and both systems may be useful for different 
purposes, but cannot be used together. While the above 
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measuring may be rhythmically delivered, it is true, by a 
trained musician, yet it seems to me not simple enough to 
be ascribed to ancient Greek comedy nor in agreement 
with the ancient accounts of the 70s of rhythms. And 
this I say, though not unacquainted with the rhythms of 
Hungarian and Oriental music. Frankly, I cannot con- 
ceive how Schroder’s reading or chanting of the Aris- 
tophanic Canéeca would sound. To help the beginner to 
practical delivery, I have marked the lengths of some 
troublesome vowels and syllables in the first six hundred 
lines. 

On the subject once so much debated — the probable 
structure and contents of the C/owds as played in 423 B.c. 
—I have said all I care to say in the final note on 
Hypothesis 8’. One may safely postpone the question, 
along with the origin of language and the squaring of the 
circle, till his wits are too grey to be interested in anything 
but things without end. 

Scholars will find that the text follows closely the 
Ravennas and Venetus, inclining to prefer the latter where 
they differ. Those who have not access to the facsimile 
editions of these Mss. should be warned that their read- 
ings are not yet correctly reported; Blaydes and even 
van Leeuwen still err at times. Only one emendation 
of my own have I ventured to admit, and that a mere 
transposition of verse-ends at 332-333. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Our knowledge of the life of Aristophanes is derived from a 
few short and rather: discrepant Greek notices (dignified by the 
name of Vitae) of uncertain date and authority, together with 


some random statements-in the scholia_to—his plays, a-few-refer-— 


ences in Plato, and a few_passages_in-certain-of his-own-comedies, 
‘some of which, however, are taken by many scholars as relating, 
not to Aristophanes, but to the poet or actor in whose name those 
comedies were produced. 

2. Hence it is that all statements concerning his life must be 
qualified with a perhaps, and our highest certitude is reached when 
we write z¢ zs probable. The purpose of his several plays, their 
number, the complexion of his politics and religion, even his 
Athenian citizenship are, and for centuries have been, matters of 
contention. 

Thus warned, and allowing ourselves moderate faith in ancient 
veracity and normal probability, we may perhaps believe of Aris- 
tophanes as follows. 

3. Aristophanes, an Athenian of the deme Kydathenaion. of the 


tribe Pandionis, was born to his father Philip about 446 B.C. 
~ From references in his plays to the simple joys of country-life, it 


is pleasant to imagine that his boyhood was passed outside the 

city walls; but there is no record of such residence, and the in- 

ference is not a necessary one. It has been gathered from a pas- 

sage in Acharnians that for a time at least he lived, or held land 

by inheritance or allotment (kAnpovyxia), in the island of Aegina. 

But in the opinion of many Aristophanes’ words apply to the poet 
13 
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(or actor) Callistratus,.in whose name the play was admitted to 
competition, rather than to himself. 

4. His first comedy, the Bangueters (Aatadys), was brought 
out in the year 427 B.c..and won the second_ prize. Probably 
because of his youth and inexperience he did not himself superin- 
tend its production, as was then the custom of dramatic poets, 
but intrusted it to the above-mentioned Callistratus. 

5. His second play, the Badylonians, was also presented 
“through Callistratus” in 426 at the festival of the City Dionysia, 
an occasion on which annually many ambassadors and visitors 
from the allied cities flocked to Athens on business or pleasure. 
In this comedy, witn a young poet’s hot hatred of injustice and 
disregard of propriety, he set forth so strongly in the presence of 
these strangers the iniquity of Athens’ imperial treatment of her 
allies (as if her Babylonian slaves), that Cleon, the demagogue of 
the day, had “the poet” impeached before the Senate for uBprs 
toward people and Senate — but whether the real poet or Callis- 
tratus the nominal poet is still matter of dispute. The outcome 
is unknown. But as democratic Athens prided herself on freedom 
of speech (wappyoia), and granted special latitude at the festival 
seasons of Dionysus, it is probable that the defendant, whichever 
he was, either obtained acquittal or got off with a light fine and a 
friendly warning. At all events, in the next year Aristophanes 
again brings out a play, the Acharnians, and through this same 
Callistratus. 

6. Tradition has it that about this time Aristophanes was 
prosecuted by Cleon on the charge of usurping citizens’ rights, 
though in fact an alien. This is rejected by some scholars, ad- 
mitted by others as probable, and firmly held by van Leeuwen, 
who maintains further that Aristophanes was indeed shown to be 
an alien, and that for this reason he never produced a play in his 
own name after the Azzghts in 424 — the occasion of the prose- 
cution. ‘The question is hardly capable of final settlement. 

7. To the end of his life, as at first, it is matter of record in 
the hypotheses of several plays that he sometimes intrusted them 
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to other poets (or actors) for production. His reasons for this 
are unknown ; they may have been various. 

8._ Forty-four_playsein all were ascribed to him, though the 
authorship of four of these was questioned in antiquity. His 
activity as a composer of comedies extended over the long period 
of forty years. After the production of Pétus in 388 —the last 
one of those extant — he is said to have composed two more for his 
son Araros, wishing thus to introduce him as a poet to the Athe- 
nian people. His death may be set at about 385 B.c. 

g. He had three sons :—Philip (named in accord with Greek 
custom after the grandfather), Araros, and a third whose name is 
uncertain. Of his personal appearance nothing is known save 
that he was bald. Of his ancestors, rank, education, marriage, 
property, personal habits, debts, diary, and love-letters not a syllable 
has come down to us. The ancients cared less for the carbon- 
points of genius than for its light. “Phe dross was allowed oblivion. 

For his tomb Plato wrote this epitaph : 


« y / , A 7 D8 A 
ai xapites Teuevos TL AuBEtv OrEp OdXi TEGELTAL 
a : N a > , 

Cytovoa Woxnv nopov “Apiatodpavovs. 


10. Eleven of his comedies still exist. These, together with the 
first two, are here named in the order of their production : 


Aaradjs (Banqueters) Rr ee) esate be.) iets eh ede Ee 
BaBvAwvioe (Babylonians) .at the Dionysia . . . . 426 
“Ayopyns (Acharnians) . . . .Lenaea . . . ~ 425 
‘Immys (Equites, Knights) . . .Lenaea . . . . 424 
Nedra (Nubes, Clouds) . . . Dionysia . . . . 423 
Sdyxes (Vespae, Wasps). . . . Dionysia . . . . 422 
Bionvy (Pax, Peace) . 4°. . « Dionysia. . . + 421 
. "Opvibes (Aves, Birds). . . . . Dionysia. . . . 414 
Avowstpéry (Lysistrata) . . . . Lenaea . . . . 4tl 
@eopodoptalovoas . . .:. . « Dionysia .-. . . 411 
Bdrpaxou (Ranae, Frogs). . . - Lenaea ar Sar AOS 
Mig ngtacoUGd)  ) 4  ee ee  e Ce . 389 OF 302 
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ARISTOPHANES THE POET 


11. To say that Aristophanes as poet of comedy measured up 
to his city and his time is as superlative praise as can be uttered._ 
For he lived in Athens and at her prime, when more human gen- 


ius seems to have Leen “ released’ —as we say of the explosive 
power of dynamite—than at any other period in the world’s 
history. 


12. In this judgment of Aristophanes the poet all happily 
agree. From minute students of rhythm, diction, and poetic form 
we hear of his_sensitiveness, variety, and-mastery from dra- 
matic critics, of his invention and of the flexibility in his hands.of _ 
the traditional moulds of comedy (parodos, agon, parabasis). 
Lovers of nature and poetic fancy can compare him only with 
Shelley and Shakespeare. His wit has. been measured in all the 
semitones of its gamut from sheer buffoonery to lightest innuendo. 
His humour is found to be, not of one vein like that of Rabelais or 
of Mark Twain, but universal as Shakespeare’s. Pathos he had 
rare occasion to display in comedy, but whenever touched, it is 
genuine. 

13. His plays and characters alike are as clear-cut in their out- 
lines, leave as distinct an impression on the mind, as Gibraltar or 
an eclipse. Once read, they cannot possibly all fall together or 
fade out into monochrome, as arguments and characters mostly 
do in Plautine comedy. Aristophanes retains too much of the 
flesh and blood of his Athenian originals for that. They are 
Cleon, Socrates, Euripides, that we see before us—a trifle lurid 
indeed in the curious coloured atmosphere of Old Comedy, and 
fantastic as the figures of a puppet-show, yet still quite real and 
breathing. 

14. At the same time, despite their reality, we feel that Aris- 
tophanes.is.no realist... Behind those caricatures of the demagogue 
Cleon, the philosopher Socrates, the poet Euripides, we see peer- 
ing out the universal Demagogue, the star.dardized Charlatan- 
Philosopher (our modern professional “ Educator’) and the 
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ever recurring Poet of the fz de siécle. Aristophanes is, there- 
fore, an idealist and_his—function_high.—We are led to prefer the 
good because of the disgust which his satire has inspired within 
us for the bad. Tragedy’s office is high in presenting us Heroes ; 
but Comedy’s Humbugs offer useful supplementary warning to 
those who would lead a sober and wary life. 

15. We may, then, by common consent set down Aristophanes 
as one of the great_poets of the world ;..but what are we to think 
of him as a man? Before attempting an answer it will be 
necessary to recall briefly the world and the times in which he 
lived. 


CONTEMPORARY ATHENS _ , & ese! 


16. “The one century of Athenian greatness from the expal- 
sion of the Tyrants [the Pisistratids in 508 B.c.] to the defeat of 
Aegospotamos [405 B.c.] is worth millenniums of the life of Egypt 
or Assyria.”* In that century Athens essayed the experiment, 
brief but incomparably brilliant, of imperial_self-government. 

—Aristophanes was born at the climax of her democracy’s_success, 
reached young manhood at its ticklish turning-point on the death 
of Pericles (429 B.c.), and survived by twenty years its huge and 
mournful proved failure, when Lysander levelled the walls of 
Athens to the ground and set up the rule of “the Thirty” 
(403 B.C.). 

17. But the character of the tiny Democratic Experiment organ- 
ized by Cleisthenes in Attica 508 B.c. had suffered much change 
before the birth of Aristophanes. To the men of that small dis- 
trict, less than Rhode Island or Cornwall, had fallen the chief 
glory of the victory over Persian perils. Under Athens’ leader- 

- ship the chief Greek cities of the eastern Mediterranean had 
__ leagued themselves-to—drive-back--and keep~back-that-same Per: 
__sian host. The superiority of her fleet was such that most cities 
of this Delian Federation preferred to pay to Athens a stipulated 
sum for performing this duty rather than furnish their own quota 


* E, A. Freeman, Hist. of Federal Government in Greece, p. 40. 
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to a federal fleet. These contributions (ddpor) poured into Athens’ 
coffers more than sufficed for the needs of the League. The sur- 
plus went to the adornment_of-the—city,which the ambition of 
Pericles had determined should be in splendour of soul and body 
the capital city of all Greek peoples and the ideal of the world 
forevermore. Her own resources from the silver mines of Laurium 
and the gold mines of Mount Pangaeus were enormous. With her 
navy supreme she controlled commerce and forced the payment 
of laggard contributions from the allied cities, which in time fell 
to the status of Athenian subjects. 

18. And now the sovereign people and their “ Olympian” 
leader Pericles became_drunk with power.. They dreamed of 
world-wide empire. To the east lay the Euxine, Caria, Cyprus, 
Egypt; to the west, Sicily, Etruria, Sardinia, Carthage, and in the 
farthest distance, the Pillars of Hercules. Why not subdue it all 
— the great Midland Sea— and gather tribute for Athens, goddess 
of wisdom and war? ‘Thus content gave place to craving, and 
power begot insolence. ‘Those who had been known as Liberators 
now became Tyrants. — In the midst of this change from the demo- 
cratic to the imperial spirit Aristophanes was born. 

19. But this change of temper and behaviour in Athens wrought 
a change of feeling toward her in the League. Because of her 
oppression, arrogance, and terrible efficiency, most of her friends 
and allies became her jealous and sullen or her active enemies. 
In 431 B.c. came the crisis — the Peloponnesian war, which for 
twenty-seven years wasted the bodies and corrupted the souls of a 
whole generation of Greeks, fighting no longer for freedom and 
civilization against barbarians, but (under the lead of Athens and 
Sparta, the embodied principles of democracy and oligarchy) 
struggling for headship among themselves. A pitiful fall, indeed, 
from the highest plane of battle to the lowest, due to the unmeas- 
ured ambition of one man — the Napoleon of antiquity — to make 
for himself an everlasting name. 

20. But the principles of demoeraey-and oligarchy divided not 
merely all Greece into two hostile camps ; they divided each city 
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against itself—Especially within the walls of Athens were the Few 
“learning by suffering” the violence and weakness, the ignorance 
and arrogance of the Many. With “sycophants” ever hounding 
them, the state ever ready to confiscate their property and judi- 
cially exile or murder them, it is no wonder that the rich and 
oligarchic would have welcomed the overthrow of the Democracy 
and at various times secretly conspired with the enemy, nor on 
the other hand that the dread of this latent treason was never 
absent from the masses. Too often had city gates been opened 
from within to the foe without. — And this was the-salubrious_air,_ 
oisoned wi iclon_and sedition, that the poet_Aristophanes, _ 
lover of frank open-heartedness, must breathe during_all_his life. _ 
1. And after the war began, there was another split inside 
onl Democracy itself, not on the constitution, but on the war- _ 
_policy.. Athens, while easily mistress of the sea, was_weak on _ 
_land, hence for many years saw or expected to see, each spring, 
an invasion of her territory by the enemy. The farmers of Attica 
were thus forced to abandon fields and homes, and live like 
“squatters” within the city, occupying the commons, the sacred 
enclosures, stifling hovels, earthen wine-jars, crannies, or shelving 
suspended from the walls. Athens the city became a fortress. 
To add to the misery of this quarter-million of crowded humanity, 
the _plague-came, heaping the streets with corpses and setting loose 
all the demon passions. of desperate men. 
Naturally, therefore, the people found themselves split auto two 
fierce chief factions —the one for war, the other for peace, the 
war-party urging that the existence of democracy itself no less 
than of its empire was at stake, the peace-party spelling nothing 
but ruin in the continuance of the struggle, and willing to share 
with Sparta the headship of the Greek world, as Cimon had 
advised so long ago. — From the midst of this.grim huddle of 
~plague-stricken vehement-debaters-the-poet Aristophanes, lover-of-— 


the country, must look abroad over desolate fields and felled olive- _ 


mS 
groves, and make merry comedies. 
——~22. Such were the greater fissures showing themselves most 
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visibly in the solidarity of Hellas at large and Athens in particular 
regarding constitutions and policies. But there were others that 
threatened the integrity of the Athenian state and its ideals even 
more seriously. For these others split up and broke down the 
very character of the citizens themselves. 

23. The ancient city-state (dds) of Greece resembles a 
glacier. Originating in some high and isolated glen, compact and 
homogeneous, its progress for long years imperceptibly slow, the 
greatest dimension and strength of a glacier are seen just as it 
emerges in some suddenly broadening valley. But here opportu- 
nity without and strain within shatter it with rift and crevice later- 
ally and perpendicularly, till it lies in ruins on the plain, though 
alas! in these latter stages only are its grandeur and iridescent 
beauty at their acme.—And so in Athens the rifts of change 
opening in the seventh and sixth centuries had grown wider after 
the Persian wars, and now, in the time of Aristophanes, were loud- 
cracking chasms. The time for the rainbow colours of its dissolu- 
tion was at hand. 

What these disintegrating changes were must be considered at 
least in part, if we are to understand the Athens of Aristophanes. 

24. First, the solidarity of the old Attic stock was gone. _ Liter- 
ally, the blood of the folk itself was gradually changing. While 
thousands of citizens were slain in foreign wars, thousands of 
foreigners, on the other hand, were coming to reside in Athens 
and the Piraeus, attracted thither by opportunities of business and 
pleasure alike, as well as by the exceptional ease of obtaining, if 
not citizenship, at least all other privileges. 

There had been, further, a large mixture of foreign blood by 
concubinage with foreign women and slaves. Add to this a large 
slave population of exceptional intelligence and treated with ex- 
ceptional leniency and privilege. This high proportion of foreign 
population to native would have inevitably altered _thetone and 
temper of society, even had the blood remained pure and citizen- 
ship been strictly guarded, which was not the case. 

25. Also the spirit of the people was transformed by their 
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C acqhisition. of empire, as has been already noted. Restlessness 
¢ marked all their activities, and during the Peloponnesian war 
cruelty replaced their habitual mildness. 

26. Changed_also_for-the-worse-was-the-very-ideal-and-goal-of 

_their democracy. Pericles, its tyrant, had found it composed of 
self-respecting, self-ruling freemen ; he left it a body of self-seek- 
ing pensioners. For in his ambition to be the chief man of the 
state, he forgot his noble birth and its obligations ; he forgot the 
higher possibilities of his natural eloquence and the lofty philoso- 
phy he learned from Anaxagoras — or rather he made use of these 
advantages to obtain his end. Falling in with the natural trend 
of every democracy, “he gave loose rein to the people and shaped _ 
his policy to their pleasure ”’ (Plutarch). With Ephialtes he forced 

~the-ancient court of the Areopagus to yield its chief functions to 
jury-courts. With the pleasing doctrine that a patriot’s services 
to his country should be remunerated, he instituted the payment 

_ of jurymen. With eloquence equally effective he held that the — 
people’s money must be returned to them—hence free theatre- 
tickets, festivals, and feasts, hence public baths, public physicians, 
public buildings — though it happened that ‘the people’s money ” 
was in good part the tribute paid in by the subject cities for a 
definite and quite different purpose. 

27. It is true that on winning undisputed headship after the 
ostracism of Thucydides the son of Milesias, Pericles himself suf- 
fered a change, and would have restrained the populace from ex- 
cesses had he been able. But it was too late. The old idea of 
democracy and of the very function of government in general was 
lost. After Pericles’ death it was a question whether the leaders 
led the mob or the mob its leaders. 

28. From intercourse with foreign lands innovation was creep- ~ 
ing also into the language of the Athenians, as into their mode of 
life and dress. Their fashion in these things became, we are told, 

a composite, gathered impartially from Greeks and barbarians alike. 
Dialect was mixed with dialect, and much “broken” Athenian 
must have been heard from the lips, not alone of foreign metics 
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and slaves, but of citizens returned from wars and residence 
abroad. 

29. In dress, the long linen chiton of Ionia, worn not long 
since by dignified Athenian gentlemen, had given place at last to 
the shorter, business-like chiton of the _Dorians ; and democracy 
demanded that all should dress alike — metic, master, and slave. 
So, too, the hair was cut short, and proud topknots fastened with 


’ 


golden “ grasshoppers”? must come down. 

30. At the same time, however, the importation of foreign nov- 
elties and luxuries had set in—cloaks and slippers from Persia, 
salves, fruits, peacocks, ivory, and rascally slaves. And boys went 
to school “ bundled up in cloaks,” no longer facing the weather 
yuprvoi, as in the days of Marathon.__ Simplicity was yielding to dis-__ 
play, hardy endurance to effeminacy. Life’s ideal in Athens was 
perpetual holiday —until the war came. 

31. Perhaps it was also from evil communications that the 
manners of Athens became corrupted ; at least, the older standards 
were passing away. Orators like Cleon could forget dignity of 
bearing and tuck up himation to gesticulate and bawl, yet with no 
loss of prestige in the eyes of Democracy. Outlanders might not 
know how to don the cloak, yet Democracy “did not care.” 
Children could snatch at table, “talk back”’ to their parents, call 
their father “ Methuselah,” and forget to yield their seats to their 
elders ; yet this was all part of the imperial programme. 

32. In Music too a notable change is going on. It can now 
boast its own hall, the Odeum (Qud%ov), built by Pericles. It 
breaks away from its bondage to the words of the ode, and develops 
a florid type both instrumental and vocal, which is beyond the un- 
practised éAcvGepos and iduarys, and requires the professional musi- 
cian or even the virtuoso. Phrynis has “ introduced a certain spe- 
cial twist’ ((dvov orpdBirov éuBarwy rive), and within a quarter- 
century his pupil Timotheus — after the invention of sinuous vocal 
runs that recall the minute activities of busy ants— will boast of 
leaving Phrynis behind, playing a lyre of eleven strings as against 
the ten of his predecessors. 
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33- Thus the whole concern of the art is to tickle the ear and 
nothing more. It has lost its hold upon social life. To sing 
merry songs at a banquet is thought antiquated. If young men 
sing at all, it is not the old songs of Stesichorus, Alcman, or Si- 
monides, but some scandalous thing from Euripides, or a loose ser- 
enade or love song by the popular Gnesippus. Music and morals 
are divorced, to the infinite loss of each. 

34. As for Poetry —the Epic has long since ceased to be a 
living form of expression; the various types of Lyric (hymn, 
threnody, paean, dithyramb) being all fallen together have lost 
character and gone up in floating windy bombast ; the Drama, in 
the hands of Euripides, “bard of legal lingo,” has sunk to the 
prose level of daily life in thought and action as well as diction. 

35. The light spongy vacuity of the lyrics of Aristophanes’ 
time, it was formerly thought, had been much exaggerated in his 
parodies of them. But in the year rgo2 there was discovered in 
Egypt a fragment of a zome, the Persac, composed by Timotheus, 
the famous contemporary of Aristophanes, which makes it probable 
that the comedian’s “parodies’”’ are actual quotations, and his 
“exaggeration”? rather an understatement of the incredible insi- 
pidity to which lyric poetry had come. 

36. Tragedy, having the heroic taken out of it, and being 
_“humanized”’ with modern men who argue in Athenian and dress 
in rags, must be also made sprightly in movement. Hence the 
dialogue of Euripides’ plays is no longer timed to the slow iambic 
trimeter of Aeschylus, with normally twelve syllables to the verse, 
but is hastened to fifteen or eighteen syllables. 

37. Nor does the interest centre longer in the ancient oft-told \ 
myths now disbelieved, but in the_complications of the plot, in the‘ _ 

~ psychology-of Love, in_overcharged_scenes-of.pathos...In fact,’ 
tragedy, while retaining its outward form, has within been utterly 
transformed, if not de-formed. Whereas it had once excluded 
what of life was not fit for its ideal aim, “the bettering of men,” 
it now almits the ugly, base, and little along with the rest, as 
all alike belonging to the world of things as they are. It has thus 
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ceased to be religious and has become secular._For the rising 
generation Aeschylus, the “noisy incoherent mouther of big 
phrases,”’ has been dethroned, and Euripides is king. 

38. In brief, poetry had had its day. Song had descended 
from her chariot to walk as prose (wen). (Poetry is an expression 
of feeling poured out at such temperature as to take rhythmic 
form and exercise the selective power of a crystal or other organ- 
ism upon the material presented to it for self-creation. But 
reason, science, intellectualism, knows no such spontaneous 
process. It is analytic, not creative. It lowers temperature below 
poetic heat. If art exists at all after reason ascends the throne, it 
is “Art for art’s sake,” not for the Heart’s sake. ) 

39. Also the_old Education cracks asunder. Not long ago its 
whole content had been so simple: for the head — reading, writ- 
ing, and counting ; for the heart— music and poetry; for the 
body — gymnastic and athletic games; and all these for all alike. 
But now the contestants in athletic games are professional—and 
_ brutalized gymnasts-trained by specialized exercises and on special 
diet. The gymnasia are left empty or have become lounging 
places for gossip. The sport of rich young fashionables, such as 
Alcibiades, is horse-racing. As for head and heart, the older train- 
ing is now merely preparatory to the higher “ college education ”’ 
imparted by the Sophists, professors of learning, who for high fees 
teach rhetoric, grammar, history, civics, a modicum of science, 
and general excellence (dpery). 

40. This training will fit young men for public life, forensic 
leadership, imperial statesmanship. They are taught to question, 
reason, debate, subtilize (AerroAoyetv), and make much of nuance ; 
they are taught invention of argument (evpeous) ; they must have 
wit to ferret out motives, to argue from probabilities, to strike off 
maxims in alliteration, antithesis, parechesis, to compose moving 
appeals for pity, perorations, proems, and the rest. They hear how 
it is all done in the law courts, the assembly, the market-place, 
even in the tragedies of Euripides, who is master of the art and 
idol of the youthful generation. In a word, there is a brilliant 
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first nascence of the—intellect,.which, repeated in later times in 
taly, we call the Re-naissance. 

41. Imperial Intellectualism divorced from republican morality 
and simplicity — that is the mark of the age. The exercise of the 

_teasen—becomes the highest function of man. The watchwords 
are Aoyiopos, oKxéYus, givers (calculation, speculation, comprehen- 
sion). The new ambition is to be esteemed clever (deuvos, codos, 
deEvds), and witty or elegant (xopiyds). The new activity is to 
challenge all statements with a pert r/ Aéyes (what’s that?). 
Pericles will spend a whole day debating with Protagoras the cause 
of the death of Epitimus in an athletic contest —was it the javelin 
accidentally hurled, or the thrower of the javelin, or the stewards of 
the game whose carelessness had made the accident possible ? 
The young Alcibiades will argue with his guardian Pericles on the 
definition of Law, and will prove to him that law is but the com- 
pulsion of the stronger put upon the weaker, whether named 
democracy or tyranny. 

42. But all this was for the fewer rich, not for the many poor 
and stupid. Hence came now the great cleft between_educated 

__and ignorant,.which, whenever appearing, isolates near neighbours 
and somewhat de-humanizes society — suspicion (mingled with 
envy and a slight fear) on the one hand, contempt on the other. 

43. Morals, also, must pass through this fiery furnace of inquis- 
itorial dialectic to come out de-natured, z.¢. de-moralized, or, at 
least, changed. Morals (ra 7@:xa) are the traditional habits or 
mores of a people which are practised unthinkingly by all, taken 
unchallenged, as a matter of course, like air and food. Only when 
confronted with differing habits of other people or with altered 
conditions at home are they suddenly called upon to give the 
countersign. 

44. Athens in Aristophanes’ day was demanding the counter- 
sign, the vazson @’étre, of every mortal and immortal person and 
thing alike. Nothing was taken for granted. Agreement or dis- 
agreement with tradition was no longer the standard of right and 
wrong. The individual must judge for himself, must follow his 
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own reason. As in sense-perception, so in morals: “Man the 
measure of all things”; “as things appear to me, so they ave for 
me — as to you, so for you.” Euripides’ metrical version of this, 
applied to morals, was received in the theatre, we hear, with 
acclamation : 


ri Saicxpov, iV py ToIot Xpwpevots doKy 5; 
““What’s filth, unless who does it thinks it so?”’ 
(BROWNING. ) 


45. No, men must live, it was argued, according to Nature 
(pice), not Convention (Gece). Self-interest was to be the basis 
of the new morality. The aged Cephalus down at Piraeus might 
have lived by the simple rule, “ Pay your debts to gods and men 


” 


and tell no lies’? —a rule perhaps sufficient for his day. But life 
was more complex now. ‘The existence of the gods was not so 
sure ; and then there were lies and lies — of different colours. As 
for Law — who made it? But no matter, whether by the strong 
Few for the weak Many or the other way, its makers were all now 
dead, and it was made for an ancient world, unlike the present. 
Times had changed ; the Athenians must change with them. 

46. And so they did, here too following the lead of their 
“Olympian.” For example, in the matter of divorce: Pericles, 
having taken to wife a divorced woman and “ not finding his mar- 
ried life pleasant,” as Plutarch tells us, put her away and took up 
with an emancipated woman of the time, Aspasia, famous courte- 
san of Miletus. Also in the wealthy Callias-Hipponicus family 
the morality of the Enlightenment, based on Reason and Nature, 
was found a convenient thing for either divorce or bigamy, as it 
“seemed good” to the individual. Nor was Emancipated Woman 
long in appearing on the stage. Euripides presented her about 
435 B.c. in the person of Phaedra; but the public was not edu- 
cated to quite such public shamelessness in the sacred, precinct of 
Dionysus, and the piece had to be revised. 


47.In_embezzlement-on-the-national- scale. Pericles was again _ 


leader. When Thucydides, son of Milesias, protested against 


\ 
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the use of league-funds for Athens’ private purposes, it was Peri- 
cles who argued that if Athens furnished the stipulated protection 
to the cities of the League with such economy that there was an 
annual surplus, then that surplus was hers to spend as she would, 
whether in the erection of temples and propylaea, or in providing 
shows and pensions and salaried offices for her citizens. Her 
citizens agreed with the cogent Pericles ; Thucydides was ostra- 
cized for criticizing imperial policy; and embezzlement, if not 
committed as often as charged, became at least a plausible charge 
from that time on. 

48. Bribery_is own sister to embezzlement. And once more 
Pericles is credited with a statesmanlike specimen of it in secretly 
“ persuading”’ the invading Spartan king, Pleistoanax, to go else- 
where, rendering account later to the city with the famous phrase, 
“spent for necessary purposes.” Certain it is that no charge is 
commoner against public officers than bribe-receiving (Swpo-8 kia). 
In 409 B.c. the bribery of a jury was achieved, when Anytus, later 
the chief accuser of Socrates, procured thereby an acquittal for 
himself — the first instance of the kind, if we may trust Aristotle. 

49. In one other highest matter — her Religion — Athens had 
to suffer change. Her far-wandering sons had learned strange 
cults abroad, and metic foreigners and slaves had brought with //’ 
them their several outlandish divinities. ‘After the Persian inva-| 
sion came an invasion of foreign gods ’’ — Hyes, Sabazius, Kotytto, 
Bendis, Adonis, e¢ a/. from Thrace, Phrygia, Cyprus, and else- 
where. At first these unsavoury newcomers were worshipped in 
private circles (@/acor). Their initiatory and other rites, accom- 
panied by drum, flute, tambourine, and other apparatus, were, so 
far as is known, orgiastic and lascivious, and always remained alien 
to the Greek spirit of moderation and order. Yet despite their 
character and the ridicule of the comic poets, they obtained some 
degree of public recognition and a considerable popularity among 
Athenians of the lower class and rich @éauchés, such as Alcibiades. 

50. But two dangers threatened the Olympian gods more grave 
than barbarian inroad: decay was laying hold upon them from 
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within, and philosophy-was dissolving the very foundations upon 
which they stood. 

51.—Decay_indeed is incidental to all divine ideals formed by 
men. A “twilight of the gods” is ever taking place, that other 
suns may rise. As Cronus by the old myth had yielded to Zeus, so 
in Athens at least Zeus had long since yielded precedence to 
Athena and to the universally popular god of Thrace, Dionysus. 
The festival days of Zeus in the Attic calendar had become in 
Aristophanes’ time few and unimportant. His Diasia, Pandia, and 
Diipolia were antiquated and ridiculous as compared with the bril- 
liant and almost secular Panathenaea and especially the dramatic 
festivals of Dionysus, whose blessings indeed could be celebrated 
at any season in private circles. 

52. Yet already the religion of Dionysus, being emotional and 
one of ecstasy, of abnormal frenzy, had gone the way that all such 
religions take— toward mysticism among choicer spirits, toward 
licentious superstition among the grosser. The particular form of 
the Dionysiac cult that ran to these excesses professed to be a 
revelation and claimed as its founder the mythical priestly 
musician of Thrace, Orpheus, who had descended to Hades to 
bring back his wife. (Who could better reveal the mystery of 
“the silent land” ?) Orphism made its appeal as an evangel to 
the individual, not to the tribe or city; each must save himself. 
(What could be more timely in the days of democracy?) It at- 
tempted a higher re-interpretation of the rude rites freshly imparted 
or handed down (with Greek modification) from Thracian barbarity, 
7.e. they were to be understood symbolically —- a. well-meaning 
procedure, but full of insidious peril for old ritual. For example, 
it seems to have groped after an ideal of moral purity, symbolized 
by the ceremonial purification of an immersion in mud with sub- 
sequent off-scraping. In its dmopayia (the eating of the raw flesh 
of the victim) it saw a service commemorative of the fate that 
befell their god Zagreus-Dionysus at the hands of the Titans and a 
symbolic means of becoming one with divinity. In its physical 
abstention from flesh food (originally some taboo of savagery) and 
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from other things, as eggs, beans, and woollen shrouds, it probably 
imagined a spiritual abstinence, an ascetic means for gradual sepa- 
ration of the soul from this prison or tomb of the body. 

53- But while symbolism and mysticism for choicer and under- 
standing spirits is a religious aid, it but thickens the darkness for 
beclouded souls. A misunderstood metaphor will reduce any 
matter to chaos. Nor, for beclouded souls, was symbolism the 
only or the most harmful part of Orphism. It aspired in un-Greek 
fashion to dogmatize and furnish a body of doctrine, a creed. Its 
cosmogony began with the creation of the world from Night, 
whence an Egg, whence Eros, whence in due time all other gods 
and things. Its eschatology pictured a hereafter, wherein all who 
in this life had been initiated by mud bath and other hocus-pocus 
into its mysteries should enjoy an everlasting banquet, while those 
who had refused such prophylactic means of grace were to lie in 
the darkness of Hades in everlasting mire. But redemption 

therefrom could be secured for the dead, if their living relatives 
underwent vicarious purifications. A further pleasant doctrine was 
that by certain magic formulas (xaradecpor) one could enjoy ven- 
geance on his enemies without risk to himself. 

54- All these doctrines, initiations, blessed hereafters, redemp- 
tions, formulas, and also fortune-telling, could be had for small 
fees from any of the mendicant priests, who travelled about with 
their Orphic books from hovel to hall, terrorizing or wheedling the 
credulous with threats or hopes concerning the unknown. ‘Thus 

for the ignorant had the religion of the Olympians suffered inner 
decay and was becoming darkened with quaking chthonian super- 
stition. 

55. And now as to the foe without. In Ionia, a century and a 
half before, there had arisen that universal solvent of religious feel- 
ing (as also ultimately of religious rite), the free interrogatory 
spirit of knowing, 7.e.-Philosophy. Among the earlier and wiser 


few, even down to the times of Herodotus and Sophocles, that ; 


spirit could remain, and did remain, with perhaps few exceptions, 
reverent towar |. traditional belief. For the theories of the first 
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philosophers on the material of the universe, as water or air, still 
left room for the operation of the gods. The problem of exist- 
ence, it is true, confronted them as grimly and as sphinx-like as it 
did the younger generation. But their rationalism was sober ; 
they did not care for consistency’s sake to push it to irrational 
lengths. They had faith that all was well beyond the horizon even 
though unseen. Hence Sophocles and Herodotus, reverent in 
their reasonings, met the sorrows of life and its final day, not with 
the proud scorn of later Stoicism nor with the shrill and rebellious 
outcry of Euripides against Fate, but with the quiet bearing and 
bravery of. Leonidas and his gentlemen-heroes at Thermopylae, 
with the unshaken faith of their childhood in divine providence. 

56. But for men born after the Persian wars, when both democ- 
racy and philosophy were widening and meeting, this reverent 
attitude toward the gods was becoming more difficult. The 
theory of a democratic Nature (zatura, nascor = piows, piw) by 
which all things merely happened or “grew” of themselves, like 
Topsy, was laying claim to ever wider fields of phenomena hitherto 
directly controlled by the regal gods. — For example, lightning, 
once the dread instrument of Zeus for punishing impious boasters 
such as Capaneus and Ajax Oileus, was now more rationally held 
to be due to a merely “ natural cause” (whatever that phrase may 
\. mean), viz. the bursting of a cloud by the enclosed hot air. Again, 
physicians of Cos were now offering treatment of disease based on 
their observation of facts, yet only timidly and as ancillary to that 
of the god Asclepios, who was not so easily to be thrust aside. 
And Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, born-about 460-8.c., 
thought that by study of the rising and setting of the stars a physi- 
cian might know beforehand whether any season would be healthy 
or sickly, and hence strongly recommends the new science of 
petewpodoyia. Yet what Athenian did not see that this was invad- 
ing the high domain of_Zeus,.was searching out his mind and 
_dissolving him to nothing? Indeed so far as religion was concerned, 
he was reduced to nothing, not by implication but directly, when 
Diogenes of Apollonia proclaimed “ the father of gods and men” 
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to be but air or aether.— And these are but a few of the many 
scientific hypotheses on Zeus, the world, and its details, put for- 

ward during this springtime of the human intellect. 

57- Nor were such ideas longer esoteric... _Democracy_recog-_ 
nizes_no privilege. Not only had Pericles found the philosophy 
of Anaxagoras a valuable political asset, thereby being aided to 
obtain and retain for forty years his leadership of the democracy ; 
but any one who wished could buy Anaxagoras’ book in the market 
cheap— “ for a drachma at the most’? — and could read therein 
that "HAvos, to whom old-fashioned folk still said their prayers, was 
a fiery stone and not a god. And in the theatre all could hear in 
the tragedies of Euripides, the “ scenic philosopher” and close 
friend of Socrates, an almost wearying repetition of the Diogenes- 
doctrine — the identity of aether and Zeus. And on payment of 
the 100-mina fee one might attend the lectures of the great public 
teacher Protagoras, who on the subject of religion would purse 
his lips to say: ‘As for the gods I cannot say whether they exist 
or not. The question is obscure, man’s life is short.”” And Gor- 
gias, the greatest rhetorician of the day, went to the extreme of 
agnostic dogmatism in denying existence to anything ; “ or grant- 
ing existence, we cannot know it; or granting knowledge, we 
cannot convey it.’’ Critias indeed, one of the infamous ‘“ Thirty,” 
professed to explain how belief in the gods had arisen: they had 
been invented by some clever man to frighten bad people with, 
scarecrow-fashion. And so now in full chorus against the further 
sway of these bugbear-deities was heard the voice of Diagoras 
the atheist, the voice of Euripides from the masks of his players, 
the voice of the sophists from their “ university ”’ lecture-rooms, the 

voice of the philosophers shielded by the patronage of Pericles. 

' 58. Thus we see that already the conflict between Religion, 
Superstition, and pseudo-Science was begun. Orphism would 
sublimate old rites and gods, Philosophy would eliminate them 
altogether. 

59. What, then, was the Athenian of average intelligence to 
believe concerning these gods with their temples, altars, priests, 
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festivals, soothsayers, and oracles? Was it all delusion and fraud, 
as Diagoras said? Could their divinities be so immoral as 
Xenophanes had bitterly sung? Was their ritual absurd enough 
even for parody, as Alcibiades was reputed to think? Did thunder, 
lightning, drought, and all sudden events come about by “ natural 
causes’? and not by fiat of Zeus, as the new philosophy taught? 
Should one therefore give it all up?— Or, on the other hand, 
should he join the Orphics in celebrating more ritual and not 
less, if he was to be saved from everlasting mire ? — Or, perhaps, 
the noble and religious-minded Sophocles was nearer the truth in 
vaguely descrying and humbly submitting to one Great Spirit 
rather than to the many gods of elder times. — Or, amid such 
doubts, would it be better after all to stick to their ancient Bov- 
govia and Ardowa, even though one did not just know the meaning 
of the foolish rites therein performed? ‘There was Herodotus, 
still a believer in soothsaying — though it must be admitted that 
he was now an old man and hardly abreast of the times. But 
then there was Nicias, so devout as to keep a soothsayer in his 
house — only Nicias was certainly a faint-heart, if not a downright 
coward. At all events, Pericles was modern enough, being patron 
and pupil of the New Learning; and had not he intrusted an 
important part in the founding of Thurii to Lampon the exegete 
of oracles? Still, Pericles was . . .a statesman. Whom could 
one trust? 

60. Among all his ties with the past, whether his personal 
\childhood-past or his ancestral, Religion is the tie that man 
breaks last. Free of speech as Athens was, hospitable as she 
was to foreign cults, rationalized as she had become in dress, diet, 
warfare, art, government, and morals, yet she could not see -her 
gods melt into air without protest. Those ancient ideals of Hel- 
las, though entering twilight, were still too bright on the gleaming 
ridge of Olympus to be allowed to fade into utter nothingness. 

61. Hence it was that when Diopeithes the diviner proposed a 
law about 432 B.c. by which summary action could be taken 
against “ those who denied the gods or taught theories concerning 
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the heavenly bodies,” the Athenian people passed it, and within 
the space of one generation, on the charge of impiety in one form 
or another, prosecuted and variously disposed of Phidias, Aspasia, 
Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Diagoras, and Socrates. And Alcibiades 
was recalled from the greatest expedition ever sent out by imperial 
Athens — and to its ruin, be it noted in passing — merely on the 
suspicion that he had been guilty of profaning the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

62. And yet in time Alcibiades was forgiven ; and ina lot-drawn 
jury it was only a small majority that condemned Socrates to 


death. — Evidently in_religion,as in all other matters, Athens was. 
_divided-end-splintered-inte-fragments.—. Individualism had arrived. 


Already it had given birth to its “lion,” Alcibiades, the noble cul- 
tured Egoist, the powerful, brilliant, de-moralized traitor —and 
Athens knew not what to do with him. The battle of Lucifer, the 
Uebermensch, versus the State, had begun. Sauve gui peut. 


ARISTOPHANES THE MAN 


63. And now, to return to our earlier question, what of the 
man Aristophanes in this rushing torrent of change? Does he go 
with it, or withstand it? ‘The chief of all questions concerning 
any man is just that—his attitude toward the outer world, his 
reaction upon it. Therein we hope to find his inner self. 

64. But Aristophanes’ attitude is peculiarly difficult to ascer- 
tain. He seems the frankest_of mortals, yet in truth for us he is 
concealed behind many. masks — that of Oblivion, of the Dio- 
nysiac festival, of Old Comedy, of the characters in his own come- 
dies, that which he wore (as every one does) to screen the various 

~ selves within him from each other, and that finally of pre-Christian 
paganism. Let us briefly note these masks. 

65._Oblivion_has swept away three fourths of Aristophanes and 
all the forty-one other poets of Old Comedy, save a handful of 
quotations and the titles of 275 of their plays—a fraction only 
of the whole number produced. From lack of material, there- 
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fore, it is impossible to form a competent judgment of the poet 
by comparison with others of his guild. 

66. During the_Dionysiee-festivaly as in the Roman Saturnalia 
or on our own April Fool’s day, he who took any word or deed 
seriously did so at his own risk. Drunkenness was the disorder 
of the day, even Plato allowing it in honour of the “ god who gave 
wine.” The comedians suspended for the moment the law of 
gravity, and all the world stood topsy-turvy. How then are we 
to get at the man Aristophanes for all the other days of the year, 
when all we-have left of him are the frolic poet-words of carnival 
days? Appeal “from Philip drunk to Philip sober” is reason- 
able ; but Philip sober in this case is not on record. Hence we 
can only hope that on these days of special licence, when any one 
could insult anybody and pay off old scores with impunity, 
some true words were spoken in jest, and that Philip was not so 
daft as he feigned. 

67. Of the other comic poets fragments enough remain, scanty 
as they are, to show that they all ridiculed much the same things 
and people in much the same dramatic forms, costumes, metres, 

, characters, and from quite the same angle of comic and dis- 

/ torting fancy. This means that the ample mask of Old Comedy 

4 had a set grimace, a professionalized squint, to which those jovial 
| forty-two must-have accommodated-themselves, and behind whict 
_they were safely merged. _ How then we are to fix just Aristoph- 
anes’ personal angle of observation through those wry eyes of 
the Comic Muse, is a question in mental triangulation not easy of 
solution. 

68. He enjoys further the concealment of every dramatist who 
speaks by ventriloquism through all his puppets and leaves his 
audience to divine through which puppet it is that he speaks for 
himself. — Probably, too, as a satirist of superlative wit, he re- 
joiced in a greater number of—distinct-selves_than any of the 
versatile Athenians then living, and would have been puzzled him- 
self to introduce us to the true Aristophanes. 

69. But in one regard —the obscenity of his plays —he with 
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all the world of his time is so effectually removed from us by the 
barrier of lustful paganism, that it is doubtful if any modern who is 
not decadent can fully penetrate to the old feeling, and judge 
without prejudice. 

70. If then this man is hidden behind a shield almost érra- 
Boeov, let us not hope to draw him forth at once, but advance 
cautiously, noting by the way what would seem to be the over- 
hasty conclusions of some who have preceded us. 

71. The prime question is the poet’s sincerity ; are his words ., 
at any time the sincere expression of his own views? ‘9 

72. The historian Grote, staunch defender of democracy, who 
entertained the mistaken notion that Aristophanes was hostile to 
it, saw in the poet a mere professional jester presenting himself 
“to provoke the laugh, mirthful or spiteful, of the festival crowd 
— assembled for the gratification of these emotions, and not with 
any expectation of serious or reasonable impressions.”’ Others 
again inform us with a knowing look that Aristophanes “ was a 
dramatist competing for a prize.” 

73- Certainly if we degrade the poet to such levels of motive 
as these, we may drop the search for his true self at once ; for the 
study of a clown’s true self is hardly worth while. But we cannot 
so degrade him without ignoring history. . His facts and judg- 
ments are too abundantly confirmed, barring comic exaggeration, 
by Thucydides, Xenophon, pseudo- Xenophon, Lysias, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and others. Unless, therefore, we are ready to throw all 
these out of court as partisans or jesters, we must admit that there 
is some gravity even in the gayest farces of our poet. 

74. Another attack is made upon his_ political sincerity by 
Couat and Holm. He and his comic brethren, they say, were all 
in the pay of the oligarchs, and took their “‘ word of command” 
to satirize democracy. — Of all baseless views of Old Comedy, this 
is perhaps the one most obviously so. Old Comedy did indeed 
assail the demagogues of democracy from Pericles to Cleophon, 
together with their policy of imperialism, war, and self-aggrandize- 
ment. It attacked also the faults to which democracy and de- 
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mocracy’s institutions were prone, ¢.g. its procrastination, its 
fickleness, its litigiousness, the proneness of the ecclesia to follow 
the latest and loudest demagogue, to pass ill-considered decrees 
(Wndiopara), to elect to office mere youngsters, to elect as generals 
men of no military fitness, and the proneness of the courts to give 
ear to the “sycophants” and decide by passion. Once, also, 
Aristophanes exclaims at the decadence of polite manners due to 
democracy. But satire of the imperialistic ambition to govern 
others is not an assault upon democracy’s ideal of governing itself. 
Advocacy of peace by relinquishing an unjustifiable position is 
not tantamount to the overthrow of the government. Nor is 
criticism of democracy’s faults and democracy’s demagogues dis- 
loyalty to its principles. A discriminating reader of Aristophanes 
will therefore agree with Whibley that ‘there is no trace of-anti— 
_democratic feeling—in-his-works.’*— It should be further noted 
that the comic poets are impartial in their satire; if they fleer at 
democracy incidentally, they flout the rich aristocrats and oli- 
garchs as well, both individually and collectively. The idea, 
therefore, that these latter gentlemen salaried two score merry 
jesters for the purpose of ridiculing the democrats only to be 
ridiculed themselves, shows pleasant wit but is hardly a probability. 
75. Admitting, then, with most scholars, that some of the views 
and arguments found in Aristophanes’ comedies may have been 
sincerely held by the poet himself, let us next try to discover what 
these are ; and first regarding Government. 


POERLEIES 


76. As is well known, his plays are full of_praise for the good 
old days of the poised-democracy.that had won victory at Mara-_ 
thon, and full of blame and ridicule for the headlong democracy 
that succeeded. Is this Aristophanes’ own attitude, and shall we 
then regard him as an old-fashioned conservative democrat? We 
cannot unhesitatingly affirm it; for, since all poets of Old Comedy 
seem to have taken the same position, it is possible that the true 
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Aristophanes may be hidden behind the profession’s mask. It 
would not do to offend a conservative democratic audience with 
either oligarchic or radical democratic doctrine. 

77- But were the Athenians indeed conservatively democratic 
in..the-theatre, seeing that in the ecclesia they were radical? 
Croiset has made it fairly probable that they were so. — For the 
country-folk, always conservative, were sure to attend the festivals, 
even though neglecting their civic duties in the ecclesia. The 
townspeople and the rabble of Piraeus might, in the absence of 
the farmers, carry radical measures by heavy majorities on the 
Pnyx ; but in festival time only conservative doctrine could win 
applause.— While it is true, therefore, that Aristophanes, as a 
poet “ competing for a prize,” 
servative audience, though himself a radical; yet it can hardly 
seem probable, when we reflect on the one hand that through his 
whole life his plays were always for peace and against war, always 
for mild treatment of the allies and against imperialism, always 
for reconciliation between Athenian factions as well as Greek 
states, and against acceptance of Persian gold or Persian alliance, 
and on the other hand that the country-folk were for many years 
of necessity present in the ecclesia (being shut up in Athens), that 
consequently the decrees of the ecclesia were not always those of 
a minority but the expressed will of an absolute majority, that fur- 
ther the policy of that majority was, on the whole, for_war and not 
for peace, for imperialistic treatment of the allied cities and not 
for mild treatment, for Persian gold whenever it could be had and 
not for Panhellenism. His plays, therefore, must have often con- 
fronted_a- hestile-audience — a deduction strongly confirmed when 
we observe with what caution, with what preparatory or accompa- 

" nying jests, the poet delivers himself of some sentiment or argu- 
ment apt to be displeasing to his hearers. — If, then, we find the 
poet taking the risk of losing both laugh and prize, we are justified 
in believing that he does so because he is expressing his_personal 

_conviction and holds that to _be more important than the winning 


_of applause. 


may have written to please a con- 
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78. But it is often urged that Aristophanes could not have been 
a democrat at heart, because his whole tone is aristocratic, because 
he never tires of jeering the low fellows, the base-born, the market- 
loafers, the ignorant, the ill-mannered. This fact, however, — and 
fact it is, — only shows that the poet’s ideal of democracy was_of 
_ those other Marathonian days, which did not confuse civil with 
social equality, when sailor-lads knew and obeyed their betters, 
when different social levels respected each other and themselves, 
when to prove himself a democrat a man needed not to forget 
that he was a gentleman. On the other hand, too, our poet is 
as ready to jeer your elegant popinjay as your low fellow; so 
that he exhibits no partisanship in this respect, excess both ways 
being equally droll. 

79. But again it is urged that Aristophanes was no democrat, 
else would he have shown more bitterness than he does in the 
Frogs toward the oligarchic conspiracy of 411 B.c., and never 
would he have hinted as he does in the same play (405 B.c.) at the 
advisability of recalling Alcibiades the potential tyrant. As to his 
lack of bitterness against the oligarchs we should observe that 
from Aristophanes, the ceaseless pleader for reconciliation, an 
attack on the oligarchic party, and especially at that time, would 
have been as inept as one upon democracy itself. He has 
his fling at the mis-leaders of both parties alike — Phrynichus, 
Pisander, and Theramenes, no less than Cleon, Hyperbolus, and 
others —in proportion to their known activities; but nowhere 
does he betray party hostility or party adherency. —His-sole plea_is _ 
_ for amnesty, harmony, and the election of the best men to leader- 
—ship.. The famous parabasis of the /vogs, vv. 686-737, because 
of which the play had to be repeated, rises as high above party 
passion and mere jesting as Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. If 
Aristophanes was insincere and partisan, so was Lincoln. 

80. And if in 405 B.c. he suggests the recall of Alcibiades, he is 
not thereby proved recreant to democracy. The crisis had at 
last come. Democracy, having just then insanely put to death its 
generals, was headless and helpless. The choice lay between an 
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almost certain Spartan hegemony or a merely possible Athenian 
tyranny under Alcibiades, which latter could be shaken off later 
as other tyrannies had been. Aristophanes intimates his prefer- 
ence for the lesser evil. His hint was not taken; and shortly 
Athens enjoyed the rule, not of one tyrant, but of the “Thirty,” 
under Spartan patronage. So far then from detecting disloyalty 
to democracy in this ‘“ jester’s’’ advice, we should see rather a 
token not only of his fidelity but of his rare good sense. 

81. If now we agree to call the poet a conservative democrat, 
shall we go further and see in him a futile reactionary, a “ retro- 
grade spirit,” as Grote finds all poets of the Old Comedy to be? 
Rather, if we reflect that he stood steadfastly for Panhellenism —a 
federation of all Greek cities based on mutual amity — as against 
the imperial despotism of one city over all others, and that the 
only war he thought legitimate was that against Persia ; if we recall 
also that this same doctrine was the theme of later appeals by 
Gorgias and Lysias at Olympia and by Isocrates in his Panegyricus 
and PAiiippus, and that later still it was the basis of the involuntary 
union of unfree Greece under Alexander, we shall be inclined to 
regard the poet not so much a retrograde political spirit as one a 
century in advance of his time. ‘True, the notion of such union 
within against foes without he got from the temporary and partial 
alliance of Salaminian days; but the idea of rounding out and 
perpetuating that alliance under the form of one universal Athenian 
citizenship anticipates the fundamental principle of the Roman 
Empire and marks Aristophanes as a man whose vision was toward 
the future and not the past, and whose political horizon was so 
~ yast that your tanner and lamp-seller politicians seem but pygmies 
at his feet. 

82. But this dream, his detractors say, was that of a “ poéte 
quelque peu chimérique,” his political wisdom was but sentiment 
and prejudice, and even that he uttered too late. — Brief, indeed, ( 
was his political creed, but sufficient if applied: Peace, based on \ 
justice, at home; mild justice toward allies abroad. That was 
what he strongly insisted upon. Such, however, was not the pro- 
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gramme of imperial Athens. Led by her Cleons, she had become 
sophistic, and was defending the 7rrwy Adyos. The war she 
waged was not in self-defence, but in defence of her empire. — 
Nor was Aristophanes’ wisdom offered too late. “It is never too 
late to mend.” Despite Pericles’ words that it would endanger 
their existence to surrender their “tyranny,” Athenian democracy 
could have had peace any day by lowering the flag she had raised 
over others’ rights. The wisdom, therefore, of this “jester” (and 
of Thucydides in the Diodotus speech) is forever the highest 
practical politics, and that of Cleon (and of Machiavelli) forever 
folly. 

83. But those who would belittle the political Aristophanes 
have not yet exhausted their ammunition— he should be tested 
by results. ‘On the general march of politics, philosophy, or 
letters,” says Grote, “‘ these composers (of Old Comedy) had little 
influence.” Yet it is Grote himself who speaks of the enduring 
effects of the Aristophanic Clouds (materially contributing to the 
condemnation of Socrates twenty-four years after its production) 
as ‘fa striking proof that these comedians were no impotent libel- 
lers.”” Perhaps it would be wiser to admit that we have not suffi- 
cient evidence for determining the amount of influence they 
exercised —such question being difficult even for the contempo- 
raries of a man or movement.— Again we learn from Jevons: 
“Comedy is politically sterile. Aristophanes had nearly twenty- 
seven years in which to persuade the people to make peace, but 
his efforts were not crowned with success.” Neither, we may 
add, were those of Leonidas and his Spartans at Thermopylae, 
and only seldom those of a man attempting to swim the Niagara 
rapids. These would seem to be instances of numerical or phys- 
ical, rather than of moral disparity between contending forces ; 
and condemnation of the weaker because beaten will not seem 
just to the fair. Be it further noted in passing, that tragedy also 
pleaded for peace (in Euripides’ Cresphontes, for example), yet 
was equally “sterile.” Perhaps it is the way of democracy to 
pay littie heed to its minority and its poets. 
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84. Last comes the modern humanitarian, who sees in Aris- 
tophanes an obstructionist, because he did not join Euripides in 
denouncing slavery and the subjection of women, and because 
he had only ridicule for the_communistic theories of his day. 
— (1) In slavery, however, Plato, Aristotle, the whole pagan world 
in fact, and centuries of Christianity acquiesced without question. 
In their eyes slavery did not exist by convention (Gece), but by 
nature (dvaer) ; without it society was impracticable and unthink- 
able. Hence Aristophanes cannot fairly be singled out for blame 
if he failed to support the quite novel doctrine of a handful of 
sophists that slavery was wrong. 

85. (2) As for the question of women, the reputation of Eurip- 
ides as their defender, rather than as woman-hater, is still too 
recent to justify a comparison of the two poets to the disadvan- 
tage of the comedian. According to Nestle, one of the latest and 
soberest students of Euripides, that poet’s praise and blame of 
women about balance. He shows great sympathy with them, but 
so far from preaching their emancipation, he steadfastly’ holds 
that they should in all things be submissive to their husbands, 
On the other hand, it is evident in Aristophanes that much of his 
satire at woman’s expense is of the_stock sort, and cannot be held 
to embody his personal opinion. Nor will it do to cite against 
him any of the slanders on women found in the Zhesmophoria- 
zousae,; for clearly the chief humour of that play lies in formally 
accusing Euripides of misogynism, and then over-trumping him in 
it. Besides, in the poet’s whole ridiculous universe, it is no more 
than fair that woman should receive_her share of derision. 

86. (3) Finally, for the realization of the socialistic Utopias 
of his time, which were not more clearly formulated then than 
“now, Aristophanes saw that an equal division of goods or of reve- 
nues from a common fund was not enough; there must be ‘also 
an equal apportionment to men of wits and will, of passions and 
virtues — a matter unhappily lying on the knees of Providence 
and not of human government. In society as in geometry, if 
equals be added to unequals, the sums will be unequal; hence 
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equal wealth distributed among unequal men brings Utopia no 
nearer than it has ever been. Communism in theory, he shows, 
means brotherhood, but in practice works out as egoism, and 
Utopia is ov-toria, nowhere. — Hence, for Aristophanes, poverty. 
__and wealth were as_unalterable factors insociety.as human wis- 
dom and folly, human virtue and vice. He saw the world, it is 
true, through the coloured glasses of comedy, but he saw no less 
clearly than Thucydides or Montaigne. His brief concrete reductio 
ad absurdum in Ecclesiazousae and Plutus of all vague wish- worlds 
of the communistic sort is worth tomes of laboured argument, and 
remains unanswered to this present day. 

87. Thus much for our poet’s opinions on state and society. 
Finding him in accord for the most part with those ancient his- 
torians and philosophers whose wisdom we most admire, and 
corroborated by a mass of political and social experience since 
accumulated in the world, it is difficult to see how we can fairly 
set him down as a mere court fool to King Demus, actuated solely 
by the desire to amuse and take the prize. Was he not patriot 
as well as poet? 


RELIGION 


88. What, we may next ask, was Aristophanes’ attitude toward 
religion? Here the world will admit, if honest, that it stands 


baffled. The poet’s visor is down. He poses as the loyal defender __ 


of the ancestral faith, the steady opponent of all religious inno- 
vation and foreign gods; yet his satire of priests, soothsayers, 
oracles, omens, and religious ceremonies has too hearty a tone, is 
too consistently biting, to be mere banter. And it would seem, 
moreover, impossible that an educated man of his period and city 
could hold honestly to the grossness and absurdity of old Greek 
polytheism. 

89. Are we then to believe that his pose as its champion was 
mere comic pretence and grimace, that under comic privilege he 
flouted the state religion, and that, too, in the sacred precinct of 
Dionysus? We cannot think him so abandoned, or, if he were, 
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that the city could have been so dull as not to catch the drift, or 
if it did, that it could have tolerated more than once an impiety 
going beyond that of the mutilation of the Hermae. 
go. Shall we then believe rather that, while fully aware of the 
superstition, hypocrisy, and-even-fraudy-bound up with the estab- 
lished basic religion of the state, while convinced personally that 
much of that basis was rotten and ridiculous, he nevertheless hon- 
estly believed that for the preservation of the state that basis must 
be maintained, it being impossible to remove foundations without 
danger to the whole structure? In other words, did he believe in 
the belief and its ritual, though not in the thing itself 2? This we 
may accept, perhaps, as his true attitude, not only because in 
accord with his general conservatism, but because it is one com- 
mon in all ages among those in official position and among the 
educated. Whether such insincerity differs in quality from that 
of allowing children to believe in Santa Claus, each will decide 
for himself. Aristophanes, at all events, by remaining among the 
faithful, could satirize the wolves in sheep’s clothing, as well as 
the more foolish superstitions of the masses, without danger of 
being charged with impiety. 
gt. But, it is said, the very gods themselves did not escape his 
ridicule; Hercules is made a bastard, Hermes washes tripe, and 
even Dionysus, in whose honour the festival was celebrated, receives 
a beating. Nor is Aristophanes alone in his mockery; all the 
comic poets mocked the gods, and all the people laughed. What 
is this but utmost levity? How could a city guilty of such impiety 
have ever prosecuted philosophers for impiety? How could such 
a city have had any faith at-all? 
g2. The traditional explanation of this is undoubtedly the true 
“one — that the comic licence of the festival-season.was.so.ample__ 
__as to permit ridicule for the moment-even-of-divinity itself. Fully 
to realize how this can be requires reading in the history of religion 
both before and after Aristophanes, when we learn that from the 
remotest period to the present day there are found, mixed in the 
ritual and licensed in the sacred precinct, on special occasions, 
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forms of coarse humour ranging from parody to abuse, scurrility, 
and even obscenity, levelled at the object or deity worshipped, as 
well as at fellow-worshipper and bystander. 

93. This matter is a stone of stumbling for so many and yet 
so important for the unprejudiced understanding of Greek pagan- 
ism that space must here be taken for a mediaeval parallel from 
Christianity as set forth in Thomas Wright’s A/story of Carica- 
ture and Grotesque in Literature and Art (1865), p. 207. 


“ Our forefathers in those times were accustomed to form themselves 
into associations or societies of a mirthful character, parodies of 
thoseofa-more-serious.description, especially ecclesiastical, and 
elected as their officers mock popes, cardinals, archbishops and bishops, 
kings, etc. They held periodical festivals, riotous and licentious carni- 
vals, which were admitted into the churches, and even taken under the 
especial patronage of the clergy, under such titles as ‘ the feast of fools,’ 
‘the feast of the ass,’ ‘the feast of the innocents,’ and the like.” 


Describing “ the feast of fools” as celebrated in the churches, 
he proceeds (p. 210): 


“ These dignitaries were assisted by an equally burlesque and licen- 
tious clergy, who uttered and performed a mixture of follies and im- 
pieties during the church service of the day, which they attended in 
disguises and masquerade dresses. . . . On entering the choir, they 
danced and sang licentious songs. The deacons and sub-deacons ate 
black puddings and sausages on the altar while the priest was cele- 
brating; others played at cards or dice under his eyes; and others 
threw bits of old leather into the censer in order to raise a disagree- 
able smell. After the mass was ended, the people broke out into all 
sorts of riotous behaviour in the church, leaping, dancing, and exhibit- 
ing themselves in indecent postures, and some went so far as to strip 
themselves naked, and in this condition they were drawn through the 
streets with tubs full of ordure and filth, which they threw about at the 
mob. Every now and then they halted, when they exhibited im- 
modest postures and actions, accompanied with songs and speeches 
of the same character. Many of the laity took part in the procession, 
dressed as monks or nuns. These disorders seem to have been car- 
ried to their greatest degree of extravagance during the fourteenth_and— 
fifteenth centuries,” 
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94. This quotation — which could be fortified by many others 
—should not only relieve Aristophanes of the charge of impiety, 
glaring as it seems to those of a more spiritual religion; it suggests 
also that we_mitigate the condemnation-most of us pass involun- 
tarily upon his pervasive obscenity. It is true that decency has 
only recently been born into the world anywhere (and threatens 
already an early death), while obscenity has long flourished un- 
challenged, and in the highest society. But bold as it was in all 
antiquity, it seems.nowhere _to have been quite so audacious as in _ 
_Old Comedy. Its dominion there can hardly be overstated. ~'It 
is ‘comedy’ s very breath of life, its only atmosphere, Me) no means 
redolent of incense. 

95. How is this to be accounted for? Probably as was the 
apparent impiety above ; that is, a special indulgence, or rather} 
in this case, duty was imposed upon obscenity to-manifold itselfin 
sacred rites. Such had been the custom, time out of mind, in the 
worship of certain other divinities ; such was the especial obliga- 
tion in the case of Dionysus because taking over the worship of 
the Phallus. This latter worship seems well-nigh inexpugnable ; 
ovdtv yap olov, as Aristophanes says. In ancient Gréece its rude 
image was carried in procession about the fields to promote fer- 
tility. A song was sung to it, and young and old, slave and free, 
joined in the celebration, as we learn from its parody in Acharnians 
(241-79). Under one name or another (®adjs, “Epuys, Priapus), 
the god both in Greece and Italy watched over fields, boundaries, 
and ways, was carved over city gates, painted on vases or houses, 
acted as prophylactic against the evil eye, or had his emblem’worn 
by comic actors. — Nor was it only for a period and on stated 
occasions that his attendant obscenity invaded the churches of 
Christian Europe. In permanent form it crept into the carvings 
of choir-stalls, pillar-capitals, crypts, and secret’ corners of many a 
cathedral, where it is to be found to this day, unless so extreme 
as to have been chiselled out in the interest of public morality. 
Thus here again we see that the standards of today, recent and 
hardly assured, cannot be applied fairly to ancient Athens. Aris- 
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tophanes, measured by the standard even of yesterday, is .not- 
obscene, 

96. So also must we judge of his vulgarity, buffoonery, and lack 
of humanity. For example, his frankness of reference to the 
humbler operations of our physical being — belching, rumbling of 
intestines, breaking of wind, and the like — offends the refined 
among us; but to the unrefined even yet an unexpected sally from 
their “little bodies” (cwpdria) is highly comic. And the Athens 
of Aristophanes was as untouched by Préczosi#é as the England of 
Shakespeare. — As for buffoonery, the proper end of an old com- 
edy —a country-festival come to town— was an orgy, better if 
drunken, such as winds up the Acharnians, Wasps, Peace, Birds, 
Lysistrata, and Lcclesiazousae. Any other finale in the eyes of 
the country-folk was not to the point (ovdev zpos tov Ardvucov, as 
they said of tragedy). They enjoyed hugely the sight of ‘“ Her- 
cules cheated of his dinner,” but to be themselves defrauded of 
their expected comic dessert was not to their liking. No wonder 
Nubes failed. Comedy without buffoonery was not true to the 
type; rustic by origin, rustic it should remain. Broad aioypodAoyia 
was the heart of it, not tadvoua, witty innuendo. 

97. Passing to the inhumanity of the poet —it is not so objec-_ 
tionable when he raises a laugh on some-unfortunately ugly person — 
in the audience, singling him out by name; for to this day it is 
the one-eye, the squint-eye, the wry-mouth, the bald-head, and 
the hook-nose who occupy the comic stage by nature, suffer most 
from cartoonists, and hear fewest compliments in carnival season. 
In Athens all expected such badinage, and the comic poets pro- 
vided it liberally. — Far more distressing to modern feeling is the 
inhumanity of jeering, not-only at the poor, but at the dead. 
Pericles, Cleon, Hyperbolus, Euripides— almost no dead enemy _ 

escaped. Even the mother of Hyperbolus, mourning for her 
murdered son, is not spared a bitter taunt. Here again, however, 
Aristophanes is no better and no worse than the world of his time 
jand centuries thereafter. All comic poets ridiculed the poor and 
\the dead, and the ears of Athens were no more shocked at it than 
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were her eyes at the bodies of executed criminals flung out un- 
buried, or the public slaughter of sacrificial animals at the altar of 
their gods. Sensibility on these matters has much increased, but 
only since day before yesterday. ‘‘Tyburn Tree,” the public gal- 
lows of London, was still in use in 1783, men are often burned at 
the stake in this country, and the memory of a dead political 
enemy is not always respected. 

98. Here, digressing for a moment, a word of protest might 
be uttered against taking Aristophanes too seriously. It is less of 
a sin against the comic spirit to regard the poet as a_fool-and 
laugh all the time than to revere him as a moralist and never laugh 
at all.— Editors often report that in a personal revolt from the 
buffoonery and obscenity of Old Comedy he tried to reform it, 
that the people would have none of it, that therefore he returned 
to indecency, but only under protest. They cite what Aristophanes 
himself says about the vulgarity of his competitors and his own 
purity therefrom. — How the comedian would rage at hearing his 
saucy wit so misconstrued! How would he plunge his commen- 
tators into BdpBopos along with Morsimus (Aan. 145 ff.), or 
willingly go there himself to escape their elucidations! If Aris- /2 
tophanes really indulged in public self-praise, in public vilification — 
of his rivals, in open reproof of his audience because of their 
preference for obscenity, except in the spirit of saucy fun, pe 
then Mark Twain was serious when he once introduced to an 
audience his fellow lecturer George Cable as “a man who in his 
one person united all the virtues with all the vices possible to 
human nature ;”’ or when again he introduced General Hawley as 
a personal friend for whom he had the warmest regard, “ but as a 
neighbour whose vegetable garden adjoins mine, I watch him.” 
Also we must not question Artemus Ward’s veracity in reporting of 
a rival editor that he was ‘‘so ugly he had to get up at one o’clock 
every night to rest his face.” 
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THE NEW LEARNING 


99. Let us next consider Aristophanes’ relation to this New 
Learning with its rationalism and individualism. But again we 
are barred from the poet’s personal secret ; forit is not his private 
mask, but that of the entire Old Comedy, which we find making a 
very wry face at this newcomer and its books, modern pedagogy, — 
contorted music, fustian poetry, triumphant rhetoric, its logie~ 
_ proving black is white, and its morality preaching a life “accord- 
ing to Nature.” Is it then Aristophanes or.the professional poet 


in. him, that ridicules the two most conspicuous Athenian teachers _ 


ofthe New Thought, Socrates and Euripides, the one inearly to 
the day of his death, the other beyond it? 
,,.100: The answer can be only one of probability, not of cer- 
tainty. In Socrates’ case it is not unlikely that Aristophanes felt a 
strong. personal antipathy for a man so ugly, dirty, poor, disputa- 
tious, unpoetic, and generally plebeian as that philosopher was ; and 
as for Euripides, Couat is convinced that he is assailed with per- 
.sonal..hatred by Aristophanes, because “almost no trace remains 
of the attacks of other comic poets upon him,” which attacks, had 
they existed, “ would without doubt have been gathered by the 
commentators.” Add to this the following consideration: if the 
political Aristophanes was brave enough (as we saw he was, § 77) 
to attack Cleon at the height of his popularity and ridicule the 
follies of Democracy to its face, is it not probable that had he felt 
personal sympathy with the new intellectual movement, he would 
have defended it? Yet here too, as in politics and religion, 
though impartially raining satire on all absurd people of whatever 
affinity, it is clear that he lets its heaviest floods fall upon the 
Intellectuals. We may assume then, though not with certainty, 
that in his heart_Aristophanes-was-opposed-to-them»— or rather to 
their_busybodiness-CroAumrpaypoovvn) among the masses. 

tor. If now he had to find for his comic stage embodiments 
of this intellectual busybodiness in its most ridiculous as well as 
dangerous aspects, what two men in the public eye could he have 


nasa nie tes 
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pitched on more to his purpose than Socrates and Euripides — 
the one already on the tragic stage, the other forever before the 
people in the market-place and gymnasia, and both busily (but 
absurdly, Aristophanes thinks) trying to teach people unprepared 
for it “to think, consider, and comprehend” (an. 957)? Was 
not this thinking-business indeed the very bacillus of their present 
malady, this Innovation-itch, which was ruining their art, educa- 
tion, manners, morals, and religion? 

102. “By their fruits shall ye know them.” Aristophanes 

looked at the plays of Euripides and the pupils of Socrates. 
Could anything, in the first place, be more comic and also more 
dangerous to art and society alike than such tragedies? ‘Those 
kings and heroes of ancient myth limping about on Euripidean 
stage in rags, debating with slaves and children “ modern prob- 
lems”’ in modern phrase and legal form —those lovesick mad- 
women warbling out in latest imported operatic solos their doubt 
or denial of the gods, their erotic excuses for adultery, incest, and 
murder — the piece winding up with a deus ex machina to cut 
the knot of an over-ingenious plot, some Gog and Magog effect 
worked from a flying-machine or the roof of the stage-house ! 
Where was either the form or essence of ennobling tragedy in 
that kind of spectacle? Where the teaching that the people had 
the right to expect from their poets? 

103. No, Euripides might be patriotic, tragic, sympathetic and 
“human,” might groan for the woes of the world and be feeling 
after a truer god; but when he failed to keep his figures heroic 
in dress, speech, and character, when he forgot proportion-and 
dramatic propriety in his love for debate and self-expression and 
novelty, when he fell into mannerisms,-and let the chorus fall out 

‘of the action, and resorted to the machine-god, Aristophanes 
deemed him an inferior artist ; when he allowed his mind to run 
to and dwell on moral disease rather than health, Aristophanes 
pronounced him immoral; when he brought into contempt the 
gods of the land, while in the very ritual of worshipping them, 
Aristophanes thought him impious. 

ARISTOPHANES — 4 
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104. It will not do to retort upon the comedian that his own 
comedies were immoral and impious. As already seen (§ 92), 
convention separated sharply the serious part of the religious serv- 
ice, “Ze. tragedy dealing with the heroic mythical past, from its 
parody in the comic part presenting an uproarious present. ‘The 
Spaua was not wholly secular yet; what was mere fun on one 
side of the line was flat impiety on the other. ‘The convention 
might be foolish, but it was there. Life is a masked ball of con- 
ventions ; it is a question whether he who insists on tearing off 
the masks is a wise man or a fool. 

105. Nor will it do to pour out scorn on such hypocrisy, or 
justify open discussion of all subjects at all times (as Euripides 
discussed them) by appealing to the frankness of Nature. Na- 
ture is herself an arch-hypocrite; her most vital functions are 
performed in darkness and mystery. 

106. It is therefore no idle question to ask if Aristophanes was 
not right in his criticism of Euripides —if he did not show the 
_ larger knowledge of-society’s realities and limitations— if, at that 
critical period when the plague of innovation was raging as fatally 
as that other physical pestilence, and when the-spiritual-war-was 
a life-and-death matter more truly than the war with Sparta, if, I 
say, it was not Aristophanes rather than Euripides who proved 
himself true friend of society and ordered progress. 

107. And when the caricaturist turned to look upon Socrates 
and his group, what did he find? Why, that he himself was put 
out of business by the reality. A perfect caricature was already 
at hand of those grand foreign professors with their doctors’ robes, 
their diction brilliant as their gowns, their high pretension and 
higher tuition, embodied namely in this rotund, noisy, barefvot, 
home-bred “ chatterer,” who_beat-the_sophists_at_their_own glib _ 
game, but in a highly comic and topsy-turvy way. If they deliv- 
ered set long speeches, he would rout them by short, quick ques- 
tions. If they were professors of the universe, he was professor 
of—nothing. If they charged high fees, he charged not an obol. 
If they had a retinue of select admirers, he was followed by a set 
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of nondescript adorers. The whole display was upside down. 
Aristophanes in his maddest moments could not improve on so 
daft a burlesque. So for the core of the Clouds he merely trans- 
ported the reality from the market-place to the theatre, retinue 
and all. 

108. For the retinue also was picturesque. Already, in 
423 B.C., it included the pawxds Chaerephon, “ cadaverous bat” ; 
and Alcibiades, one of the young nobleman followers, had got a 
name far from enviable by his lawless and dissolute life, and his 
forensic lispings as advocate (avvyyopos). It was probably about 
this time that he set upon and severely beat Athens’ richest 
citizen, the elderly_Hipponicus,.for no reason save “for fun” 
(€mi yéAwtt). If a disciple of the real Socrates was guilty of such 
outrage as this, Aristophanes did not much exaggerate when he 
made the pupil of his stage-Socrates beat his own father. And if 
such conduct was to be the outcome of the New Education, the 
poet protested. 

tog. Without doubt Socrates and Euripides meant well in try- 
ing to ‘bring down philosophy from heaven” and tragic heroes 
from their stilts. But Aristophanes believed, earth not being 
heaven, that heavenly philosophy would not apply to an earthly 
society of underwitted Chaerephons and overwitted Alcibiadeses 
—at least, not at once, not “till kings became philosophers or 
philosophers kings,” as Plato thought later. Here again, then, do 
we find that this comedian, who could sink to buffoonery at one 
moment and rise to highest poetic flights the next, had a saner 
grip on the eternal facts of human nature than the “human ” 
Euripides or the divinely-possessed Socrates. 

t1o. But, it is said, Aristophanes is so grossly unfair-to Socrates — 
in presenting him as a taker of fees and a professor of physics, 
grammar, and artful rhetoric; for he was no sophist.— On this, 
however, we should bear in mind, first, that_caricature necessarily __, 
distorts (like the comic concave mirror), that licence to caricature 

"was at the very basis of Old Comedy, that everybody expected it, 
that Socrat s was treated no more “ unfairly” than Cleon, Eurip- 
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ides, and the rest; and secondly, it is by no means certain that 
Socrates felt the same disdain of science in his younger years or 
in middle life that he did when known to Plato and Xenophon in 
his old age. Indeed there is evidence from these two writers that 
the reverse is the truth— that he had at least studied geometry 
and astronomy. Hence the “caricature” of him in 423 B.C., 
when he was but forty-three years of age, may not be so far from 
the original as is commonly supposed. And certainly if we look 
not to the content of sophistic teaching but to its results, z.e. the 
unsettlement of traditional belief, then Socrates was indeed the 
chief _of sophists,.and Aristophanes did not go far wrong in select- 
ing him as such. 


FREEDOM OF THE COMIC SPIRIT 


111. One other question before we sum up — that of our poet’s 
independence.of thought and-genius....Was his wit free, or sub- 
servient, or merely brainless ? This has been touched on above 
($8 77, 88, 100), but only by the way. If a general glance be 
now taken over the cross-currents of his satire, at the impartial 
slashes delivered to friend and foe alike when they displeased him, 
we shall see that_he.was.a-spirit~as free, unbribable, and direct_as__ 
~ the west wind. . In politics, for example (to add to the instances 
given in § 74), whether Pisander was democrat or oligarch, he 
was in Aristophanes’ eyes a coward and an embezzler. And no 
matter if Euripides was one with him in his scorn of demagogues 
and devotion to democratic Athens, his hatred of war and longing 
for peace, his esteem for the small farmer and the middle class, 
his contempt for rhetoricians and soothsayers, yet being an Inno- 
vator he is to be ridiculed forever. And what if Cleon denounced 
the dilatory Nicias as Aristophanes himself did, and thundered 
against the new rhetoric and the new philosophy, and even him- 
self brought the accusation against Anaxagoras which led to his 
exile, yet this was not to save him from a “ mincemeat ” doom on 
the comic stage. And should we not expect the poet to be a 
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close friend of Euathlus, who accused and secured the exile of 
that other dangerous man, Protagoras? and of Diopeithes, who 
proposed the law which made it possible to prosecute summarily 
atheists and teachers of astronomy (yerdpow)? Yet with what 
brief contempt does he refer to Euathlus, and how despicable in 
his eyes is the creature Diopeithes ! 

112. In fact, while praise is rarely on his lips (which is proper, 
of course, since encomium is not comic), yet his satire “sprinkles 
with roses’ quite the whole universe. ‘The careful Couat finds 
but three things that escape: the Eleusinian mysteries, the ¢ Cult of 

_the-dead,-and three _ gods, If therefore in the Axzghds he flays 
the corrupt demagogue, he does not forget the imbecility of Demus. 
In the Clouds the rustic incapable of education, honest farmer 
though he is, is no less absurd as a dupe than the mountebank 
philosopher who tricks him, while the gods of both move us to 
equal hilarity. In the Wasps Philocleon is genially ridiculed no 
more as the humble tool and dupe of the demagogues than after 
he has been reformed into an enlightened aristocrat. In Plutus 
the poet drives out Poverty and all are to be happy ever after ; 
but the reign of Plutus in the end is as hilariously unhappy as 
Satan himself could wish. As for the “good old times,” to which 
he is commonly said to be blindly devoted, does he not frankly 
enough let us see that after all Aeschylus may have been a bit 
bombastical, and Phrynichus the dancer a trifle of a high kicker, 
and the sailors of Marathonian days a vulgar lot, and men of the 
old-fashioned stripe, such as Strepsiades, Philocleon, Trygaeus, 
Euelpides, hopelessly d0urgeots, and that perhaps the only man 
in the world without reproach and deserving a prize was— 
well, some bald-head, ‘like himself! That is to say, despite his 
pose as a reactionary and his constant call to look, now on this 
good old picture and now on that modern bad one, was he not 
in his heart as free from delusion on this matter as on all others? 
If it is a question of free spirit and keen vision, is there any 
eagle in the Greek literary heaven quite so free and keen as 
Aristophanes ? 
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CONCLUSIONS 


113. And now at last, having surveyed the poet’s times with 


their swift drift of change, and the poet himself opposed to: that — 


drift, whether in government, religion, art, or education, what shall 
be our summing up concerning him?— A great poet he certainly 
was, as admitted by all who are capable of judging; but was: he, 
besides, a statesman or cartoonist — or a mixture of both? Was 
he a philosopher or frivolous —or between? Was he religious or 
a scoffer — or both at once? Could he have told us himself? 

114. What should we say of him, were he to appear in our own 
day and write comedies bearing, for example, (1) in politics, on 
the empire of our democracy over the Philippines against the 
will of the governed, on the activity of our legislators in passing 
Wnpiopara, on our Cleon leaders who build navies and “do things,” 
on our intelligent jurymen and swarming lawyers xpovotiKol Kat 
GopuByntixx (Eg. 1379), our tax-dodgers, and our patriotic and 
long-lived pensioners ; (2) in ¢zdustry, on the billionaires vs. the 
wage-earners, the trusts vs. the public ; (3) in veZ@g7on, on the bank- 
ruptcy of theology, on Christian Science, Ingersoll-skeptics, Ethical 
Societies, divided Protestantism, imported Yogzs, Occultism, and the 
like ; (4) in foe¢ry, on Swinburne, Whitman, Browning; and in 
drama, on Shaw and Ibsen with their “‘ modern problems” as old as 
creation ; (5) in mws?c, on sentimental organs, on pianolas, on De 
Bussey and Richard Strauss expressing the inexpressible; (6) in 
manners, On our Coatless academic world with its slang and its 
cigarettes; (7) in education on our “all-round (avérrat)” 
teachers of pedagogy, our Educators (cogucra/), simplifie! and 
phonetic spelling, popularization of Science, Nature Study, Domestic 
Economy, Sanitation, Eugenics, Ph.1).-theses “on the salivary 
glands of the cockroach,” Seminar-dpovrictnpu, ef cet. ad 
nauseam ! 

115. Should he express himself on these matters as he did on 
the excesses and eccentricities, the hypocrisies and follies, the 
supernal ambitions and infernal wickednesses of his own times, it 
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is to be hoped that we might agree with the Athenians in holding 
him to be, not only the gay good poet in disheartening days, but 
also a genius of the keenest good sense, a man as “ enlightened ” 
as any of his age, yet whose_vision was never..befogged.by-sophis-_ 

~try_or_dazzled_by unattainable Utopias,.whose art of living was 
grounded on the two great utterances of Greek wisdom — yvof _ 

_ gavrov and pndev éyav —whose highest utility and efficacy could 
never have been balked save in a decadent age fallen under the 
displeasure of the gods, and never be questioned save in one too 
wise in its own conceit, too serious in its nonsense. 


REMARKS ON RHYTHM 


116. Rhythm (jvOp0s, pew) is defined by Aristoxenus (a pupil 
of Aristotle of the 4th century B.c.) as a “definite arrangement of 
times,” xpovey takis apwpicpéevn. ‘These “ times” must stand in 
definite proportion to each other, as 1: 2,1: 3, 1:4, 3:4, etc., if 
the “ arrangement’’ or pattern or rags is to be “ definite.” These 
time-patterns are independent of absolute time, ¢@.e. the unit 
assumed may be a } second, } second, 2 seconds, or what you 
will; but once assumed, all other “ times” in the pattern must be 
proportioned to it. 

117. The art of music has evolved a very perfect notation of 
these time-proportions, the essentials of which are as follows: 
the sign 


indicates a “time” twice the length of one marked uy 


indicates a “ time” 4 times the length of one marked e 


indicates a “time” } the length of one marked = 
indicates a “time” 4} 


the length of one marked @ 


The above signs _, a af A and e are named _ respectively 
whole note, half note, quarter note, eighth note, and sixteenth 
note. 

Any of these signs followed by a dot, as ne or ae indicates a 
“time” + longer than that indicated by the same sign undotted. 


The two schemes of equivalents will then be as follows ; 
56 
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a s s 
F if lJ Gare Pa pe ee ee 
Speer ot a ’ 
Leads é Dosis tome 
EE As ad eae PO 
Boe ee 
pl ena | Zz dé a 
@o=—- wv NOK 
(« ss 
tie ao sw 


118. By the substitution of equivalents a pattern may be much 
varied, yet is none the less definite, none the less a rhythm. For 


example, the pattern ¢ bs e may be varied by substitution of 
NAAR f of : “sg 
d d Tt Sd gg ote the pattern J f° by substitution of 


aro | of Leh *RFS Me 

119. These temporal patterns or rdéeus are as clear-cut and dis- 

tinguishable as are spatial patterns seen, ¢.g., in wall-paper, land- 

__ scape gardening, architecture, or geometry. Nor are they confined 
to music. They should be heard in poetry, as the primary ele- 
ment distinguishing it from prose; and they may be seen by the 
eye in marches, dances, anvil-beating, or indeed any form of 
rhythmical motion. 

120. The means or material at the disposal] of the rhythm-maker 
varies — legs and arms in bodily movement, syllables in poetry, 
tones in music. But legs, arms, and syllables are not so tractable as 
the tones of music. They have their own natural length, and must 
be somewhat forced to be fitted into the rhythmical scheme. 
Hence, just as in marching, short legs must step longer and long 
legs shorter than they naturally do, so in poetry short syllables must 
often be lengthened and longs shortened, if rhythm is an “ arrange- 
ment of Himes” and not of syllables — a distinction often forgotten. 
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121. Nor is it only those syllables called in the grammars 
“common” that may be used as either long or short ; @// syllables 
in fact are somewhat flexible, as if made of India-rubber, and — 
what is of greatest importance — flexible in both directions, Ze. 
longs may be not only compressed but exéended, and shorts not 
only extended but compressed. 


122. First, longs were made longer from at least as early as the 
7th century B.c. in what is called dactylic “ pentameter” ; ¢.g. in 
» Elheos Kwrnv 7 ddpv paxpov édXwv, the long syllable -ayv must be 
twice the “time” of the other longs C instead of S), unless 
rhythm is to be, not a ‘‘ definite arrangement of times,” but an 
indefinite de-rangement. Rhythmized as d ae ’ d | 3] | 
d Aya z Span Sy I); the verse is seen to be hexameter; it is 
“ pentameter”’ only for those who have no sense of rhythm and 
can only count syllables. 

Like protraction is heard in English when the child sing-songs 


“The king was in the p-a-a-r-lor” 
BP <> vay ibaa cite salhiea ae ag 
or in the poem of Robert Browning 


“ Kentish Sir Byng stood for his king.” 
\ N N 

Pek Ware ial War ime ee se ee Salhi 
123. Secondly, shorts were compressed even from the time of 
Homer. A single short vowel could be shortened out of existence, 
leaving no trace on the page save the sign of elision or of aphae- 
resis, or perhaps a changed spelling, as in «ad 8 (= xara 8¢€), 
appcas (= dvapiEas), torva (= worvia) ; or it could be reduced 
to the time of a mere grace-note (}), the time of which is too 
brief to be calculable. For example, in 77. 1. 18 iptv pev Beot Sovev 
Ons, ; x NN NN 
Odvpma, etc., the rhythm is . ’ | ; ‘ d | d By! | . tp | 
etc. where the short syllable 6e- is almost timeless in its brevity. 


a 
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The same is true in cases of synezesis, as in réAews, xpvaéov, InAéa, 
Alyurtias. 
124. This being so, it was probably long before Sappho’s time 
that musicians and nimble feet and poets began to enliven such a 
Ney as | N 
Ee  atals dl ds lies - 
: 5 : ‘ ‘ NAR 
twinkle in the third group thus: d st as a a IN oS 


é| by a saucy extra 


A ne Lb In her verse dorepes pev audi xadav ceAdvvav, Sappho sets 
words to this rhythm and expects singer or reciter to hasten the 
utterance of -du xa-, two short syllables, to the time of one, that is, 
to the time of -re- (in dorepes), wev, and ge- in the other measures. 
English poetry is full of the same time-reduction of short sylla- 
Destine. 
“From sense of injury’s_ self and truth sustained.” * 
i | > | °° eo @ | > | es sf | ° 
| 0 ol Ning a Pra V 
“TI bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
N NON IN 
eee es a Ns ee 
From the seas and the streams.” 
NN NON 
eee se hs 


125. This liveliness was rarely tolerated in the iambic trimeter 
of the stately early tragedy. There is but one instance of it in 
the first fifty verses of Aeschylus’ Prometheus : 


a dapavtivwy d:opav ev appykros rédats. 
pec mer Gel 
abel | 
But comedy brims over with it; in the first fifty verses of Vues 


there are 2g instances, ¢.g. v. 50: 


ofwv  Tpvyds Tpaclas épiwyv Te ptovgias. 
imme oD BLE Bet Abe 


See also wv. 2, 3 (2), 6, 11, 12, 13 (2), 14, ete. 


* In this and various following examples the verse begins with the fraction 
of a measure, and the first syllable must be short, as indicated by the eighth 
(or sixteenth) note. ; 
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Even the trochaic measure, voluble as it is by nature, some- 
times admitted this extra fling, though rarely, as in Ach. 318: 


brip érvénvov "Oedrnow tiv Kepadrtyy Exwv Aé€yeuv. 
f~ oN 
°° Oe ee a 9\e | @ @* 

a ia Pn a 
(See W. Christ Metrik 278, Gleditsch Metrik 133 f.) 

126. The last quotation exhibits still another freedom allowed 
to brisk song and dance and later to the dialogue-verse of the 
drama, which would have comported ill with the stately dactyls 
and spondees of the epic. ‘These latter always began with a long 
syllable (J Nj and ¢ ¢)3 buttrochees andiambs (J JS and 


Ph) were free to substitute for their long syllable the equivalent 


two shorts Cay for | sly and sabe for aya ): The licence 


was exercised naturally far more in comedy than in tragedy. Only 
two instances of it occur in the first fifty lines of Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus, while in the first fifty of wdes, 15 such “ resolutions ”’ 
are found, ¢.g. v. 14: 


\ WY \ Se: X /, 
ta Tovtovt tov vior. d& Kdpuny 


8 6 éxwyv 
We Nee (ls @ bes \ietere eaule ane 


v. 26: 


* The sign © over or under a note indicates a slight “hold” or protraction 
of the time of the note. For delivery of the long syllables -Env- and -cw here 
assigned to such protracted short notes, see § 128 zn/fra. 


t Sometimes the anapaest was permitted to scamper “on all fours” 

N N 

e a zi - for ep a) as in Vud. 916. Even dactyls (perhaps a dozen 
times) have been suspected of like levity. See W. Christ 242, 145; Gleditsch 


127. — For explanation of aD here, see § 128 infra. 
WY 


8 napa ree Se A a 


ee eR nr IN 


- . eine he aC AL 
a - _ 
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And so in English : 


“The crown 
Rolled into light, and turning on its rims 
Fled like a glittering rarveue|ts| | torthe™ tarme 
NON NN NJ] ON AN 2 
d es Ste a trace eo sre 


127. The Greek verses last given bring us to the next important 
consideration. In the art of music we are first drilled to keep 
strict time ; from bar to bar the intervals of time must be always 
equal. ‘This first stage of strict time-keeping corresponds to the 
scansion-stage in the art of reading poetry. But later we learn 
that music, except it be for an ensemble dance or march, is not 
to be held inflexible, but elastic. These measures or time-patterns 
(xpovev tages) must yield a little to some sudden discord or 
modulation or emotion ; they must sway now longer now shorter, 
just as the tones do of which they are composed. The whole 
tonal mass becomes like the sea, each one of whose surging waves 
bears upon it smaller waves and ripples. To this higher stage of 
musical art, with its rhythms springing from within and not held 
rigidly by clock-tick from without, corresponds the truly artistic 
composition and reading of verse, when composer and reader 
alike, while ever feeling the strict time-pattern beneath the verse, 
hold both pattern and syllables pliant, and adjust the necessary 
compromises between them. 

128. In Homer’s dactylic hexameter we saw that the rags or 
pattern al pap was rigidly held, only the syllables showing flex- 
ibility. But in trochaic and iambic measures the time-pattern 


; N 
itself is tensile ; alternate trochees could take the form : Cr 


alternate iambs the form pa The symbol a indicates that the 
: wy w 

etime. ue is a little retarded or protracted. At these 2 points 
the usual short syllable could be replaced by a so-called long. 
Yet the long was not dwelt on to its full length —which would 
have stopped the flow —nor hastened to the time of a short; 


but being only a little shortened, and the time-pattern only a 
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little extended, a compromise was effected which, so far from 
offending, was rather pleasing. The licence was so commonly used 
that the double iamb and double trochee with one retarded short 


7 x 
(S| ’ Ny ‘ and ’ a ’ 2) came to be felt as the normal 


werpov, which, twice, thrice, and four times repeated, made verses 
called di-meters, tri-meters, and tetra-meters. See for an example 
v. 5 of Wubes : 


ot 0 oi- Ke-TaL peyKovow. GAN ovK GY TPO TOD 
oe @ @ @ - eo @ e ae e 
Vay Seen ae Man ee es ean Tes) , | 


So in English verse the time-pattern may be varied from the 
perfect regularity of, ¢.g.: 


“The weight of all the hopes of half the world” 
° ry 2 ° 
ile aaa as ane aan Ae ces) | 

by slowing one foot, as in 
“The long brook falling thro’ the cloven ravine ” 
a id e | erretes 
Cais ale 
“ Above the broad sweep of the breathless bay ” 
° 
Ries 
“And in the stream the long-leav’d flowers weep ” 
PX 
Rens | 
or by slowing two feet, as in the second of the verses : 


“And neigh and bark and grunt and roar and burn 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire at every turn ” 


fo Sbik 


ifiasieb 
| v 
or by slowing three, as in 


“ Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death.” 


Pil teal abso: baal 


nines ame mi tai EET LS Oe 
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Here the rhythm is so (purposely) dragged and distorted as 
hardly to be recognized by the ear. 

129. If the student intends seriously to practise the art of read- 
ing or declaiming the Greek drama rhythmically, he will perhaps 
do well to begin with iambic trimeters of normal type, containing 
twelve syllables and at times varying the 1st, 3d, or 5th short by 


substitution of a pseudo-long Coys as in Wud. vv. 5, 8, 9, 15, 17, 
Gh, Biks BOs es + 

Let him then pass on to those verses in which two shorts are 
compressed into the time of one (Ske), as i VV..2,038( 2 gia 


Hom 2 ont 6,20) (2), 62112), 225724 (2), 255, 27, 34, 40) 44,2455 
50 (3). Next to be taken are those where a long is resolved into 
two shorts GN ae a ‘ or - | ao a Aye as seen in wv. 32, 
25°9(2), 39, 46 (2); after aVee those where the resolved two 
shorts are followed by a pseudo-long (e), AIS) ah) WA 2y Gy Oy DS 


33, 41. Finally let him venture on those presenting two or more 
of these variations at once, as vv. 6, 12, 14, 19, 23, 26, 29, 38, 
49.— For the need of this strict rhythmical drill in order to 
approximate the ancient delivery, see by all means Haigh’s Attic 
Theatre? 308 f. 

130. The manner of delivering the lines of a Greek drama 
varied with the rhythms and metres used, and these again with 
the emotion (real or comically simulated) of the character repre- 
sented as delivering them. 

131. Declaimed Verse. — Unemotional dialogue was written in 
iambic trimeter, and almost certainly declaimed as in modern 
drama without musical accompaniment. In comedy this unemo- 
tional dialogue did not lift its diction above the level of daily 
speech, except when parodying the grandiloquence of tragedy or 
lyric poetry. In regard also to elision, crasis, hiatus, ‘ quantity,” 
etc., ordinary speech seems to have been closely followed in the 
free and fluent iambics of the comic poets. On these iambics 
sufficient has been already said. 
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“132. Chanted Verse. —a'. A higher degree of excitement, with 
a corresponding departure from the common diction of iambic 
trimeter, was expressed in the longer iambic, trochaic, and ana- 
paestic tetrameters and hypermeters (or “systems ’’) — which 
latter are, in fact, not verses, but long passages of continuous 
rhythm written for convenience in lines of a dimeter each. All 
these verses were probably delivered in chanting or recitative 
style, to the accompaniment of the flute and in strict time, inas- 
much as they were often further accompanied with marching or 
dancing. Examples of these metres and their variations here 
follow : 

£3258 ee Tetrameter is usually measured by dipodies, 


1.2. eels Pee sare ie le= one pérpov. Spondee and dactyl (g | | ’ 


and Te. ha \ i may eae substituted, sometimes a mpoxehevo wareKds 
en DS: ; but the dactyl is rare in the 4th foot, the spon- 


dee rare in the 7th. The verse ends with a series of two short 
syllables and two longs (Uv ——). Whether the rhythm of 
these is als d fase or Ny if | J || is disputed ; but 
in a long passage the former would seem to be preferable, as 
affording time for breath. A word usually ends at the end of the 
4th anapaest (caesuva). Some of the variants are: 


v6 did did did did did div ais Ji] 
hs Welded as ae 
svt Ls eel diaal ed ate, cto 
eed ~ Ae eee er 
Verses with two dactyl-substitutes, as in 318, are common (e.g. 
328, 342, 357, 372), those with three occur (353). The only 


instance in /Vwdes of a dactyl in the 4th foot is in v. 326 (J | d 
“N Ah gs SM Mod ee 
6 alee’ The only instance in WVudes of 


* The sign ~ is an eighth-note vest. 
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caesura neglected at the end of the 4th anapaest is in v. 987. 
The anapaestic tetrameters in this play are vv. 263-74, 291-97, 
314-438, 476-77, 959-1008, 1510. 

132 y'. Anapaestic Hypermeter or “ System” is a tetrameter 
that has run “ overmeasure”’ (izép pérpov) by repeating again and 
again the rhythm of the 1st dimeter before finishing (usually) with an 
incomplete (“catalectic,” Ayyw) dimeter (J | d 4 | z ayer | 5 

ee ee ee ees 
, | + i|)- The whole makes a huge verse sometimes of over 
30 wérpa, as in Wudes 439-56. But in long continuous rhythms 
of this sort, which exceed the capacity of most lungs, breathing 
space was sometimes provided by substituting a monometer for 
dimeter—a provision almost necessary if the chorus marched 
while it sang. These great aggregates being regarded as one 
verse, it was only by licence that the poet allowed himself hiatus 
or syZaba anceps at the end of a dimeter, there being in fact no 
more break there than in the middle. — In comedy anapaestic hy- 
permeters most commonly come as a climax to anapaestic tetrame- 
ters. Delivered in one breath, the propriety of the name zviyos 
for such a monster verse can easily be tested by reading dmvevori 
vv. 439-56 of Vwdes. Anapaestic hypermeters in this play are 
from 439 to 456, 711 to 722, 889 to 948, 1009 to 1023. 
132 8'. Jambic Tetrameter. As in trimeter, the perpoy isa 


dipody with optional retardation of the first short ( ? | | a d 
for a oy AN This oe (an apparent spondee ——) may 
be further varied to ?| ALB (an apparent dactyl — vu v) ; and 
any iamb save the na may be replaced by a tribrach (S| ahah, 


or by eel Ay which, expressed by uv vu —, looks like an ana- 
paest, but of course is not. The last pérpov of the series consists 
oil. 
Caesura, while commonly found after the 4th iamb, is rather free 


in its position. Of all rhythms this one is perhaps most clearly 
ARISTOPHANES — 5 


N 
of short-long-long with the rhythmic value of | 4° 
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marked in character. It has a jog-trot swing so vulgar that tragic 
poets never used it. Its normal gait is seen in such verses as 
Nubes 


v034 fd MN. Chee Abd Blyekbd ee ide 


Some variants are 


SSIs XN N| NAN 
v.1039 J Sd He ee Curr Piven es. | 
v. 1046 aR sp aes 

GEE EEE a 
v1050 J SS J AA J 

Nein eal NORA 

N- 1063 JS Meg aw NN BBN bl , etc, 


Further practice of tribrachs may be had in wv. 1054, 1056, 1057, 
1061 ; of apparent dactyls Ch a a) in 1055 (2), 1060, 1068, 
ae 


1071; of apparent anapaests (S| ) in 1050, 1062, 1066. 
Caesura at end of 4th foot is neglected in vv. 1044, 1051, 1056, 
1057, 1060, and often.—Jambic tetrameters in this play are 
vv. 1034-84, 1113-14 (syncopated), 1351-85, 1397-1444. 

132 €'.. Jambic Hypermeter is much like anapaestic hypermeter 
—a long verse formed by repeating many times the rhythm of 
the'first half of an iambic tetrameter, then closing with the second 
half and its cadence S| a | ¢ |- In comedy it usually stands 
as a coda to a series of tetrameters, giving the scene a dvavura 
finish. In this play such hypermeters run from 1089 to 1104, 
1386 to 1399, 1446 to 1451. 

1325’. Trochaic Tetrameter. Its pérpov is a dipody, with op- 


tional retardation of the last short Ga ay ‘ ) as preparatory 


to the following dipody. The practical identity of this scheme 
with that of the iambic tetrameter is seen on comparison : 
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Pao reets Ste Dy Nee 


Ww 


itebe ee eel de heicel lod cohitd at e201 


nia 


ft 


hs 


——_ ee scenes “Stal aed 2 
Yet the difference in the 70s or character is considerable. 

The long syllable of any foot may be resolved into two shorts, 
as in vv. 589, 619, 625, 626; but this is rare in the 6th foot and 
extremely rare in the 7th, as in 575, 581. If, after two such short 
syllables, there follows a long-for-short at the end of a ioe the 


sequence v v — appears to be an anapaest (Ce e e ow but its 
rhythmical value is only Pi rr) me An apparent Aree (Ay) 
for trochee e Fe) is se for intractable proper names and 


sometimes for other words, as ¢.g. in Ach. 318, Lg. 319, Vesp. 496. 
Caesura at the middle of the verse is much neglected in comedy, 
as in vv. 580, 591, 607, 608, 609, 620.—In this play trochaic 
tetrameters are vv. 575-94, 607-26, 1115-30. 

Trochaic Hypermeters not being found in Vwées are here passed 
over. 

132 €. Eupolidean. Named from the comic poet Eupolis, this 
rhythm consists of four dipodies as follows : 


e ‘| 6 ee 
Bringer uh fit! 

But it is a pérpov rodv-cxnpdriorov, t.c. of many schemes. Not 
to mention all, the 1st long syllable in either half may be resolved, 


as in v. 539 (€pvOpov) ; either or both short syllables in the rst and 
3d dipodies may be retarded, z.e. may be replaced by longs : 


‘ache 
Petras 


I ia: Ua aan Ce 
PEir Pins 7 he Spa site om | 
Further, the first foot in either half may become o r instead of 


a 


y» as in the rst foot of v. 529, and sth of 518, 527, 535. ‘This 
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N 
short may have been delivered as a grace-note (A 1): See Ross- 
~ 


bach 654 f., 661 bottom, Christ 473. 

Few Eupolideans are extant. In wd. they are 518-62. 

133. Song. — As emotion rises still higher, the rhythmic im- 
pulse strengthens, and, while taking up into itself greater com- 
plexity of elements, holds them the more imperiously to strict 
time. The voice then rises from the monotone of chant to the 
many tones of true song. The Spirit of the Crystal is at work 
through poet and artist. Verses no longer follow each other all 
cast in the same mould. A larger unity has become the purpose 
of the Crystalline Spirit— one embracing many verses, a distich, 
tristich, stanza, or strophe ; the individual verse is but one humble 
element therein. 

The rhythms of the songs in Vuwées here follow, §§ 134-43. 

134. Verses 275-90 (wdy or orpody) = 298-313 (dvt-wdy oF 
avri-otpopy) are in the grave dactylic rhythm of ancient song. 
The only verses needing comment are : 

v. 215.4 ae 3 pen ; x | a 3-measure phrase twice re- 
peated in the next verse (without rests), to form the first musical 
period. 


v. 285. oedayeirac = (prob.) ae Z | | x | 

v. 286. 4 a Aly jN 3 | A| x | forms the cadence of 
the 2d musical period. Or the rhythm may be d psi | N| 
ere all 

V. 290. » d | d oh d a d Al | ; or the beginning may 
be = | ‘ a etc., and the ending DM pi | 5 x } . See 
Christ Metrik 229, Schmidt Kunstformen 2. ccxx1, Rossbach 113. 

135. Verses 457-75 : 


Laima ecmoicnrbelenchaycec) | 


ovK ec eral mee) oe 
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tai pada dasa dura ated ace 
év sia te bate pganee 

, | \ 1 | #2 

oF a e 6 jee ie ae bee 
Seeger ed lg el dk. || 
dp- Deeg SBOP ap. 

x i} _ | | | 
e separated Udouie ee leedksahex sued 
Ctr ye Saat el icine aT 
ae Batieedle clade lwtdlddl 

ETE 1 teahi Te fee (oti nd ee 

far eeeue Tele sed ok okesle.3| 

ag- TTY Hd FF be) Fae 
@ 6@ @#eée¢e @@e@geded @@eéetwe@ I 


The first musical period in 3-8 time consists of 4 verses, and these 


a 
in turn of 4, 6, 6 and 4 measures respectively, thus forming a sym- 
metric whole. The second period in 2-4 time is made up of two 
phrases repeated in varying order (the so-called dactylo-epitrite 


rhythm), one phrase of two measures’ length ( ¢ } aN ’ ¢ )» the 


other of three be AB fe Om | ¢ ¢)+ On the symmetric ar- 
rangement of these phrases the student may profitably spend 


some time, even if arriving at no certain result. The line-arrange- 
ment of the text is quite arbitrary. See Rossbach 489 and 479, 
Schmidt 2. ccxxm, Christ 589. 

136. Verses 510-517: 


a jiaddid ddd 
Pelee ie ele |e 
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ev- | Jesg r Bh d | 1p | 

-Opw- Jess 6 a e. | d “ | 
ee —— 

és ide lden -oueets 

os a e e s. ere | A 

yey p @ ay @ a @ P , ~ | 

kal 6.e6\@ Hy e. “ | 


The first musical period, in anapaests, is properly the close of the 
previous scene, as it chants a march-measure for the retiring actors. 
In v. 3 begins the song. See Schmidt 2. ccxxi, Rossbach 666, 
Christ 482. 

137. Verses 563-74 (#d7) = 595-606 (dvTwdy) : 


ues e.eeile ata aie - 
mz era \ \ 
Zij- acdesise ls ieecelalee 
A onsseaicom S 
ee 6.66 6 alate 6 | 
: = \ N m= | 
OU Oxeella. eile i etles easels 4. 
2 — N — sn 
THE o.eele ave ele. gale a iat eee 
KGL | = | = | = | 
6.06 |\¢.66 6.66 6.68 
ae an — en —_—_o 
Ai o.e0\e.e6 6.00 6.08 Ay a7 || 
; Nish 
eV o 6 66 @.e6 6. 
7 
‘ S = 
-dap- e @ ie oe le.ee le. | 
Ww Ww 
ys a = NJ | 
¢ 


pane Me a Ie 


i GD «A 


cette cst ay amit, 
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Believing the rhythm | ile. als @ to be the cadence of the period, 
I have written double fa at ithe end of 255, 7,200.11. “Inivicto 
of the antistrophe Baxyats @ e ‘) retards the time of the corre- 


sponding yijs zre- (. | ay) in the strophe. Schmidt 2. ccxxiv, Ross- 


bach 667, Christ 482. 
138. Verses 700-05 (#87) = 804-13 (dvtw6y) : 


ppov- e ‘ A 6. are d. deze ld sige ld 
oTpo- By Hl - s. o* [8 ! 


ee Sea an NJ 


én ate ge: ss | 
v0- . l¢ ele os Le 6 ld. snsaig | le ete 
ee lest. Vso re 

6.¢e6\e. o.06 0. e.006 


Gx ald Sid Sle old. le Sale MMe. le 71 


Taking v. 2 as a mocking echo, perhaps pzantssimo, of the last five 
tones of vy. 1, I close the first period with it, as likewise the second 
period with its reécho inv. 4. For ¢pevds in 5 of the strophe, 
the antistrophe has one long syllable éxz-. The strophe being in- 
complete, the syllables yvovs and rax- in the above scheme are 
taken from the antistrophe. Schmidt 2. ccxxv. 

139. Verses 949-58 (wy) = 1024-33 (dvT@dy) : 


e \ 
VUV dle oie. o.ee ae | 
x Ww 
fi es bs | 
mots o.eela ele. e 
IN Pp 
Aoy- ate ele o.ee > | 
: ™ » | 
phe o.see\e oie 6 
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ae - Whe, es. ld ) @ 

ap- a an @ aie us apy | 
vu des « ise e. | 
-bv- geae @ ATG dei | 
ms ue 6 sp 6 x e. | 
éor- awe ri Py i Pe | 


In vv. 5 and 6 of the antistrophe is text-corruption, hence no 
corresponsion. The first syllable in v. 3 of the antistrophe (as) 
retards the time set by Ady- in the strophe. Schmidt 2. Ccxxvi, 
Rossbach 666. 

Verses 1113-14: 


e ohdid bide plana 
ra nds ou oko 
140. Verses 1154-70: 

Seem rekels oe 
Bee NP Old: ldeohd ae 
ee Dbl go ep ee 
Pre eo ol | 
+l 

vie |S LS 

we Jidd lid led 

we Stabs dl fl ee 


” 
aTr- 
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AINA Nea 
gid. Piss la via 
Ji gad i A 
¢ ime heal 
elees ee 
‘2s A Dee DE 
eolie seis 
He ia ddd x! 
Idacle wl 
Diese wie a bea ole 
Note the changes in time: in the first four vv. 3-8 time; in the 


next three 2-4; v. 8, 3-8; 
sisting of alternate 5-8 and 3-8 measures ; 


in vv. 9-10 the dochmiac rhythm con- 
in vv. 11-14, anapaestic 


2-4 time; finally a 3-8 verse and a dochmiac (16). Schmidt 2. 
CCxxIx, Rossbach 305, who gives v. 7 as J s) | | a | 
| 2 | |; see also Rossbach 803. 
141. Verses 1206-13: 
pd a ‘e spa 6 |x 
AES F). d J les e dl 
& 
xor- 2) s Jie. 6 le 
Peete Iai. le old 
w 
xoi ) 6 é @ | 
\ \ 
bn- c eee gil DP AP ieee 2 d ld é| 
mee Nise vin 
arr’ 2 e “8 Ane Spe ap. @ sie Paes ld | 
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Schmidt 2. ccxxx, Rossbach 305 (but at 741 he inclines to iambic- 
paeonic rhythm, as does Christ 407). 
142. Verses 1303-10 = 1311-20: 


a RE, NEP ON ON Sais 
oie elise cie gli¢e elie aia 
Ww Ww 
5 = 
4 das ele.eele olin | 
; N N N N| | 
ais oie e\i¢e @e\l¢ oie 
Ww 
\ \ in i \ 
Te ele elecvls @ d 
RUNES Bi 
KOUK elie elie @6'\¢ eile 
Ww Ww 
, \ \ \ 
Any- 3 siscsiee ¢ | 
\ N 
“TOV e ele ele ae ld ap 
AS \ \ i N \ \ 
av6 ele else d e d e ld e le Nig ld a | 
Ww Ww Ww 


The antistrophe retards the first tone of vv. 3 and 4, and does not 
retard the first of 8. Schmidt 2. Ccxxxt. 

143. Verses 1345-50 = 1391-96: three iambic trimeters sung, 
alternating with three verses in the rhythm Pies le . ‘ |. 
The first tone may be retarded. Schmidt 2. ccxxxiu, Christ 216, 
Gleditsch 178 (fvOuds mpocod.uxds). 


ARGUMENT OF (FHE“CLOUDS 


The play opens with a night scene, nearing dawn. Strepsiades 
lies_tossing restlessly; near him his son Pheidippides and the 
slaves, snoring (1-11). Strepsiades is harassed with debts in- 
curred by this horse-racing and aristocratic son (12-18). He 
begins to count over these debts (18-40). He bewails the day 
that ever he, the plain but well-to-do farmer, married the fine city 
lady of noble family, proud and extravagant (41-74). But now 
at last he has found a plan to free himself from his creditors 
(75-77). He wakens his gambling son and begs him to go to 
Socrates’ school (78-110), where there are two Arguments, a 
Stronger and a Weaker, the latter always winning, right or wrong. 
This is the one for Strepsiades’ purpose ; with it he will repudiate 
his debts (111-118). The son refuses to go (119-25). But Strep- 
siades is not cast down ; he will go himself-(126-32). From the 
Disciple. who admits him he hears wonderful proofs of Socrates’ 
wisdom and is the more anxious to meet him (133-220). 

Socrates is next descried aloft, a_transcendentalist, “ treading 
the air” (221+36). He descends, hears the old man’s request, . 
then matriculates him by a mysterious initiation (237-62) and 
summons the Clouds,-‘‘our divinities’ (263-313). After these 
‘have come, the neophyte receives instruction concerning them ; ~ 
also how the new god Revolution (Atvos) has supplanted Zeus 
(314-424). Strepsiades_renounces_ the old and devotes himself, 
body and soul, to the new (425-56). The Clouds promise him 
grand Success (457-75), and a preliminary examination is held of 
the old man’s capacity. This proves to be quite #77, but require- 
ments are waived and he is taken within to begin his studies 
(478-509). 

75 
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The Parabasis follows—a digression with interspersed hymns, 
wherein (1) the poet reproaches the Athenians saucily for having 
failed to award first prize to his first Clouds (510-62), then (2) the 
Clouds give some political advice (575-94), and deliver a message 
from the moon (607-26). 

Re-enters now Socrates, exacerbated at his unpromising pupil ; 
but he calls him forth to one more trial — with negative results 
(627-93). He then throws him on his own resources — he must 
be original and think for himself._Strepsiades does his best,-but 
with truly horrifying issue (694-780). He is expelled (789). 


~ In extremity he againbegs his son to get this higher education _ 


(814-64). With much reluctance and some impudence toward 
the Professor, young Pheidippides agrees to enter college 
(865-88). 


Before Pheidippides now speak the two Arguments, the Just and- 


the Unjust, the one offering him the old education, simple, honest, 
healthy, and virtuous, the other setting forth the alluring modern 
education, gay, frivolous, clever, unscrupulous, irreligious, and 
lecherous (889-1104). Pheidippides chooses the college novelties 
(1105-14). — During his brief career there, the Clouds, in a 
second digression, promise timely rain for the crops of the judges, 
if they award the prize to them, but floods, hail, and all-night 
storm, if they do not (1115-30). 

Strepsiades next comes to fetch hisson. At first glance Phei- 
dippides is seen to be “ disputatious and repudiatious ” (1165-77), 
and he at once gives proof of it, wielding the Weaker Argument 
in consummate fashion (1178-1200). The overjoyed father takes 
him in to a banquet (1201-12). Enter in turn_two_creditors — 
easy prey even for Strepsiades’ own poor smattering at the Weaker 
Argument. Rid of them, he returns to the banquet (1214-1302). 

A brief but ominous song from the Clouds, announcing 
imminent Doom (1303-20): 

Doom comes. Strepsiades issues howling, with a broken head 
(1321). —His-son-has_beaten-him,and now follows him out still 
further to ply the victorious Weaker Argument. In a set de- 


/ 


a eT 
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bate, presided over by the Clouds, Pheidippides proves that he is 
right not only to beat his father, but his mother too (1325-1443) !! 
This is too much for the old man (1444-51). He bitterly re- 
proaches the Clouds for misleading him, though admitting he has 
done wrong himself (1452-64). He appeals to his son to help 
him wreak vengeance on that accursed College ; but his son, now 
a young Alumnus, is all for his College (1464-75). Strepsiades 
enlists the aid ef Xanthias his slave. ‘Together they mount the 
roof_of the -dpovricrnprov and-fire it, occupants and all. Zxeunt 
the Clouds (1476-1511). 


APIZTO®A NOT? 
NE®HAAT 


TIIOBEZEIS ! 


Ai mpara Nededrar év dorer” €d:ddéxOnoav 
ére Kparivos pev évixa® Ivurivy, “Apeupias d€ Kove. 


a 


3 


duorep “Api- 


atoddvys dmoppipbeis tapadrdyws w7On deiv dvadiddEar tas Nedédas 


tas Sevtépas dropeuperbar® 7d Oéarpov. 


I. vroWérets: in the manuscripts 
of most Greek dramas are found brief 
prefatory notices of the date and cir- 
cumstances of their first production, 
taken from a work now lost, the A:- 
dacxadiat, by Aristotle (384-322 B.C.). 
To these are added arguments or 
summaries of the play (bmo@éces), 
with other miscellaneous informa- 
tion, probably written in part by the 
famous grammarians of Alexandria, 
whose activities date between 300 
and 146 B.c. Of the ten paragraphs 
prefixed to Vudes but two are here 
given. 

2. év Gore: i” sown, i.e. in 
Athens at the chief festival of Diony- 
sus, called Avopiora ta év dore (or 
Ta doTikd, Or TA weydda), to distin- 
guish it from the country celebration 
(Avoviowa Ta Kar’ dypovs) and the 
Lenaea (ra émi Anvalw). 

3. iby Onoav: were taught, t.e. 
to the actors and chorus. 

4. €ml Gpxovtos “Icdpxov: the 
archonship of Isarchus fell in the 
latter half of 424 B.c., and the first 
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dmotuxav ' 8& modd aAXov 


half of 423. As the festival came in 
the spring, the play was produced in 
423 B.C. 

5. Kparivos évika: Cratinus, now 
an old man, was one of the most 
famous of the earlier comedy writers; 
see n. on § 98, Introd. It was an 
honour to have one’s play accepted 
by the archon as one of the three to 
be presented at the state’s expense, 
and each of the three poets received 
a prize. But to obtain the third prize 
was to be beaten. As young Aris- 
tophanes had by this time been hon- 
oured for four successive years with 
first or second, it is now contrary to 
his reckoning (mwapahéyws) that he 
finds himself cast aside (a@roppipéels). 

6. dropéeuder Oar: ¢o rebuke, ex- 
presses purpose after dva-diddtar (¢o 
re-exhibit). 

7. amoruxov Kré.: if Arist. fazled 
jar more the next time (év Tots 
éreira), it must be that his play was 
not even accepted. For that reason 
he did not after all (otxérc) present 
his revised version (dtackevHy). 


3 Ne > , 4 
ét dpxovtos Iodpxov, 
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\\ > fal ” 
Kal €v Tois €meita ovKeTe THVv SucKeviy elonyayev. at Se Sevrepac® 
/ > 
NedeAa ext “Aperviov dpxovros. 


B’ 


> Bre > fal / , ‘ \ 
TavTOV €oTL TO TpoTepw, duecKevacrat Se em pepous as av! 


Tovro® 


dy dvadidaEar pev aitd Tod rovntod rpobvynbévros, odxére 8& TodrTo bv 
nv more aitiay rouoavros. 

Ka6orov” peév ody cxeddv Tapa Trav pépos yeyevnuevyn didpOwars. 
TA MEV Yap TEpLypHraL, TA O€ TapaTremAEKTaL, Kal ev TH ThE Kal év ™ 
TOV mporwTov duddAayH peTETXNpATLTTAL, & dé SAoTYEpods THs dia- 
oKevns TodtTa OvTA TETIXNKEY, aiTika para Y pev TapdBacts® rod 


cal *” \ Ld 
XOpod ypeuTrat, Kal Grou 6 dikatos Adyos mpds Tov adiKov Aade?,* Kat 


7 
TeAevTaloy drrov KaleTat 7 duaTpiBy  Swxpdrovs. 


8. at S¢ Sevrepar kré.: this state- 
ment, directly in conflict with the 
preceding and with what follows, is 
best regarded as an addition due to 
some misunderstanding. 

g. todro xrté: z.c. this present 
drama, as found in the manuscripts. 
But it has been recast in part. 

10. os av: with mpoduunbérros. 

11. 80 fv wore aitlav: for some 
cause or other. 

12. Ka0dAovKTE. : speaking broadly, 
in nearly every part has correction 
taken place. For some passages have 
been removed, others inserted, and 
changes made in the arrangement 
and in the distribution of the charac- 
ters, while other passages (4 = 74) of 
the following sort have been subjected 
to a complete recasting; for example 
(atrixa udda) etc. 

13. twapdBacts: seen. on vv. 510— 
626. 

14. Aadet: post-classical substi- 
tute for Néyer. The passage referred 
to runs from v. 889 to 1104. 

ARISTOPHANES — 6 


15. SiarpiBy: school, a late 
usage. Other marks of the post- 
classical date of this passage are 
avrixa para =adtlka, for example, 
and kal drov answering pév in 7 wey 
TapaBaccs. 

This last paragraph has given rise 
to endless dispute among modern 
scholars, who have attempted to re- 
construct the plot of the first Clouds, 
eg. by making Socrates only a physi- 
cal philosopher and not also a moral 
corrupter of the youth, and then dis- 
engaging from the text as it now 
stands those parts that ex hypothest 
were inserted or substituted in the 
never-completed revision.. For all 
this one must consult the editions of 
Teuffel-Kaehler (1887) and of Kock 
(1894) besides endless essays in the 
philological journals. But it is seen 
at once that the data for final settle- 
ment of such questions are wanting. 
In recent years philological acuteness 
has turned to more profitable subjects. 
See P. Mazon. 


TA TOY APAMATOS TIIPOSOTA! 


STPEVIAAHS 
PEIAINMIAH> 
@EPAION STPEVIAAOY 
MA@eHTAI SOKPATOTS 
TOKPATHS 

Xopoz NEEAQN 2 


I. mpdcwma: masks, lit. faces. 
It has long been taught that the 
state provided but three actors for 
a drama, and that the poet had so 
to compose his play that these three 
could present all the characters. So 
Haigh, Attic Theatre?, 252 f. 

But it has recently been made 
almost certain that such limitation 


in the number of actors was unknown _ 


that the changes of costume ren- 
dered necessary thereby would have 
been inartistic and almost impossible 
and that the 
three-actor rule arose only later, 
when troupes of players travelled 


from lack of time; 
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AIKAIO> AOros 
AAIKoz Aoroz 
ILAzIAz, daveror7s 
AMYNIAS, OaveroTs 
X AIPE@QN 

EPMH> 


through Greece and other lands 
presenting their dramas with as little 
expense as possible and practising 
excision if necessary. The fact that 
normally the dramatic dialogue was 
limited to three persons is due there- 
fore, not to economic exigency, but 
to the Greek artistic sense for pro- 
priety and clarity of expression. So 
Dr. Kelley Rees, Zhe So-called Rule 
of Three Actors in the Classical Greek 
Drama (Dissert., Chicago, 1908). 

2. Xopds vedeASv: in comedy the 
chorus, or band of singing dancers, 
numbered 24, in tragedy, since the 
time of Suphocles, 15. Haigh, Adc 
Theatre, 323 f. 


> A > , 
Iov tov: 


NE®EAAT 


UTpewuddys 


<> Wi; nw r nw ON ~~ nw Lol 9 
q@ Zev Bacrrev, To XPNLA TwVY VUKTwY OTOV: 


ie 
ATTEPAVTOV. 


WS) S ie c tg / 
OQUOETO HeLEpa YVEVNTETAL ; 


‘\ A , 
Kal pnv Tahau y adextpvdvos NKova eyo: 


¢ my yh es 
Ot-O_ OLKETQL PEYVKOVOLP. 


ay’ ovK av Tpo TOV. 


3 AS > an y 
amodo.o ONT, @ TOAELE, TOAA@Y OvVEKA, 


y > pay PM) 2) , N Se. 
OT OUOE kKo\ao efeorl MOlTOUS OLKETAS.— 


At the back of the round épxy- 
otpa or dancing-place of the cho- 
rus is represented a street with two 
or three houses. (There was 
probably no stage.) In the por- 
tico or zpdOvpov of one of these 
houses lies Strepsiades, near him 
his son Pheidippides and some 
slaves asleep. It is night. 


IIPOAOTO2 1-262 


The prologue is all that part of 
a drama (dpapa, dpaw) which pre- 
cedes the entrance (zapodos) of 
' the chorus. It is usually com- 
posed in iambic trimeter. For 
this see Introd. §§ 125-31, HA. 
10g! ff., G. 1658 ff. 

UrpefidSns: by etymology a 
scion of the orpedw family, one 
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of the McFraud clan, we might say, 
or one of the Dodges or Turners. 

1. lod lod: heigh-ho; O dear, 
O dear! 

2. TO Xptpa Kré: this night- 
business — how long it zs! It is 
broad day in the theatre, but the 
audience take the hint and imagine 
night. 

4. kal phy: surely. — eyo: 
added bitterly, as he hears the 
slaves snoring (péyxw). 

5. ovk av: almost as common 
as our own ellipse “they wouldn’t 
ve” (sc. EppeyKov) ; cp. 108, 154, 
769, 1379: — mpd tod: before this; 
Tov in its old demonstr. sense. 

6. -mod-,oA-, woA-: a petulant 
explosion of f’s. 

7. te: when, passing into cau- 
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GdN’ ods 6 xpnords ovTogt vExvias _ 


ye(peTat THS VUKTOS, GAAG TEpCeTaL 


> oy, vi > r) N - 0 
€V TEVTE TLOVPALs EYKEKOPOVANLEVOS. I 


lal 7 
GAN’, el SoKel, peyKwpey eyKeKadup pEvor. 


aN od Svvapar Setharos evdew, SdKvdm-vos 


an v 7 ~ , ‘\ lal 00. atm 
wo THs Satavyns Kal THS PaTVysS Kal THY KpEwV 


‘\ a XN cv 
dua TOUTOVL TOV VLOPV. 


€ \ , ¥ 
oO dé KOLYNV €\ WV 


ce / a \ 4 
immaletat Te Kal EvywpiKeverat 15 


dverpoTrohet 0 immous: eyo & amodAvpar 


ec an ¥ \ /, > "5 
OpOv ayovray Thy cehnvyY ElKadaS* 


sal s¢uce. With war literally at 
Athens’ gates, escape for the slaves 
was easy, hence chastisement had 
to be light. By the year 413 B.c. 
more than 20,000 of them had de- 
serted to the enemy (Thuc. 7. 27). 

8. ov8€: mo more (than the 
slaves). —xpnorés: wzce; ironic. 

10. wévyte: probably a “round” 
number, like our “half-dozen”; 
not lit. “five.” — éy-Ke-KopSvAn- 
pévos: en-swaddled ; a comic and 
scornful partic. formed directly 
from KopdvAn (head-scarf) ; man- 
tilla-ed. 

11. et Soxet: zf that’s the vote, 
the will of the majority. Cp. the 
formula éd0fev t77 BovAj Kal rd 
dnp. 

12. Delivered after fruitless si- 
lence in tragic style; for de/Aatos 
and evdw (instead of xabevdw) are 
extremely rare in prose. 

13. trdris Samdvyskté.: avari- 
ant from the usual biters. — parvys : 


lit. manger; = stall, or stud. 
Note the recurrence of 8 and ns 
in 12 and 13, and the falling apart 
of the three pérpa in 13. 

14. Képnv exov: wearing long 
hair — the habit of the aristocratic 
knights and people of quality, 
which came to mean “taking on 
(h)airs,” “ playing the fine gentle- 
man,” as in 545. 

15. Even in war times imzorpo- 
gia for the festival races was the 
great passion of the fashionable 
youth. In 416 B.c. their head, 
Alcibiades, entered no less than 
seven four-horse chariots at the 
Olympic games. The single racer 
was called tzzos xéAns, the pair a 
ovvwpis (whence Evvwpikevouat), 
the four-horse chariot a Cedyos. 

16. The verse divides in the ex- 
act middle, éy# winning a pathetic 
prominence. 

17. elkddas: the twenties, the 
days of the month from the 2oth 
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e A na 
_OL- yap T6KOL X@povow. 


yy cal , 
ante, Tat, AVxVor, 


»¥ \ A Y a 
KaKepe TO ypapparetor, iv’ avayvea KaBov 


~s ft / PI 4 \ , \ We 

omega os ofetha, Kal Loyicwpatrods TéKOUS- 20 
po ee ds ian} nw 

hep ida, Ti ddeiio; ‘dddexa pvaslacia’ 


Tod 65deKa pras Hacia; ti éypnoduny; 


97 > > 7, Sh 
OT ETPLapLNV_TOV KoTTaTiav;. Oto. Tadas, 


el?” efexdrynv mpdrepov Tov d>bahpov io. 


on; cf. our “teens.” They were 
hateful only because they ended in 
the €vn kat véa, which was the day 
for paying interest (tdéxos). So at 
Rome they had “ ¢vzstes kalendae.” 
The old man evades naming the 
ugly day from dislike of it, just as 
for the opposite reason the lover 
of “Sally in our Alley” plays 
round the name of Sunday in the 
old song: “Of all the days that’s 
in the week | I dearly love but 
one day, | And that’s the day that 
comes betwixt | A Saturday and 
Monday.” 

18. Xwpotor: 
deed come on at a sleepless rate in 
Athens, running from Io to 36 per 


interest did in- 


cent.—Gamre: “ight, lit. ‘ouch. 
The slave brings lamp and 
ledger. 


21. SH8exa pvas: 12 x $18.00= 
$216.00. Pasias comes for his 
money later (v. 1213 ff.). 

22. Tov: for what? a gen. 
of exchange (as in 31), usually 
called gen. of price. — rt: inner 


acc.; what use did I make of 
them ? 

23. Spoken after a pause. — 
kommatiav: one of the famous 
blooded horses of Corinth, branded 
on the haunch with the city’s an- 
cient initial letter Koppa ( 9épu- 
dos) —the original of our Q. A 


Corinthian coin of the 5th cent. 
B.C. shows the winged horse Peg- 
asus with a 9 beneath him. 

24. é&-exomnv: a pun On ko7- 
mwatias. For the indic. with e6e, 
expressing unattainable wish, see 
Sa17G, HA. S71 Ga isin. = 
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SerdimT (dys 


Dirwv, aduceis: EAavve TOV GavToOV Spdpov. 25 


lol A / 4 > >: / 
it, rovr €or. —Tovti —7TO kakov, 0 w amroh\wexev. 


> lal b \ if (4 / 
ove_poTrodet yap Kal Kabevour LT TUK V. 


A N ‘ , 
$e. mocovs Spdpovs a Ta TOAEMLOTH PLA ; 


ir. éue pev ad Toddovds Tov marép’ edavvers Spdpovs. 


te - ’ ‘\ bs / 
aTap ‘Ti ypéos €Ba we’ meta Tov Hactayr ; 30 


¢ a) lad PS) a \ “A iN vA ’ 
TPELS HvaeL upptakou KQL TPOoKXoL UVLO. 


9 ¥ 
$e. dmaye Tov inmov e€ahioas oikade. 


25. adukets: —‘¢a foul, Philo!” 
Dreaming of his race-practice, 
Pheidippides sees his friend cut- 
ting across the course (dorpexet) 
—an unfair and dangerous act. 
Hence — “keep to your own 
track.” 

26. rovr(: a feeling repetition 
of rovro; “that’s the trouble — 
right there.” 

27. Kal KabetvSov: even when 
asleep ; a comical charge truly, but 
excusable from the sleepless sire. 
—twmqv: sc. Téxyvnv, horsery 
(like “archery,” “cookery ”) =¢he 
track, or turf. 

28. Clearly Philo has got pos- 
session of the course and “ is going 
to drive his war-chariots (sc. dp- 
pata)” as many laps (dpdjovus) as 
he pleases. These rorteuorypia 
flourished of course on no real field 
of battle at that period; they were 
but racing cars decked perhaps in 
martial gear. 

2g. éwé: emphatic by reason of 


its form, position, and the following 
bev (=pyjv).— moddovs : emphatic 
because separated from and _ pre- 
ceding its substantive. The line 
is not easy to deliver rhythmically, 
if the logical emphasis be observed. 

30. In his tragic plight, the old 
man borrows a tragic phrase from 
Euripides; note (1) ypéos deét, 
for the prose form ypéws indeclin. 
or ypea plural; (2) éBa = Attic 
€Bn; (3) the acc. pe after Ba 
without prep. (Cp. “arrive” in 
Shakespeare, ¢.¢. 3 Henry V/ 
5.3.8 “have arrived our coast”). 
“What debit hath arrived me ?” 
would be corresponding stilted 
English. 

31. Sipplokov: the light déppos 
or chariot-box of the dpa, item- 
ized apart from the wheels (tpoyoc), 
and unshipped from them when 
notin’ use! GHomse//aesen 722) 

32 f. The groom (immoxopos) 
is told to give the horse a good roll 
(eé-adivdw) before leading him 
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2) > > “\> - A Lal 
adr’, @ wen’, eEpAiKas ene y’ ex TOV enor, 


7 \ >» 
OTE Kal Oikas oprynka XaTEpou TOKOU 


> v , , 
evexupacerbai hacw. 


Pe. 


> iZ i 
ETEOV, @ TATEP, 35 


Ti dvotKoAaivers Kat oTpEeper tHv vvyO odnp ; 


at. 
Pe. 
at. 


tA / lal 
ddxver pé tus Syjpapxos €k TOV OTPaOpatov. 
oe > a , 
eacov, ® Saori, KaTadaphety Ti pe. 
ov 8 ovv Kdbevde* ra dé ypéa tadr’ tof or 


> \ Y 
els THY Kepadny amavTa THY ONY TpEpeTat. 40 


pev. 


¥s)> lo 
El? wpe’ 7 Tpopvnotpr atodéoOar Kakas, 


NTS ME HM ETNpE THY OV pyTEpa* 
Emol yap Hv aypoukos novaTos Bios 


home. But in his own case (épueé 
ye) Strepsiades finds the prep. e& 
literally true. 


33. TOV enav: Sc. xpNUaTwV 
property. 

34. Ore: causal, as in 7.— 
Gprynka: with diknv the verb 


édXdicKavw (fo owe) means fo lose 
a suit. — X@repor: Kal eTEpor. 

35. evexupdoeo ar : middle, wz// 
get their surety (évéxuvpa) by levy- 
ing on my _ property. — éredv: 
really; an adv. used only in 
questions with roused feeling ; 93, 
820, 1502. 

37- Ts: Some sort of —then a 

_pause before naming this new 
species of insect, the sheriff (dypu- 
apxos = shire-reeve). 

38. ® Saipovie: “my 
Sir”; a formula much used in ex: 
postulation. 


dear 


39. ov 8 ovv: with imy. 
gives impatient, unwilling, or 
scornful assent: “well, well, if you 
must.” The pronoun rarely seems 
to be emphatic. — xdBevSe: “sleep 
on”; note present tense. — tcé 
Sti: assuredly; a clause paren- 
thetic and practically an adverb. 

40. G@mavta: the whole set of 
them, with postscript emphasis. — 
THY onv: your own, also emphatic 
by separation from its substan- 


tive. ded: ah! He falls into 
reverie. 
41. Tpo-pvqorpta : match- 


maker ; from mpo-pvaopat to court 
for another. 

42. yfjpar: elided, as KoAacat 
in-7. —én-fjpe: (alpw) put me up 
to — , induced me. 

43. pot: emphatic; “ ze was 
a farm-life most delightful.” 
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lal > la tA 
EUPWTLOV, AKOPNTOS, ELKN KELWEVOS, 


Bpvov peditrars Kat tpoBarous Kal OTELPVAOLS. 45 


éreit’ eynua Meyakdéovs Tod Meyaxdéous 


GdeApidqv ayporkos ov €€ dorews, 


‘A sn 
TELVHV, TPUPOT AV, EYKEKOLTVPHLEVNV. 


Y - i 3 SS 
TAUTHV OT eydmouy, TvyKaTEKAIVOUNY EyY@ 


» ~ , , 
Olav Tpvyos, TPATLAS, Eplwv, TEPLOVG LAS, 50 


© ad pvpou, KpoKoU, KaTayAWTTLTMATwD, 
datravys, habuypov, Kadvddes, Devervddi8as. 


44 f. might be a picture of the 
farm and deserted monastery of 
Kaesariani to be seen at the pres- 
ent day perched on the rugged side 
of Mt. Hymettus overlooking 
Athens. —edpas is mould, decay ; 
evpwtiaw to moulder. —é-K6pyTos : 
unkempt, rude; Kopewto sweep. — 
Bptov : teeming, bursting ; a poetic 
word = prose dépydw. — 7d orép- 
prrov is pressed olive cake. 

46. To marry the niece of Meg- 
acles the son of Megacles was to 
marry “ the daughter of a hundred 
earls.” The family, under the 
name Alcmaeonidae, had been 
celebrated from before the time of 
Solon and Draco, antedating all the 
tyrants and producing (or allying 
to itself) such men as Pisistratus, 
Cleisthenes, and Pericles. At this 
very time a Megacles appears in 
the inscriptions as ypapareds to 
the Treasurers of the Sacred 
Monies (428/7 B.c.); and the 
youngest scion Alcibiades has 
alrcady such a record (Introd. 


§§ 39, 62, 108), that Arist. quite 
naturally names this house, from 
which to draw his young horse- 
racing hero Pheidippides. 

47. The contrasts are juxta- 
posed. 

48. éy-ke-KoLovpw-pévny : be- 
Pompadoured. Coisyra seems to 
be the name of some grand dame, 
some Madame Pompadour, of 
earlier times, probably of this same 
family. Cp. the word-formation 
with that in Io. 

49. éyé: emphat. position, as 
in 4. The contrast comes in 51. 

50 ff. The metrical feet fall 
apart (0vaipeois) as he slowly 
numbers the odours; thrice we 
hear the rhythm 5 8. His mem- 
ories waken echoes in the words 
(Tp- Tp-, -as -as, -ov -ov, -dos -dos). 
“Smelling of lees, pigs, fleece, 
and ease” is not literal but gives 
the tone.—katayror.: d2llings 
and cooings. 

52. Aadvypod: vluttony; da- 
pvocw to devour, gorge. — Colias 
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, v ¥ > lal art 
mpopacw epackor, ‘a yivat, Nav omabas.’ ” 


4 xa 


Oepatrav 


zr e A > + PD nr , 
eAarov nv OUK EvEeoT EV TH AUYVY. 


> ¥” / , \ , @ , 
1s OLWOL* TL Y2p fol TOV TOTHV NWTTES AVXVOD ; 


dedp ENO’, va khans. 


Oc. dua ri dH7a KAavoopmat ; 


it. OTe Tav Taxewr everifers Opvahrioav. 


\ ag ¢ ~ 
peta TaVvO’”, ows vov eyevel? vids ovTovi, 60 


and Genetyllis are epithets of 
Aphrodite, the one because of her 
temple at the promontory Colias 
near Athens, the other because 
the goddess of marriage. 

53- phy: zz truth.—adN 
éomd0a: o7 the contrary, she was 
always at the ordOn, 2.e. using the 
weaver’s rod (o7ra6y) to drive 
down closely the woof-threads 
upon the warp. A virtuous wife, 
think the audience. 

55. Alay oma0ds: but when 
Streps. shows them his threadbare 
iuatvov — as he had to his wife by 
way of excuse (zpdgacis) for his 
words — they see his joke ; for oza- 
Gav was also colloquially 4o waste 
or sguander. “Wife, all too well 
you weave me waste-coats.” —epa- 
okov: with ay iterative, would say ; 
S. 1183, HA. 835, G. 1296. 

56. The lamp has gone out. 


— ‘piv: the plural is perhaps a bit 
presumptuous. 

57. wotnv Adxvov: a oper 
lamp was indeed extravagant in 
war-time. With olive-groves cut 
and all Attica cooped within the 
walls, both honey and oil (“ sweet- 
ness and light” as Gildersleeve 
has said) were scarce and high. 
Note the emphasis of wérnv by its 
separation from the substantive. 

58. KAdgs: “to howl” meant 
often “to getacuffing”; so oiwwlw 
2 Ie /eeO ee Comm Nace OULLL 
catch it’ —no boy asks what. 

59. OpvardrAlSov: some of the 
fat wicks; S. 883, HA. 736, G. 
1097. I. 

60. Omrws: = ws, when ; an old- 
fashioned usage proper to, the old 
countryman. — otroat: ere, with 
a gesture; hence no article with 
vids, S. 805, HA. 674, G. 945. 2. 
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mept Towvdpatos 61 vTedfev ehovdopovpeba. * 
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Hh bev yap Ummov mpooerife, mpos Tovvou.a, 


EdvOurmov, ) Xaiputmov, 7 Kadhurnidny, 


eyo d€ Tov mdmT0VU TUOeunv Pedavidnv. 65 


4 \ Ss > - 7s ae > a , 
TEWS [LEV OVV expivomeD ELTA THM KPOVH 


Kown EvveBynpev Kabeuela Dediaridyy. 


A os en , > > f 
TOUTOV TOV vLoV AapBavova eKopiceTo, 


ra \ , x Y > ay , N ay 
OTAaV OU Beyas WV apy G QvuVNS T Pos TIONLY, 


wotep Meyakdens, Evatid’ éxav —.’ 


61. 8H: wamely. 

62. éAovSopovpe8a: note the 
tense. 

63. tmmov: for antiquity a zo- 
men Was an omen, and the “man 
on horseback’? was a leader and 
an aristocrat. What better omen 
then than Bav6urmos or the like? 
That was the name of Pericles’ 
father. — mpocetiOer: was for adda- 
img; imperfect tense for imperfect 
act. 

65. Tod wammov: again old 
country-usage instead of azo Tod 
manrov. — érWéuny : was for nan- 
img; imperfect as in 63. The 
middle is regular in this sense. — 
PeSwv-l8yv: Strepsiades’ father 
was named ®</dwy (v. 134); he 
would follow the ancient custom 
of naming grandson from grand- 
father, yielding a bit in adding the 
proud patronymic -(dys. Peidwr, 
from <idouct, was a “thrifty” 
omen, if not aristocratic 


eyo 8 edny, 

66. téws: for a time. — éxpi- 
vopeba: we disputed; an old-time 
use of the word in middle voice. 

67. Pead-ummlyv: Spare-horse ; 
a compromise hardly easy for the 
youth to bear among his fast 
associates of the turf. Cp. the 
Indian name Young-man-afraid- 
of-his-horses. 

69 f. O when you are a man! 
The sentence is incomplete, as are 
ei-yap wishes and English wishes 
beginning “if only.” Madame 
Strepsiades is probably thinking 
how her darling will look in the 
Panathenaic procession or when, 
returning a victor from the Olym- 
pian games, he is granted proces- 
sional honours to the acropolis 
(76Xs), clad in long saffron robe 
(évoTis). 

70. Meyaxdéns: two genera- 
tions earlier a Megacles had in- 
deed won a four-horse chariot race 
in the Pythian games. Pindar’s 


| 
‘ 
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> > A , 
‘Grav pev ovv Tas atyas €k Tov pedd€ws, m1 


7 ¢ , A , 5) , 5) 
WOTTEP O TAaTY) Pp OOv, dup €pav EVI) MLEVOS. 


lal lal \ / 
Gd’ odk érreiHero Tots epots ovdev édyors, 


> a. ti Le lan / 
aAN’ UTTEpov ov KAaTEXEEV TOV KPHLATWDV. 


vov ovr, dynv THY viKTa ppovTilwr ddod, 75 
piav nopov atpamov Samovios vmeppua, 

Hv Hv avareiow Tovtovi, cwOyoopar. 

add’ é€eyetpar tpatov avtov Bovroman. 


lal Ce 4 > SA > es nw 
TWS Ont av Novo QUTOV ETTEVELD QUILL 5 TTWS ; 


Devdirmidn, Pevdimmtd.ov. 


/ > / 
$e. Ti, @ TaTEp; 80 


ir. Kvoov pe Kal THY xeipa dds THY Serdar. 


de. idov. 


Ti €OTW ; ar. 


lal , 
Elir€ Lol, Pudeis ELE ; 


\ N A x Ni y 
$e. v7) TOv lowed Tovrovi Tov Ummov. 


seventh Pythian ode still cele- 
brates it. 

71. pev ovv: way, rather ; cor- 
rective. Stony ground (peAXevs) 
is the natural habitat of goats. 

72. év-nppévos: (-arTw) = év- 


dedupevos. Cp. adatw 18 for differ- 
ent sense. 
73. ovK émelOero: would not 


heed. —épois: emphatic because 
separated from its noun. 

74. twr-epov: a comic new 
vooos immky, the horse-complaint, 
named on the analogy of txt-epos 
jaundice, vd-epos dropsy. — pov: 
may depend on in the 
verb or on xpynuatwv; in the first 
case ypnuatwv is a nearer defini- 
tion of pov.—kat-éxee: prob. 
aor., from €yea. 


KaTQ- 


75 {. 6803: way, depends on 
dpovri~wy and is contrasted with 
the one frail or bypath (atparés) 
which is so devilish extraordinary 
(datpoviws ieppva), on which in- 
deed, the plot of the comedy is to 
run. — plav: emphatic by isola- 
tion. 

80. Pedimmibiov: coaxing di- 
minutive; PAzddy. 

81. Kboov: KUVEW. 

82. i8o0v: there, vorld, ecco. 

83. IloveSa: the sea-god was 
also creator of the horse, and pa- 
tron saint of the knights and of 
aristocrats in general. — rovrovt: 
yonder ; he probably points to 
some statue or bust of Poseidon 
standing before the house with 
the statue of Hermes, which regu- 
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aT. 


8 , A A 
HY ot YE TOVTOV pndapas TOV UrmrLov . 


we N € la A 
ovTOS yap 0 Beds aitids ou TOV KaKav. 85 
2) > ¥ b) a , ” A 
add’ elmep EK THS Kapdias pm’ OvTws dures, 


® Tat, Tov jot. Ge. 


xT. 


ti 0€ Tapa SnTa oo ; 


¥ ¢ ‘2 N lal 
EKOTpEeWov WS TAXLOTA TOUS OQvVUTOV TpPOTrOUs, 


Kat pavlav ehdav av eyo TApawEerw. 


Ge. eye dy, Ti Kedevers ; 
coma, 


x x , = 
vy Tov Avovucor. 


, 
Ut. Kal Te TEioeL ; 


at. 


Ge. 7rei- 
go 
devpo vuv amdoBrere. 


Can N & a \ > 2 
opas TO Bipiov TovTO Kal TolKid.op ; 


Pe. Opa. 


, > oe ‘ > / > , 
Tt OVVY TOUT EOTLY ETEOV, W TATEP ; 


it. vyav codav tovr €ati dpovTiaTypiov~ 


larly guarded Athenian entrances 
(see v. 1478). 


Poseidon Hippios, with trident; a 
coin of Potidaea, 


84. ph "pol ye: sc. Acye. — Tov 
immov: appositive to rovrov, not 
its substantive. 

87. tl: wherein? — BdfjTa: 
pray; impatiently. 


88. tk-otpepov: he is to turn 
his habits inside out as he would 
his tudrvov ;=“to turn over a new 
leaf.” 

94. Wvxav: philosophers had 
been disputing much what the 
yuxn or soul was.  Strepsiades 
had heard of these discussions, but 
perhaps for him Wvya/ meant what 
it did when he was a boy learning 
Homer—the “spectral dead,” 
“disembodied spirits.” Socrates 
was to him a modern “ medium.” 
—¢povriertpiov: formed on the 
analogy of BovAev-rnpiov, diKao- 
TNPLOV, Epyac-THpiov, Means reflec- 
tory, contemplatory, speculatory, 
or cogitatorium, from ¢povrila, 
dpovtiatys; hence by strange 
irony it is Arist. himself who first 
worked out even in detail the pro- 
fessional thinking-shops of modern 


94 APISTO®ANOYS 


A lol > » ‘\ x 3: St 
éevtav0 évoikove avopes, ou TOV OUpaVvor 95 


ec yy V4 
héyovtes dvateiMovow ws Eat TLYyEUS, 


»” lal ® lal A 
KAOTLW TEPL NAS OUTOS, NMLELS & avOpakes. 


obro. SuddoKove’, apyvpiov Hv Tus O10, 


ek . 
N€yovTa viKav Kal OlKaLa KQOLKG. 


$e. cio de Tives; Sr, 


> BQ? 9 Raye » 
ovK 010 aKplBas Tovvoya.: 


pepyrvopporTiaTat KQaAOL TE Kayabot. 101 


$c. aiBot, tovnpol y’, oida. 


universities, the seminaries and 
laboratories. 

94-97. ovpavev: stands by zpo- 
Anus (fore-seczure) in the earlier 
clause, while English transfers it 
into the s-clause. — Hippon 6 
a6eos, one of the new philosophers, 
seems to have compared the dome 
of heaven to a mvyevs or syoth- 
erer, a dome-shaped furnace or 
oven inwhich charcoal was burned. 
Cratinus had ridiculed this in his 
comedy the Iavorrau (Eye-alls, or 
Know-tt-alls). Arist. borrows the 
doctrine for his composite Socrates, 
and adds from Heraclitus the com- 
parison of men (avOp-w7or) with 
charcoal (av6p-axes). For accord- 
ing to Heraclitus we draw in tov 
Oetov AOyov (divine reason) by 
respiration and through the pas- 
sage-ways of the senses (ot aicOn- 
TiKOt mépo.)—less when asleep, 
more when awake—just as 
avOpaxes grow black when with- 
drawn from the fire, but if given 
fire and air become living. 


Tovs adalovas, 


g6. Aéyovtes: Jy argument, as 
in 99, 115, 1211. 

98 f. Again a borrowing and 
blackening. Socrates asked no 
pay, indeed offered no formal in- 
struction at all; and it was Protag- 
oras, not Socrates, who boasted 
that he could win in debate though 
holding the weaker argument (tov 
ntTw AOyov KpeitTw Tovety). Here 
Arist. voices probably the general 
feeling when he changes this boast 
of mere skill to the very dangerous 
business of winning whether right 
or wrong (99). So, however, in 
fact was this skill working out in 
contemporary Athens. 

100. ovK ot8: true to his name 
Strepsiades here dissembles a bit 
(oTpepe). 

IOI. peptvo-ppovtioral: a72x- 
ous thinkers, original researchers, 
strug-for-truthers. Then after a 
pause (the v. divides in the exact 


middle) he adds perfect gentlemen, 
aristocrats. 


102. aiBot: dah !— -rovnpol: 
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‘ 2) A“ > 
TOUS WYPLWYTAS, TOUS avuTroontous héyets, 


«@ c lal 
av 0 kakodaiuav LwKparyns Kal Xaipedov. 


at. 


x »¥ , : ye x / 
YN, TlLWTA BYOEV Elms VYTLOV. 105 


> > »” wn 
adh’ e& Te KHdEL TOY TaTpowV addiTor, 


, lal / 
TOUTWY YEVOU (LOL, TKATAMEVOS THY UTTLK TV. 


> x x \ 
Pe. ovK av pa Tov Ardvucor, «i Soins ye pou 


\ - - rc 
Tous daciavovs ovs Tpéhe Aewyopas. 


¥*4f)p b) lo > 
it. 0, avtiBodo o°, & pidtar’ avOparev emo, 110 
> \ 
€elOav didaoKov. Ge. kal Ti cou pabyoopa ; 
it. eivau tap avrois dacw audw Tw hoy, 


low fellows. —édaltovas: swind- 
lers. 

103. @Xptavras: untrue of 
Socrates, who was always in the 
open, but probably true of Protag- 
oras who Ta& 7oAAG evdov duatpiBea 
(Plat. Protag. 311 a), and of 
Prodicus, who even gave lectures 
in bed (of. cit. 315 d).—dv- 
vrosqtous: ‘“sockless  Jerries.” 
Of this crime Socrates was in 
truth guilty; though not bare- 
faced (dAalov), he went bare- 
footed. 

_ 104. Xawpepdv: the impul- 
sive half-mad disciple of Socrates 
(codpos Kat pavixds), who ques- 
tioned the Delphic oracle concern- 
ing his master’s wisdom (Plat. 
Afpol. 21 a). He was unmerci- 
fully ridiculed by the comic poets 
as a pale, cadaverous hat, a son of 
night, a sycophant, flatterer, para- 
site, dirty beggar, and thief. No 


wonder the young aristocrat re- 
coils. 

105. 9 H: @h, ah! or O,O/— 
vjmuov: an old-fashioned word 
perhaps (certainly at this time a 
poetic word) for avonrov or eves. 

106. @Aditov: (lit. darley 
meal) = daily bread. Here, after 
Tatpwwv, it is a comic substitute 
for xypnudtwv or the like (ances- 
tral property); so in 176, 648. 
one of these; 
predicate and partitive. —cxacd- 
pevos: oxa(l)w (Zo cut) here is 
to slacken, ease off, abate; cp. 409, 
740. —trmhv: see 27. 

108. ovk av: 7 wouldn't; verb 
omitted as in 5. 

109. dactavots: Pheasants and 
peacocks were then rare new birds 
in Athens, kept only by the rich 
such as Leogoras, father of the 
orator Andocides. 

110. ® idArare: in tragic air. 


107. ToUTwYV: 
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i te > 4 Ci , XN XN yY 
TOV KPELTTOP ,° OOTLS EOTL, KAL TOV YNTTOVA. 


Y lal , \ y 
TovTow Tov ETEpoV TOL Adyouy, TOV NTTOVA, 


vikav héyovta hace TAOLKOTEPA. 115 


nv ov mab ov ad vTOV hoyo 
Hv ovv ways ou TOV ad.iKov ToUTOY hoyor, 


a& vov ddeihw dia o€, TOUT@Y TOV YpEwV 


ovk dv amrodoinv ovd’ dv 6Bohdv ovdevi. 


be. ovk Gv mOoiunv: od yap av Trainv idew 


‘ ¢ , \ A r) 7, 
TOUS LTTEAS TO XPeHa LAKEKVQLO LEVOS. 120 


aT. 


ovK apa, ma THY Anpytpa, TOV y evar Edel, 


ovr avrds, ov? 6 Luytos, ov 6 capdopas ° 


adN’ €EeX@ o és KOpakas Ek TNS OlKias. 


113 f. kpelrrova . qrTova: 
the weaker argument is not always 
in the wrong (ddicos) ; an inno- 
cent man may have appearances 
against him. But from the moral 
point of view the argument of the 
ddixos-man is always #rTwv. Poor 
Strepsy’s conscience tells him that 
of these two strange dapovia, 
Buttal and Re-buttal, it is Re- 
buttal, the #7Twv Adyos, whose aid 
he needs. 

11g. thalnv: tAnvae to brook 
is poetic for roAuay or avéxerOar. 

120. A gentleman - knight 
should be well-groomed (daz-eor- 
Aeyywopevos, Eg. 580); but if the 
strigil of hard study scrape your 
colour off (dva-xvatw) and leave you 
& pds, Pheidippides wants none of 
it. The Knights were that select 
and aristocratic body of a thousand 
horse, the City Troop, figuring 


more largely in pomp than in field. 
They are preserved in stone to 
this day in the frieze of the Par- 
thenon. 

121. Afpntpa: the oath by the 
goddess of grain (including Strep- 
siades’ dAduita) fits well the situa- 
tion (éde from éo@iw). Greek 
swearing, on the artistic “referen- 
tial system ” of Bob Acres, usually 
fitted well; cp. 83. 

122. 6 {vyos: in a four-abreast 
the vyso. were the two horses 
under the yoke (fvyov) ; the two 
outriggers were called cetpa-fpopor 
trace-bearers (1300).—cap-pdpas : 
was a horse from Sicyon, branded 
with that town’s initial letter, 7.2., 
in Doric form and name, Sax 
(M) ; cp. 23. 

123. és képakxas: fo the crows; 
a common imprecation, = ¢o ‘Per- 
adiiion. 
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Ge, 


¥ 
h QVLT77OV. 


3 > nA 

aN’ ov mepidwperai pw’ 6 Fetos Meyakhéns 

> > a A lal 

adX’ Eloep, TOU 8 ov dporT.a. 125 
b) > > 

Tt. GAd’ odd’ eyo pévrou meray Ye Keiooman, 


add’ evEdpevos toto Oeots ddaEopwau 


avtds, Badilwy eis_td ppovticry prov. 


“A > , » 
TWS OvY YEpwY wv, KamAnVoLwY, Kal Bpadds, 


Aoyor axpiBav cxwddddpous paljcoma ; 130 


3 ik 
LTHTEOD. 


2 nA >» 
Tl TUT EXwV OTPAayyEvoLat, 


e 3 XN A 
aNd’ odxXt KéTTH THY Oipay ; Tat, TaLdiov. 


MaéntHs 


, Vv 
Bard’ és Képadkas* tis €o? 6 Kdysas THY Ovpayr ; 


aT. 
Ma. 


Deidwvos vids Utpeuddyns Kixvvvdbev— 
> 7 \ 42 y e \ / 
apabys ye v7 At’, dotis ovTwol ohddpa 135 


aTepiepiuvas THY OUpav NeXaKTLK 
PLEplyL ” P UKQS, 


124. @etos: here great-uncle, 
not uncle ; see 46. 

125. eloepe: hereupon the 
youth enters the house. 

126. o¥8 éyé: no more will J, 
sc. than you.—eodv: as if in 
wrestling. The first three feet of 
the v. stand detached, as if to be 
delivered with fitting gesture, per- 
haps with three shakes of the fist. 

130. oxtvdaddpous: splinters. 
In English we speak rather of 
“hairsplitting,” “quibbles,” “sub- 
tleties.” 

131. Tatra: with 
oTpayyevouat ; = ovTws, as often. 
—txov: lit. keeping at it; with 
otpay., keep loitering, S. 1277 a, 
HA. 968 a, G. 1564. 


ARISTOPHANES — 7 


inner acc. 


134. Official completeness 
Kixvvva was a deme. 

135. Gpabns: walettered. 

136. G-mepipepivas : even 
knocking at a door without ratz- 
ocination was blameworthy in the 
eyes of the advanced Thinkers 
(fpovricrai). In the Frags 971 ff. 
Arist. makes Euripides boast : 

“T taught them all these knowing 
ways 
By chopping logic in my plays, 
And making all my speakers try 
To reason out the How and Why. 
So now the people trace the 
springs, 
The sources and the roots of 
things.” 
(Rogers’ translation.) 
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kal pportid’ e&jpBroKas e&nupynpervny. 


avyyroli wor: THOD yap OlKO TOV aypav. 


GAN’ ele prow TO Tpaypa TOVENpuBrwpEevor.. 


add’ ov Oguis TAHY_TOLs pabyrataw éyev. 


140 


an \ 
héye vuv €not Oappov’ eyw yap ovroat 


nkw walyTys Eis TO PpovtTiaTy prov. 


AéEw. 


vopioa O€ TAVTA KPT) MUTTH PLA. 


avnper aptr XapepovTa LYwKparns 


Wwrhav dmdcous ado.to Tovs avTHs 7ddas* 145 


137. @€-HpPBrwkas: auBdrloKw. 
This “causing the miscarriage of 
a well-conceived thought ” is a hit 
at Socrates as the son of the mid- 
wife, Phaenarete. But the philoso- 
pher did not take umbrage at the 
joke, but fell in with it — or Plato 
for him. In Plato’s 7heaetetus we 
find him boasting the inheritance 
of his mother’s profession, in that 
though knowing nothing himself, 
he assisted his young friends to 
the birth of ¢ezr ideas. 

138. Tyrod: = wdppw, with 
aypav, perhaps an old word suit- 
able to the rustic; if the schol. is 
correct, a parody of Euripidean 
usage. — olkS: but since the war 
he has been a refugee in the 
city. 

140. ov Oémis: sznful, zmprous. 
Science has become the student’s 
religion, his master a prophet. 

141. Aéye: go on and tell it; 
pres., not aor. — ®appév: wethout 
fear, cheer up, boldly; S. 1273 a, 


HA. 968 a, G. 1564. —odrtoct: 
here, with a gesture. 

143. Ado: wirll tell you; not 
épa (will say).—pvorhpia: not 
mystery in the modern sense of 
secret, but divine mystery, t.e., the 
holy rite of initiation as practised, 
for example, at Eleusis. 

145. WidAdav: prolepsis, as in 
95.—Tovs atris moSas: probably 
a travesty on the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras, that man was the measure 
of all things (Introd. § 44); if 
man, why not fleas? Or Arist. 
may be ridiculing the triviality of 
the problems of the New Learning. 
He did not foresee that a modern 
strug-for-truther — (jrepivo-codi- 
otys) would laboriously compute 
that a human leap proportionate 
to the flea-jump would be a quarter 
of a mile, and that dissertations 
would be written by Masters of 
Arts on “ The Salivary Glands of 
a Cockroach,” and “The Taxo- 
nomic Value of the Characters 
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A Q a a n 
dakota yap Tod Xaipepovtos ty oppuv 
ae NY / 
emt THY Kepahynv tv LwKpdrous ay aro. 


Ma. defiorara. 


> / > A lay 
eveBarpev Els TOV KNPOV AUTHS TW TOdE, 150 


@ Lev Bacthev, Hs hetroryNTOs TOV ppEevar. 


lal >} lal 
it. movov; avT.Boho, KareuTé pou. 


it. mas dnta TodT ewerpyce ; 
N > 
Knpov SvatH€as, ira THY Widdav haBov 
> , - 
Kata Wuxelon TEeprepucav Ieporkal. 
TavTas vITO\Vaas avEeweTpEeL TO Ywpiov. 
at. 
, lee} ¥ Y 
Ma. ri dy7° av, eTEpov el TUGOLO YwKpaTous 
ppovTiopa ; 
Ma. 


avynper avtov Xaipepov 6 XhyTTLos 156 


< / \) ve ¥y Si > / 
OTTOTEPa TYHV YVORYV EXOL, TAS eumioas 


presented by the Legs of Orthop- 


tera.” — Goto: had jumped, sc. 
on this occasion. 
146. oppiv: the schol. says 


that Chaerephon had bushy eye- 
brows, and Socrates a bald head. 

150. T® 16de: some editors see 
here a joke in the dzfed flea. But 
the poet as a KaAds Kayabos, may 
have known no better — perhaps 
would have scorned to know 
better. 

I5I. Wepi-€pvoav: grew (1.e., 
formed ) around, with dvyxeion sc. 
TH WAAy, meaning only its feet, 
of course. —Ilepoukat: a Greek 
woman spoke of her “ Persians,” 
omitting éuBddes shoes, just as 
now we name things by their place 
of origin, as China, Afghan, 
Spaniel, Newfoundland, Jersey, 
Havana, Port. 


152. &v-epérper: imperfect, be- 
cause the measuring off was in 
process when Strepsiades knocked. 

153. Aewtétyntos: che subtlety 
of his wit; a frequent use of the 
genitive, giving the cause of the 
preceding exclamation. S. 906 a, 
HA. 761, G. 1129. péves at this 
time had become high-sounding 
and unusual in daily speech. 
154. tl Sfr Gv: cp. 5.— 
érepov: emphatic by separation 
from its substantive. 

157. 6mwéTEpa: = -epov OF -€pws, 
adv., which way he thought. 
This question, later seriously dis- 
cussed by Aristotle, is perhaps a 
jest at the expense of the savant 
Archelaus, an initiator of acoustics, 
of whom Diogenes Laertius reports 
(2.17): wp@Tos cire wvns yeveow 
THV TOU depos TAnEW. 
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\ ‘A , > » x» NA ~) , 
KaTaA TO OTOL aoe YN KATA TOUPpPoOTTVYLOV. 


, nm » =) ~ i x lal b} (6 
iene Ont EKELVOS ELTTE TEpt TNS EPTLOOS 5 


> » A , 
Ma. efacker eivay TovvTEpov TIS €umtoos 160 


4 x a wed 9 4 S lal \ \ 
otevov" Sua AetTov dO OVTOS avTOU THY TVONV 


4 7 > \ > 4 fs 
Bia Badilew ebOv Tobpporvyiov 


y aw Lal - 
ETELTA KOLO TPOS OTEVM TPOTKELLEVOV 


TOV TPwKTOV HYEW UTO Bias TOV TYEKpaTOS. 
it. oddmy€ 6 tpwxrds €otw dpa Tov euTidav. 165 
@ TPLEPMAkapLos TOU SvevTEPEVMATOS. 
H padias pevywv av atrodvyou Sixnv 
Y id »” A > ‘5 
oats Siowe TouvTEpov THS epTidos. 


Ma. rpony dé ye yrounv weyadnv. adypey 


ur acKkahaBarov. 


ol. 


ir. 


170 


Ma. Cytovvtos airod THs wednvys Tas GOovs. 


\ \ , a> » , 
Kal Tas TEpLpopas, ELT AVW KEK YVOTOS 


158. kata: dy the way of, via 
= dia with gen. — rodppomtyrov : 
= 70 épp. We might denature the 
jest by making the question one 
of pre-lude and post-lude. 

162. «v0¥: with gen. = straight 
for. 

163. kotAov xté.: @ hollow 
(such as the vent) decug attached 
to a narrow thing (such as the 
entrail) causes an echo; whence 
the inference (dpa) in the next 
verse from +2p-et to trumpet! 

166. An exclamation at the 
teacher’s entrazlspection or tnsight 
inside; di-evtépevpa for di-epev- 
vynpa. 


167. evywv and arodpvyor with 
dikyv are legal terms = ¢o be prose- 
cuted and to be acquitted. 

169. 8 ye: ye stresses the 
word before 8¢, as in 175. de 
claims its favourite position and ye 
yields. 2 

170 ff. This story of the lizard 
(aoxaraBarys or yadewTns, 173) 
varies the anecdote told of Thales 
the astronomer, who, while gazing 
at the heavens, fell into a well and 
furnished amusement to his Thra- 
cian maidservant. 

172. KeXnVvéTos: yaoKW. 

173. Kat-éxere: yclw;  be- 
fouled. 
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174. joOnv: idiomatic aor. 
where Eng. uses present (S. 1126, 
HA. 842, GMT. 60); Z “ke the 
notion of —. 

176. elev: well; expletive. — 
érakaphoaro: a word beloved of 
Euripides (= prose éunyavyoaro), 
in comic contrast here with the 
homely a@Aqura (victuals). 

177. KaTa-racas: macocw. — 
The hocus-pocus begins: Over 
the table he sprinkled fine ashes, 
bent a small spit, then taking it 
as a pair of compasses he —. 
Here we expect, as the hungry 
pupils did, and as the audience 
in the theatre did, some wizard 
Medea-trick — perhaps “out of 
the sprinkled place (7aAdcow ¢o 
sprinkle) he fished (veirero) a 
small victim (@vparvov) ” for din- 
ner, or rather part of the victim 
after the burnt sacrifice to the 
gods. But instead comes sud- 
denly an outrageous punning slan- 
der: Out of the wrestling school 


(maA-aiotpa for perhaps 7dA- 
aypa) he filched himself that coat 
(Ooiuatiov sounding almost like 
Ovpariov). The Awmoddvtys, or 
cloak thief, of the Greek palaestra 
still plies his trade among the 
lockers of gymnasia and the um- 
brella-racks of the modern club- 
house. — This whole passage was 
perhaps inserted at the last mo- 
ment. Incompetition with Vudes 
—it may be just preceding it — 
Amipsias had presented his Con- 
nus, in which Socrates, here too 
one of the dramatis personae, is 
asked wd6ev av aot xAatva yévotro ; 
By the time the turn of the Vudes 
comes, Arist. has an answer ready. 

180. The capture of goat and 
coat at one fell hook captures 
Strepsiades also; why pray ad- 
mire the famous (éxetvov) Thales, 
when we have a Socrates among 
us? 

181. dvicas: dvvw. Translate 
(cp. 


as imv. hurry and — 
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eyw yap oo WwW elot peyaou Kal KQAOL. 190 


Ti yap oe SpHow, ot opodp’ eyKekvpores ; 


tpéxwv 780, 1164) or as adverb = 
cd0cws, Tayews. Cp. for treatment 
of partic. éxwv 131, Gappoy 141. 

182. Tov Zok.: cp. 180. 

183. palyt1G: a desiderative 
in -dw; 7 want to be a pupil. 
(Hence “I want to be an angel 
and with the angels stand” might 
be ayyeAXuO Kal cvotati@!) — 
@vouye: the theatrical management 
of the scene is uncertain. Perhaps 
the door-opening was merely the 
rolling back to either side of a 
great linen curtain which had rep- 
resented the house-front or the 
back wall of the premises, thus 
disclosing the inner court, or atA», 
of the house. This court, open 
to the sky (198) and flanked and 
backed by chambers, is filled with 
paOnral in singular attitudes of 
“original research.” Aloft sits 


Socrates in his kpeuabpa (218). 


The old farmer is horrified at it 
all. 
185. @avpaocas: Gr. aor. for 


Eng. pres.; 174 n. —elkévau: = 
EOLKEVAL. 
186. These ‘“Laconian cap- 


tives from Pylus” had been bleach- 
ing some twenty-odd months in 
prison, where they were destined 
to remain two years longer. 

188. Ta yfis: Plato’s 
phrase is (ytav ta Te bd ys Kat 
odpavia (Apol. 19 6). See Introd. 
§ 110. — BodPods: ¢rzffles (under- 
ground mushrooms). 


KaTa 


189. tovroyl: = TovTi ye; ye 
struggles for precedence, as 6¢ in 
169. — dpovritere: to the starve- 
lings. 

190. tva: where. 

1gt. tl yap: in questions of 
surprise yap is an exclamatory 
why. — oi8e: yonder. 
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192. épeBo-SipHor: to dive to 
Erebus, which lay under Tartarus, 
was indeed going to the bottom 
of things. 

194. avtds kad’ abrov: 
independently. 

195. elo-ite: ze. from the 
court into the adjoining cham- 
bers. — éketvos: Socrates; cp. av- 
TOs 219. —émitbxy: 7z.e. when he 

. descends from his kpepa6pz. 
at the head of 


by ttself, 


197. avToior: 
the verse one might expect atros 
to retain its 7pse sense, though it 
does not always; here perhaps ¢o 
them alone, before éxeivos appears. 

198. mpds Tov dépa: 7272 the azr, 
z.¢. in the court. Cp. mpos Tov 
nAvov 771, “22 the sun.” 


199. wodtv ayav: overly long. 
Exeunt the pabnrat. 

200. mpos Tav Vev: is exactly 
the older English oath “ fore God.” 
—ré5e: pointing to the apparatus 
of the school. 

203. kKAnpovxiKny: four years 
earlier Strepsiades had seen much 
of the island of Lesbos subjugated 
and measured into allotments 
(kAnpo.) for the 2700 Athenians 
who had drawn the lucky num- 
bers (KAnpodxor). To make the 
whole earth cleruchic is, he thinks, 
a pretly conceit, a good and popu- 
listic trick (204 f.). 

204. ovK, GAMA: wo. English 
idiom drops aAAd, as it does so 
many 6e’s. 
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206. airy cor: there you have. 
—meplodos: ap. 

208. Athens was not Athens 
without its ever-busy, over-busy 
throng of 6000 jurymen, countless 
officials, and swarming sycophants. 
Introd. § 26. 

209. ws: Oh, 
hearty assurance. 
as in Ms Opedov. 

210. Kal rod: Kat joins a ques- 
tion of surprise to the preceding 
statement, often to expose an in- 
consequence therein; = pray, why, 
or then. — ot épol Sypotar: so, on 
visiting Niagara Falls, Strepsiades 
likes to have his picture taken with 
himself in the foreground and the 
Falls at the back. 


spoken with 
Cp. the wish- 


it. vy A’ oipwter? apa. 


211. 8€ ye: ye gives stress to 
Euboea; cp. 169, 175. 

212. For little Greece the is- 
land of Euboea does in truth de 
stretched alongside very long, viz., 
about 100 miles. — 98¢: here. 

213. tmap-erd0y: Teivw. Eu- 
boea was latd low or made to 
stretch her length when subju- 
gated to Athens by Pericles in 
445 B.C. 

214. ‘ot. Sov: spoken by dif- 
ferent people at the same instant, 
and o do not here make hiatus 
nor a long syllable, but one short. 
—atryl: here. 
horrified 
tory; so near us! 
to maps. 


exclama- 
He is not used 


215. @s: 


ee 
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217. olpdteor@ apa: “the worse 
for you then.” 

218. tisyap: pray,who? Cp. 
191. — Kpepa0pas: usually ex- 
plained as a hanging basket (xpé- 
papar), meant to burlesque the 
pnxavyn used in Tragedy, viz., a 
crane and pulley by which gods 
and heroes were swung out aloft 
and raised and lowered according 
to tragic need. For another view 
see the Appendix. 

21g. avrés: from the days of 
Pythagoras ards meant Master 
for pupil as for servant, and as 
“He” means “husband” now for 
the plain women. If airos dy, 
ipse dixit, that dictum settled all 
disputes. —® Zeéxpares: not an 
address but an exclamation, like 
& Zed, @ “Apaxdres ; cp. 328. 

220. péya: loudly. “airos” 


was apt to be abstracted, as we 
know from Plato’s Symposium. 

221. pev ovv: corrective, as in 
17; nay, rather. Exit pabnrys. 

223. ® Ywxparibov: not here 
coaxingly, as the diminutive in 80, 
nor with any pretence of verisi- 
militude, but merely to be “pert” 
in the comedy; Sokky, just as a 
freshman in a college play might 
address the president as “ Prexy.” 
— @ éb-hpepe: Ephemeral One; a 
lofty rebuke from the higher re- 
gions of speculation. 

225. Note with what pomp the 
pérpa fall apart, and how the first 
twoare alike in rhythm andrhyme ; 
I tread the air and contemplate 
the sun. But mept-ppove was not 
only ¢o contemplate but sometimes 
to contemn (wrrep-ppov®), not only 
to look over thoughtfully, but ¢o 
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overlook scornfully. Cp. “de- 
spise” from de-spicere. — This 
scene made so vivid an impres- 
sion that over a quarter-century 
later Plato quoted this verse in 
his Apology, 19 ¢ as one of the 
sources of the popular misunder- 
standing of Socrates, and of the 
prejudice against him. 

226. mera: introduces a ques- 
tion with the same tone of surprise 
or impatience or indignation or 
whatnot that xaé does; see n. on 
210. 

227. elmep: SC. xen or TOUTO 
mouets. — yap: else or otherwise. 

228. op0ds: rightly = the mod- 
ern “scientifically”; one of the 
shibboleths of the sophists. 

229 ff. el ph Kpepdoas: crcept 
by suspending ; S. 1427 a, GMT. 
476. Still another philosoph 
must contribute to our Socratic 
pot-pourrz. Diogenes of Apollonia 
had been recently teaching that air 
was in everything —rare in the 
sun, fluid in water, solid in earth 


and metals —indeed, was _ itself 
omniscient deity (eds) and the 
soul of man as well (wvyy), im- 
parting the power of thought to 
all things according to their quota 
of dry, pure air. The worst enemy 
of thought was moisture ; because 
of it fish were witless, drunkards 
fuddled ; and quadrupeds and chil- 
dren inferior to grown man because 
breathing impurer and moister air 
nearer the earth. For this reason 
Socrates has here lifted his intel- 
lect, which is subtle (Aemr7), to 
its own level of gravity, careless 
of the gravity of his audience. 
The airy doctrines of Diogenes 
are further ridiculed in 264 f., 627, 
814.— Spovov: éke, kindred, 7.e. 
in being Aerros. 

232. ob yap GAAG KTé.: for zt 
zs only the earth that—as if ov 
yap €otw adda. Cp. the French 
ne... . gue, the Italian wom . . ° 
che. 

233. There seems to be a ma- 
licious muddle of the doctrine as 
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here put into Socrates’ mouth; for 
if the earth drew the hurtful mois- 
ture out of the intellect, then the 
nearer the earth the better. 

234. lt 2s just this same way 
with the water-cress ; a parody on 
the true Socrates way of teaching, 
viz., by illustrating the unknown 
from the known and common 
things. Every Greek child knew 
that the seeds of the water-cress 
(7a kaépdapa) sown in wet sponges 
also (xa‘) had this same property 
(xaos, racxer) of drawing mois- 
ture in a wonderful measure. — 
macxer: often almost = mpatret; 
cp. 798, 1198 (where some Mss. 
read zraGety for rovety). 

236. The muddle here is a jest 
as much at the expense of Soc- 
rates as of Strepsiades. 

239. Socrates descends to earth 
masked and costumed quite like 
the living Socrates — bald-headed, 


with protuberant staring eyes, 


broad and open nostrils, large 
mouth, thick lips, rotund and 
waddling, as if intended by nature 
for comedy. The story goes that 
the real Socrates in the audience 
good-humouredly rose, that stran- 
gers might recognize the truth of 
the portrait. — Probably here the 
linen house-front closes, leaving 
the two actors in front of it. — 
kata ti: nearly the same as Ova Té 
or Tivos eveka. 

240. xphotev: from xpyoTns 
money-lender, not from xpnotos. 
Note the dominant vowel in the 
verse. 

241, Note the 6povo-réAevrov 
of the three verbs, -ovat. Strep- 
siades is being “harried and 
plundered,” as Attica itself was. — 
évexupafouar: here not middle as 
in 35, but passive, and taking an 
acc. like other verbs of depriving. 

243. see 74. 
The poet may have in mind the 
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appetite (dev payetv) of the can- 
cer (piyddaiva) or the PBovdArpuia 
(Xen. Anab. 4. 5.7). Rogers trans- 
lates “a galloping consumption.” 

246. mwpdtty: middle voice, fo 
charge, demand as a price, with 
two accusatives. — kataqoev: Zo 
pay down, — ®eovs: with dpuotpac. 

247. twolovs: used in scornful 
question, or rather exclamation, 
with the word repeated that has 
raised the scorn; what gods for- 
sooth ? or gods indeed! 

248. vopiopa: means not only 
“current usage and belief,’ but 
current coin, currency, which is 
Strepsiades’. sense of it. Since 
Greek coins were often stamped 
with the image of the gods, he 
naturally asks, wth what cur- 
rency, pray, do you swear (if you 
have no @eds-currency)? — 76: 
seems to be the syntax of business 
(dat. of instrument), not of re- 


pdduora, ye. 


ligion (acc. of the god sworn by). 
249. ovdapéoior: the Doric 
form because Byzantium was a 
Doric colony. Perhaps he drawls 
out with some contempt the men- 
tion of their money 
though probably at this period 
iron was used only in obols, if at 
all, even among the Dorians. 
250-62. A bit of parody on the 
initiation into Orphic mysteries. — 
7a Ocia mpdypara: 


2-2-2-7-On 


true religion, 
or theology ; in prolepsis, as at 95, 
145. 

251. tra: =ariwa; sO 345, 
589, and often. — op0@as: see on 
228. Science every now and then 
offers a “correct” exposition of 
religion. Professor Socrates and 
rustic Strepsy are enduring types. 
—torm: = teoru. 

253- Nwetépator: an emphatic 
our. Unemphatic “our” would 
be 7#ov in predicate position. 
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254. okiwroda: the sacred sofa, 
trundle-bed, or cof caricatures the 
Opovos used in the Orphic initia- 
tion. Cp. the Eleusinian scene in 
the Frontispiece. 

256. éml tl: to what purpose. 

257. we: object of Bvcere, but 
thrust well to the front, even into 
the heart of a word-group; see 
Appendix. — 6ras: with fut. indic. 
expressing exhortation or com- 
mand(S. 1115, HA. 886, G. 1352) ; 
common in daily speech, ¢.g. 489, 
882. — @tcere: at sight of the 
wreath Strepsiades recalls that 
victims of sacrifice were wreathed, 
also that he had seen (perhaps 
recently) the unhappy Athamas 
thus wreathed for death in the 
tragedy by Sophocles — Athamas 
that had married NeféAy! And 
‘was not he himself seeking an 
interview with the NedéAa? No 
wonder he yowls oipou. 

258. rovs TeAoupévous: Zhe int- 
tiates ; reassuring for the victim. 


259. pets: professional. — kep- 
Sava: the question of questions for 
Strepsiades — what he is to make 
out of it. 

260. He is to become more 
than a “clever speaker” (detvds 
A€yev) ; he is to be a smooth fel- 
low (rpiupa) ; a rattler (or clap- 
per, or castanet, xporaXov) ; fine 
meal itself (aawradAn) —all terms 
chosen appropriate to the action; 
for according to the schol. Socrates 
here rubs some porous stones to- 
gether (hence rpippa, “dia 76 Tpt- 
BeoOa rods Aovs”), then knocks 
them against each other (hence 
Kpotadov, “dua TO kpover Oar”), then 
gathers up the small fragments 
and dredges the old man with 
them as with flour. All this is a 
close parody on the rite of purifi- 
cation (ka@apots) as practised by 
itinerant superstition-peddlers on 
ignorant dupes. See the Frontis- 
piece (“Initiation into the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries”). 
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262. Thus dredged Strepsiades 
is sure he will become a floury 
(flowery) speaker. The initiation 
is carried on into the 

ITIAPOAOS 263-477 

After the spoken iambic trim- 
eters of the mpodoyos follows the 
mapodos or Chorus Processional, 
partly chanted, partly sung. In 
this play, however, the chorus does 
not come into view till v. 326. 

263-74. Chanted ana 

tetrameters; see Introd. § 132 fb! 
er ihmy Stags a’ for diction. 

263. evpynpetv: the solemn 
opening word of religious service 
(= favete linguwis),in slow spondaic 


measure. — érrakovew: Zo listen to 
with attention. 
264 f. This trinity of gods is 


not born of the poet’s fancy. He 


205 


déoToWal, TO povTiaTy 


3 \ \ 
LATO pHTYO ye, Tply av TovTL mTVEHpaL, |) KATA- 


is satirizing the materialism of his 
day. Azr was god for Diogenes 
of Apollonia (n. on 229), aether 
for Euripides the rationalist, and 
Nedédou merely visualize the new 
nonsense and complete a trinity — 
the preferred number in oaths and 
other solemnities. — avat: at this 
time was no longer used as in 
Homer of human princes and mas- 
ters, but only of deities and heroes 
(ay GaRih« 

265. Bpovrynoti-Képavvor: altered 
to suit the new goddesses from 
Homer’s epithet of Zeus, repzu- 
Kepavvos. 

266. dpovtiety: z.c. Socrates ; 
not in the humble tone of “ David 
thy servant,” but in that of “Pro- 
fessor Socrates thy savant.” 


267. rovtl: Sc. TO tparuov. 


NE®EAAT 


II! 


Td 6€ wndé KuvAV otkofev eOeiv eue Tov Kakodai- 


jLov” EXOVTA. 
Xo. 
devEuv ‘ 


¥ 9 


¥ rae) iS an 
eOere Snr’, & TohuTipyror Nedédar,.7@d cis eni- 


3 Cee} nw Aw 
eur em Odvptov Kopudats tepais yrovoBdAyTo.we 


xdbno be, 
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¥ 399 A v X p) , CoN 8 
ett OKeavou TAT POS EV KY)TOLS vepov XOpov lOTATE 


Nvpd als, 


yo» 


eit apa Nethov 7poyoats vodrwr Xpucears apverbe 


TpoKXouay, 


EN la 7, y » xX 
Q Maariv Atuvny exer 7 TKOTEAOY VipdEevTA_Mi- 


LavTos * 


€ ie “ iY A A e lad 
trakovoate SeEduevar Ovoiay Kal Tots tepotor xa- 


peo ae. 


_The candidate having thus veiled 

himself, the parody of an initiation 
was complete; see the Frontis- 
piece. 

268. TO éd\Oeciv ene: fo think of 
my coming! exclamat. inf., S. 
1262, HA. 962, G. 1554. 

269. tSe: Strepsiades; goes 
with érideéwv.—eis: of purpose, 
as ériin 256; to display yourselves. 

270-73 Not by name does the 
poet indicate the points of the 
compass, but by pictures: in the 
North, the sxowswept sacred sum- 
mits of Olympus; in the West 
Father Ocean's gardens, where for 
the nymphs the Clouds range sa- 
cred adance-and-song; likewise in 
South and East. 


272. W8atwv: “partitive” ob- 
ject of dpveoOe; cp. 59. 

273. Lake Maeotis is the mod- 
ern Sea of Azov. The snowy 
cliff of Wzmas juts out from Ionia, 
just above Chios. 

274. “hear and 
answer,” 2.e. respond, obey; dis- 
ting. from é-akovw 263. — tepotor : 
neut.; vztes, service(? The only 
“sacrificial victim’ present was 
Strepsiades).—xapetoar: a regular 
ritual term; finding pleasure in. 
Note the marks of poetry thus far: 
(1) no article with kopudats, ra- 
TPOS, KHTOLS, TpOXouts, TKO7rEXOV ; 
(2) locative dat. rpoxoais without 
preps.; (3) the word zpoxoats 
(outpourings) for aroma (mouth 


UT-AKOVO ATE : 
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apOapev havepal Sporepav pio evayntor, 
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matpos am “Oxeavov Bapvayxéos 


A \ 
tinrav dpéwv Kopupas emt 


devdpokdpovs, iva 


280. 


Tyrepavets ckoTLAas adopameba, 
KapTOUS T apdouevav tepav xOdva, 


Kal motapav Cabéwv Kedadyjpara, 


Kal 1O6VvTOV KEAAOOVTA BapvBpopov ° 


x \ 207 ee: Xr an 
OLLa yap aifépos AKAMWATOV Oe AVYELTAL 
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Pappapéaow avyats. 


of river); (4) the uncontracted 
forms xpvoéais, vipdevta (273) ; 
(5) dpvw for dp’tw; (6) mpdxous 
for idpia (petcher), the compound 
xovo-BAntos, oxdmeXAos for d&Kpov 
or dpos, vides for xrovilopevos 
or wipopevos. 

275-90. Still invisible, the 24 
Clouds “hear and answer” the 
invocation with a otpody of dac- 
tyls; see Introd. § 134. “Except 
in the Muses and Aves, where 
Arist. strikes a higher note, the 
lyrical portions of Comedy are 
rarely free from parody” (Starkie 
On esp) 317). bhey -ohicher 
note” is finely struck in the zavo- 
papa following. Poetic as the dic- 
tion is, there is no trace of parody. 

276. As “deep calleth unto 
deep,” so the Clouds summon 


each other to 77se to view (have- 
pai) i dewy ductile form.— 
dvow: acc. of specificat.; in the 
sense of form cp. Homer’s dun 
in ov d€uas ovd€ hunv (//. 1. 115). 

281. dh-opdpeOa: ad-opav is 
to look off at, to regard from a 
distance. From their mountain- 
summits they see the four things 
most salient: | mountain-spurs 
(oxomvat), valley, river, and sea. 

282. Kapmots: acc. of speci- 
ficat. with dpdouevayv; cp. Xen. 
arotunbévres Tas Kehadds. 

285. yap: the endless night 
of v. I is now passed, and the 
clouds rise (dp0@mev 276), not 
because summoned by Socrates 
as he boasts in 291, but because 
(yap) aether’s eye (the sun) zs 
gleaming. 
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a 
KaN€oavTos. 


nobov davns apa kai Bpovtns puxnoapéryns Oeo- 


oenrou; 
=T. 
Toma poe 


288. véhos oyBpiov: they are 
to shake off the rain cloud from 
their 2mortal form (idéas gen.) 
like some black ipariov. Schol. 
on 289 says they are to appear in 
€a6ys mouiAn. — Note the depar- 
tures from prose level in the song: 
(1) Doric a in et-dynrov (7y<opar) 
276, Bapv-axéos 278, apdopnevay 282, 
abavatas 289; (2) uncontracted 
Bapv-axéos 278, dpewy 279, pappa- 
peas 286; (3) middle voice of 
apopwopefa 281; (4) poetic words 
dévaot 275, xOwv 282, CaBeos and 
Kedadynpata 283, dupa, cedayelras, 
and dkapatos 285, papudpeos 286, 
vécdos 287; (5) poetic compounds 
devdpo-Kdpos 280, ryre-parvys 281, 
Tnre-oKOT0s 290, Bapr-axys 278, 
Bapv-Bpowos 284; (6) the forms 
dOavatas (-drov) 289, yatay 290 ; 
(7) the long first syllable of za- 
tpds 277, as in Kéxporros 301. See 
note on 335. 

ARISTOPHANES — 8 


\ 4 -] 9S 
kal o€Bopuat y, ® TodvtTipnro., kat Bov\opat avra- 


291-97. A_ return to the 
chanted anapaests. The poetic 
touches here, as p ya for pada, 
and puxnoapevns and beooérrov 
in 292, are meant only as bombast. 

292. Note the sound play on ». 
— Schol. on 294 says of the theatric 
Bpovretov, or thunder machine: jv 
apopers, Wydpidas (pebbles) éxwv 
Garaccias. hy d€ AEBns (kettle) 
xaAKods, cis Ov al Wpor KaTHyoVTO, 
Kat kvAopevar (dy their rolling) 
Nxov ametéAovy €oixoTa BpovTy. 

293. kal... ye: assents, and 
adds an emphatic item; aye, and. 
— Here, hard upon true poetry, 
follows, as so often in Arist., 
coarse jesting, which can only be 
condemned by modern standards, 
yet is left standing that the stu- 
dent may learn of other climes 
and ages than his own. — avr-arro- 
mapdeiv: from wéepdoua to break 
wind. 
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Lo. ov 7) oKankyns mde Tonos arrep ot Tpvyodaipoves 


ovUTOL, 
GAN edpyper’ péya ydp te Oe@y Kivettar opHVOS 
aovoats. 
Xo. Taplévor 6uBpodopo, [avrwd4 


€wpev litrapav xPova Ilad\ados, evavOpov yav 


Kéxpotros éyopevar tohvnpatov - 301 


a /, 3 , ¢ a Y 
ov céBas appytav Lepwv, wa 


pLveToddKos Somos 


294. Te-Tpepalve : 
cated tpéuw. 

295. xeoet(w: a desiderat. in 
-ceiw from yxélw to go to stool; 
S. 616, HA. 573, G. 868. 

296. od pH: with subjv., usu- 
ally with fut. indic., to express 
strong prohibition ; S. 1639, GMT. 
AKG tiny, HOM (Gig IOI, IRV OR) (2 
— Disapproval of what the “ comic 
devils” do on the stage is a 
standing joke upon themselves. — 
tpvyo-Saipoves, formed on analogy 
of kaxo-dacmoves, is a comic variant 
on Tpvy-woot, lees-singers, the rus- 
tics who smeared their faces with 
wine-lees and sang derisive songs. 

297. dov8ais: woats in prose. 
— The Clouds having summoned 
each other from the ends of the 


a redupli- 


earth with song (after the manner 
of the Valkyrs in Wagner’s opera), 
Socrates may well say that a per- 
fect swarm (opnvos) of goddesses 
zs astiy with songs. 

299-313. A bird’s-eye view of 
an ideally holy city. The student 
should note for himself the Doric 
forms and poetic diction, syntax, 
and metre, which mark this anti- 
strophe as the mate of the strophe. 
shining, bril- 
liant; an epithet bestowed by 
Pindar, and proudly claimed and 
expected by the Athenians ever 
after; see Ach. 640. 

302. ot} oéBas: sc. €or. ap- 
pyta are the Mysteries. —tva: 
where, as in 190. 

303. Sdpos: 


300. Aurapday : 


the temple that 
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EV TeNEeTAals aylats AVASELKVUT AL, 


ovpavios Te Oeots Swpypata, 305 


vaoi O whepedpets Kat ayarpwara, 


Kai Tpdcooo makdpwv tepwratat, 


evotépavot te Deav Ovoiar Oadriar Te 


nw yY 
TavTosaTatow WPAts, 310 


nptT emepyouevm Bpopia xaprs, 
EVKENAOWY TE yopav éepeficpara, 


Kal wovoa BapvBpomos avdrav. 


Zt. mpos Tov Aros avTiBora oe, dpdoor, Tives Elo’, @ 


Sey a 
“WKPQATES, AUTAL 
“receives the initiated” (pvorns 
and d¢xyoyat) is in sad truth thrown 
wide (avadeixvuTa) at the present 
time; it lies in ruins in the vil- 
lage of Eleusis, twelve miles from 
Athens. 

305. ovpaviors: in contrast to 
Demeter and Persephone, the god- 
desses of the temple at Eleusis 
just mentioned. These belonged 
to the nether group (x@0via). 

306. Also of these hzgh-roofed 
temples the ruins still stand, e.g. 
of the Parthenon and the The- 
seum: but the colossal statues 
(ayadpata) of Athens have per- 
ished. 

307. Processtons most sacred 
to the blessed gods were especially 
brilliant at the Panathenaea and 
the Dionysia, combining the glit- 
tering cars and the equestrianism 
of our secular circus parade with 


the music of a church-pageant at 
St. Peter’s and the sacred dance 
of the ancient Hebrews. 

308. evotépavor: because vic- 
tim, altar, priests, and banqueters 
all wore chaplets. 

310. Over against the sacri- 
fices and banquets of all seasons 
is set pre-eminently, when spring 
comes on, the Bromian joy, t.e. the 
Dionysiac festival now present, 
with its ¢easings of tuneful cho- 
ruses. — The adj. Bpopuos roaring 
(verb Bpguo), from the frequency 
of its application to Avdvuaos, 
came to bea proper name Bpoxos 
for the god obstreperous. 

312. épeOlopata: Provocatives 
to joy in general; or it may refer 
to the contests of dithyrambic, 
tragic, and comic choruses. 
music. — Baps- 
flute 


313. potoa: 
Bpopos: applied to the 
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dpacu apyots ° 


315 


Y an lal he Pubs, 
aimep yuouny Kat dudheEw Kal vouv nut Tapexov- 


Ow 


\ la Niok= fe XN la) \ /, 
KQL TEPATELAV KQL mepine&w KQL KPOVOLV Kal KATQ- 


Anup. 


(aires) must be loud-sounding 
rather than deep-sounding. — On 
re-study of the ode as a whole, 
note the sound play in the endings 
of 304-309, the @ in 309, the echo 
in evxéAados 312 of the strophic 
words KxeAadynpata 283 and Kedd- 
dovra 284, the repetition of Bapv- 
Bpopos 313 from 284, and the 
scansion of Kexpomos 301 and 
BapvBpopos 313. A memorizing 
and chanting of the ode will help 
one to feel why Arist. is numbered 
among the great poets of the 
world. 

314-438. Anapaestic tetrame- 
ters. 

314. avtav: the Clouds are not 
seentill 323 ; but Strepsiadesknows 
they are hero-esses from their fem- 
inine voice. 

315. pov: pa ovy = ‘surely not 

1, are they <” 

316. HKior GAG: drop adda 
in transl., as in v. 204. 

317. yvounv: has many mean- 


ings: maxim, glittering generality, 
striking thought in a_ telling 
phrase. A glib talker with the 
knack of striking off such yv@mou 
was called yvwpo-rumos 3 cp. 952. 
— biadreiv: azalectic, the art of 
disputation, debate. —votv: rea- 
SON. 

318. What the rhetorical ideals 
of v. 317 amount to is now given in 
plain Aristophanese: phrases por- 
tentous and prating, striking and 
catching — the last two reminding 
one of the famous law-firm “U. 
Ketchum and I. Cheatham.” — 
meptdefv: merely czrcusmlocution, 
not “talking round” one to de- 
ceive him. —k«potow: may mean 
amatyn deceit, as the schol. says 
and as it often certainly does mean ; 
but perhaps it is better here to 
take it of strzking, telling rhetoric. 
Note the series of derisive abstracts 
in -ovs, parodying the word-forma- 
tions and phraseology of the New 
Rhetoric. 
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319. Tair apa: so then, that’s 
the reason then; Cp. 353- 
adverbial acc. = ovtws (S. 993, 
HA. 719 ¢, G. 1060), but we may 
translate as if dua Tatra. — pbéypo: 
perhaps a high word. —remétyra : 
ToTdopat, a poetic derivat. of éro- 
pat; the perfect = Zo be a-flutter, 
to be on the wing. 

320. emro-doyeiv, 
oxetv: fo subtilize and guzbble-ize. 
—karvot: the first syllable is 
long, though in 330 it is short. 

321. The duel of sophists is 
not between brain and brawn, but 
between sharp and “sharper,” 
rapier and bodkin, style and stiletto. 


TAUTA, 


oTevo-)e- 


\ \ sf 
Low. Tapa THY Elcodor. 


325 
ir. non 


—éyw avri-Aoyfioat: word-play ; 
to counterargue or argue back with 
argument. 

322. After his 
purification, Streps. now longs to 
pass to the last stage of initiation, 
the éz-omreta or actual vision of 
the gods. 

323. Mt. Parnes frowns down 
on the Attic plain from the north. 

324. avtar: there, yonder. 

325. mAdytar: aslant, probably 
trailing colours of sunset and sun- 
rise glory (éo6ys motKxiAy, schol. 
299). 

326. as: 
dé. to) the theatre, Tro 


/ 
Kaapots or 


causal. — elocobdov : 
break 
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> G f 
Zo. ov yap, pa A’, oicW bri metotovs abrar Bo- 


V4 
okovolt Top.oTas, 


, ,- 4 a 5 v2 - 
@ovpropavTeis, LaTPOTEXVAaS, aVvOpPAs peTEewmpopeva- 
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through the illusion of the play by 
allusion to the realities of the 
theatre is a common trick of com- 
edy to the present day. — 78 vuvi: 
now at length. 

exclama- 
tory,asin219; notaddress. The 
word is a regular epithet of the 
gods; cp. 269, 293, and often. — 
Zé. the whole place.— 
KaTéxovet: ave occupying. 

330. pa Ala: negative; O Zeus, 
no. Drop adda in translat., as in 
204. 

331-34. As in 316, it is not 
Socrates, but Arist. masked as 
Socrates, that is speaking. 

331. yap: 
6th: probably from ore 7, that 7x 
truth; common in Arist. as in 755, 
784, 1046, 1258. Cp. tin. — Bo- 
oKovar: fo pasture, victual, provide 


328. ® modvtipnror: 


TAVTO. : 


that 7s because. — 


provender ; of men used only con- 
temptuously, for tpedw. Cp. ar- 
its 106.— codiortas : Professors ; 
from godilw to make wise. The 
various species are named in the 
next verses: prophets, pill-men, 
p(h)ilosophers, and poets. 

332. Caesura isolates the items 
as in 13, 225. By Zhurian sooth- 
sayers he means such as Lampon, 
still high in favour as he was with 
Pericles, who had put him in 
charge of all religious matters 
connected with the founding of 
Thurii (443 B.c.), making him, as 
it were, Bishop of the Philippines. 
— latpotéxvas: at this time the 
most famous healing artists were 
Hippocrates, the Father of Medi- 
cine, and Herodicus, brother of 
the Sicilian orator Gorgias. — 


petewpo-hévakas: = /ranscendental 
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‘mhoxapous O° éExatoykepara Tudd, ‘mpynawwov- 


oas Te OuédXas,’ 


guacks ; the early gropers in as- 
tronomy and meteorology (Ta 
ovpavia), as Anaxagoras, Hip- 
pias, Meton, Prodicus (vv. 360- 
61), and Diogenes of Apollonia 
(see on 229, 264). Astronomy 
was as disquieting to the estab- 
lished religion then as was Evolu- 
tion to the modern world forty 
years ago. 

333- Te: connects Bdcoxover in 
331 with its repetition in 334; cp. 
359, 566, 571, and often. — deparo- 
képmras: the ‘song twisters of the 
circle-choruses’ are the poets of 
dithyrambs, whose music was 
florid with ornament and whose 
choruses circled about the altar 
and were not ranged retpaywvor 
(four-cornered) as in the drama. 
— ohpayid-Kré. : sealring-long- 
natled-dilettante-longhairs; — the 
persistence of the type seems to 
prove that Arist. has here hit on 
the essentials, not the acczdentza, 
of fine-art professionals. (Cp. 
Tennyson’s “ snowy-banded, dilet- 


tante, delicate-handed _ priest.”) 
For the long hair see 349, Ach. 
390, Av. OI. 

335. Tair apa: see 319 n. — 
érolovv: coniposed, t.e. celebrated 
mm song. Note in the following 
(@) a Done ya ins ven eplaeand 
gen. sing. (-xedada), (2) long 
first syllable in typav (cp. 320, 
301, 277  Karvod, Kéxporros, 
matpos), (3) poetic vocabulary, 
(4) compound adjectives, and (5) 
the sound-play with the Doric @. 
These phrases may be quotation, 
not parody; see Introd. ‘§ 35. 
The student might find parallels 
in English literature for the ravag- 
ing rush of liguid Clouds sheen- 
whirling. With orpemt-avydav 
Cp. Tep7t-Képavvos in Homer. 

336. To call the Clouds fhe 
tresses of hundred-headed Typhos 
god of the whirlwind) would not 
now be held bombastic; and 
scorching blasts is a commonplace. 
But in that great period of Greek 
literature they seemed lurid and 
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windy rather than simple and 
direct. — mpnparvotoas: an equiv. 
of Homeric rp78w to blow and to 
burn. 

337- Gdeplas Siepas : Homer calls 
the sea the wet (vypn) as he calls 
morning ¢he early (join) ; so here 
the feminine adj. depia serves 
as substantive. But the 
swimming, crook-clawed birds of 
the liquid airy (meaning the 
clouds) leaves Homer far behind. 

338. avr avtav: 7c return for 
which (phrases). 

339. KtxHAa is Doric for KixAn 
thrush. — Opportunity for this 
feasting was had by the “cyclic” 
poets at the training tables of the 
ten choruses — one for each tribe, 
the expenses of which were met 


air- 


by the rich men of the tribe in 
turn as yop-ayot. 

340. tTac8e: 7.c. Tas vepedAas 
erratvoupevas. — 0dx\ Stkalws : sup- 
ply xatamivovor; ze. “Is this guz- 
zling of goodies any more than a 
just recompense for their fine 
phrases in honour of these god- 
desses ?” — rl raBotoat: what zs 
the matter with them that—? 
S. 1279 c, HA. 968 c, G. 1566. 

341. elfaor: 3d pl. of ora. 


342. éxetvar: youder clouds in 
the sky. 

343. 8 odv: he does not know 
exactly; dut certainly. — werra- 


pévorotv: prose would use ava-7e- 
Tavvumt, here, as so often, electing 
the compound verb, while poetry 
chooses the simple. 
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EY) ‘\ lal ae a 
KOvXt yuvargiv, pa A’, ovd dtiodv* adrar dé pias 


EXOUVC LW. 
Yo. amroKpivai vuy arr av épwpar ir. eye vuv 
Taxéews 0 Tt Bovdret. 345 
¥ x9 , > , , € , 
Zo. ney mot avaBrepas cides vepeAynv kevtavpw opotar, 
, x Xx 
7H mapddhe, 7) Ke, Tadpo; It. vy Al’ eywy’. 
eita Ti TOUTO ; 
, i ad , = it CN \ » 
Xo. ylyvovta tavO doa BovdAovrar’ Kar’ Hv pev wor 


KOMYTHV 


» , la fa , eS) XQ 
ay plov TULA TWYV Nactwv TOUTO), OLOVTTEp TOV Ele- 


fi 
vopavTou, 


TKOTTOVTAL THY Maviay avTOV KEVTAVpPOLS HKac av 


e ie 
avTaQas. 


359 


v4 , x y lal 5 , (5 i 
it. Ti yap, HY apTaya TOV OnpLoclwy KaTlowor Limwva, 


Ti Spoor; 


344. pivas; the schol. says that 
the zoses were peyddAa and the 
masks in other ways ridiculous 
and unseemly. The business of 
comedy was caricature, not pres- 
entation of beauty, as perhaps we 
should prefer here. — Note that in 
comedy initial p will always make 
a preceding short syllable long 
except in parodies and hexame- 
ters. Here dé fivas as if dep- 
ptvas; cp. the written double p 
in augment (ép-peoy for example), 
and see 416, 647, and often. 

346. ny wore: ever at any 
time, ere now. Cp. Hamlet 3. 2, 
where the courtier Polonius, in 
careful accord with the wish of the 


prince, finds that yonder cloud is 
now “ like a camel,” now “ backed 
like a weasel,” now “very like a 
whale.” 

349. Gypiov: lecherous. — Tov 
Elevopavrov: is the dithyrambic 
poet Hieronymus, one of the shag- 
heads (Xacvor) of v. 333, and men- 
tioned by name in Ach. 388 — 
possibly presenting a dithyramb 
at this same festival. 

350. paviav: here is dewdness. 
— Kevratpois: because as_half- 
beasts they were Aaovor and ayptot. 
— yYkarav: gnomic aor. (cixalw), 
as seen by the mood of the condi- 
tioning clause. 

351. Llwwva: some temporary 
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lal , > 4 
Xo. daropaivovaa THY paw avTov AVKOL e€aiduns eye 


VOVTO. 


lot »y lal eo ‘\ eA 
Zt. tTavr apa TAUVTA KXedvupov QUTaL TOV pibaom 


xdes Loovcat, 


Y lal » , Tew ee 3 - 
Oru Seudorarov TovTOV Eapav, EAadot Sia TOUT eye 


VOVTO. 


AN o > lal ‘\ LDS 7 
Yo. Kal vov y ore Krevabery €idov, opas, dua TovT’ eye 


VOVTO YUVQLKES. 


355 


> 4 a la + A 
xT. Xaipere Tolvuv, ® Sé€o7TOLWaL* Kal VU, ELTEP TLL 


KaANQ, 


ovpavonnkn pn€ate kapol horny, @ TapBactreva. 
Xo. yaip’,@ mperBira Taraoyevés, Onpara hoywr dido- 


[Love wD, 


unworthy, known now only by 
this verse, v. 399, and a mention 
of him by Eupolis as a pecu- 
lator. 

352. éyévovto: gnomic. 

353. Tatra: repeats avr ; 
that’s it then — that’s why —; cp. 
319. — Kdeavupov: in Arist. he is 
a corpulent coward, a greedy cor- 
morant, a perjured flatterer. He 
is barked at and nipped in the 
heels by the poet’s jokes for at 
least fifteen years — from Ach. to 
Thesm.; cp. 400, 673 ff. — és: 
only yesterday; referring to the 
battle of Delium fought six months 
before, where there was much 
“ shield-throwing ” by the defeated 
Athenians. 

354. €dador: proverbially timid. 

S55 eke ye: yes, and 


now; N. ON 293. — Kreobévy: 
another pet abomination of the 
poet, serving twenty-odd years 
(from Ach. to Ran.) as his model 
of a womanish, lecherous shave- 
ling. — Arist. counts on his pres- 
ence in the audience, and of course 
there is a roar at his expense. — 
8a totTo: that’s why. 

356. xalpete: the 24 Clouds 
are now all present. 

357- ovpavonnyky kre. : this from 
Strepsy proves that bombast is 


catching. 
358 ff. Chanted for the chorus 
by its headman, or kopvdatos 


(kopvpy ead), who always acted 
as spokesman when the “ chorus ” 
engaged in non-lyric dialogue 
with the actors. — madatoyevés : 
sounds Homeric and _ respectful, 


aioe 
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ov TE, heTOTATwWY Ajpwr ieped, dpdle Tpds Aas 


0 Te xp7lers * 


> ‘ xX » N Se , a an 
Ov yop av an @ oY, UTQAKOVO ALLEY TWVY VUV METEWPO- 


cod.urtov 


360 


XN xX 7 - Y 
Typv 7 Ipodiko, TO wev codias kal yuduns ovvera, 


aol 0é, 


ore BpevOva 7’ €v Tatow dots Kal THPOaAUH Tapa- 


Bards, 


> 45) \ , cle pk deta, 22 SPS ate PAN 
KQVUTOONTOS KAKA TOAN avéver Kad Huty TELvo- 


TPO wTrels. 


ie 
TepaTades. 


yn, Tov pbéypatos, ws tepov Kal oeuvov Kal 


Yo. avra yap Tou povar eat Beat, TaANa dé TadvT éatl 


pdvapos. 


365 


it. 6 Leds 5 yytv, Pepe, TPds THS ys, obAVpTLOS Ov 


feds eat; 


but addressed to the grey-headed 
schoolboy is of course comic. 

359. Aemroratev Kté.: O priest 
of subtlest twaddle; Arist. again 
speaks for himself, not for the 
character in the scene. 

360. petewpo-copictav: pyro- 
fessors of the High Lights. — For 
UTAakOvTaLLEey SCC 274. 

361. wAHVY 7: except; pleo- 
nastic, like’ GAA’ 7. — IIpo8ixa: 
professor of Synonym and Acribol- 
ogy (akpio-Aoyia) —an excellent 
teacher, Socrates said (Plato, 
Theaet. 151 0). for pupils without 
ideas. His codia is here put on 
a par with Socrates’ strut ((pev- 


OverOar), squint, and other eccen- 
tricities, as sufficient reason why 
these vaporous goddesses. should 
“ give ear and answer.” 

363. éh piv: emi causal. 

364. @ yh: O Gee; proper ex- 
clamation for a farmer, if “gee” 
were not slang. For the gen. fol- 
lowing see on 153; for the word 
PO yy, 319. 

365. tov: you know, mark you. 
—Tadha mavra: sc. in the way of 
gods or dogmas. — $dAtbapos: the 
Athenians had before this heard 
the characters in Euripides’ trage- 
dies reduce the gods to onsense. 

366. mpos tis ys: for land’s 
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Zo. 


Xw. 
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, 
motos Zevs ; ov 17) ANpHoys, ovo’ €or Zevds. Ur. Te 
héyers ov ; 
> ‘ / y, ‘\ \ yy > > / —N 
adda Tis ver; TovTL yap Emory arrodynvar TPwTOV 
aTAVTWY. 

e > 
abra dimou: peydhous O€ a eyo onpetors avTo 

ddaFw. 

/, la) \ , > ¥ vA Y 2 no Bé, = 
pepe, TOV yap THOT avev Nehehwv vovt non TEVEa 
37° 

, A i0 Zz Y Sees , S > § e 
Kaito. xpnv alOpias vew avTov, TavTas O amody 


Oal; 


ecv. 
\ X > , ane, / \ m™ les 4 S 
vy Tov “Amdddw, TOTS ye Tor 87 TO voV Adyw ed 
Tpoaéepuaas ° 
4 / Ni Ve) we) la » x i 
Kaito. mpotepov Tov Av’ adnOOs wunv dia KooKivou 
oupetv. 
ad’ ootis 6 Bpovtav éot. ppdaov, Tov? 6 pe 
MOLL TETPELALVELY. 


sake, perhaps; again the fitting 
oath. 

367. motos Zevs: 247n.; Zens 
Fiddlesticks ! — od ph: 296 n. — 
ob8’ tori: does not even exist. 

368. tls ter: he has in mind 
Zeus’s rainy epithets — dufpros, 
vérios, Kedavedpys, vepeAnyep<Ta. 
—€porye: though all the world 
turn infidel, at least (ye) Streps. 
demands proofs. 

369. 8Hmov: of course. 

370. vovra: sc. Aca, often 
omitted with weather-verbs ve(det, 
Bpovra, aortpamrre, Kté. — rato’ 


HSn: ever yet at any time; cp. 
346, 1061. 

371. alOplas: gen.; 7 clear 

of himself, 
alone, without the aid of “ ravras.” 
Long before this, Anaximenes had 
observed that rain came only when 
“squeezed out” of thickened 
clouds; but not till now had 
“science” begun to spread among 
the people. 

372. Well (dn) certainly (ro) 
that (TovTo ye). — «db rpoo-épvcras : 
neatly clinched ; \it. made to grow 
SJast to. 


weather. — avtov: 
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Xo. avrar Bpovtracr KvdAwSopevan. it. TW TpdTe, 
L 
@ TAaVTA ov TOAPOD ; 375 
W4 > A ¢ A A 
Zw. orav euTryobaa vdatos TodXdod, kavayKacbacr 
Peper Dau, 
KOTOKPNMYGLEvaL mAypers opBpov dv aay na 
eiTa papain 
> iAX x Cf ‘ A 
els aAAnAas EuTintovoe as pyyVvUVTaL Kal TaTAyOUGL. 
> 8 > / 2 \ / > , > € , Y 
T. 00 avaykalwy €otl Tis avTds, ovx O Zevs, woTeE 
peper bar; 
9 > a A 
Xo. yKioT, add’ alf€pios Atvos. it. Ativos; tTovri 


pe ededn en, 


375. © wavTa od ToApev: tragic 
style. Streps. is shocked but in- 
terested. This tree of knowledge 
had never grown on farm of his. 

375-78. The explanation of 
thunder here and of lightning in 
404 ff. is not a jest of Arist., but 
the real doctrine of the High 
Lights (360) throughout antiquity, 
eg. of Anaxagoras, Democritus, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and Lucretius. 

376. déperOar: much used of 
inanimate things, which go, come, 
or move involuntarily ; so in 379, 
395, 406. 

377. Sv avayknv: since Py- 
_thagoras, philosophers had been 
“explaining” the operations of 
nature by avayxn, not by the gods ; 
so in 405, and cp. 1075. 

379. 6 8 avaykdtov ... ths: 
the inevitable question which the 
world stubbornly puts in answer 


380 


to its wise men, when they will 
solve the riddle of the universe 
by naming the process instead of 
the cause of the process, whether 
the name be ’Avayxn, Tvxn, Po- 
tent Matter, Evolution, Force, or 
Topsy’s “ Just Growed.” 

380. al®épios Atvos: not quite 
the modern Evolution, but the an- 
cient theory of an original Revo- 
lution, or Vortex, of the atoms, 
which somehow formed all things 
and was continued in the etherial 
whirl of sun and stars around the 
earth. The philosophic term was 
usually dévn; but Arist. chooses 
divos as nearer to dios or Acds, and 
in preparation for the pun to come 
later on divos, the name of a deep 
earthenware drinking mug, wide 
at top and running down to a 
point, vortex fashion. — édedqbe: 
just how Zeus could have been 
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nr A X 
6 Lets ovk wv, GAN avT avtov Atvos vurt Baow 


Nevwv. 


V4 wn \ A Lal 
aap ovdéev Tw TEpt TOV TaTayou Kal THs BpovTys 
p edida€kas. 
»y g s 4 
LYw. ovK HKovads pov, Tas NeféAas vVdaTos pcoTas OTL 
\ 
pnpe 


a ‘ \ - 
éumumtovoas ah\jAaow Tatayely Oud THY TUKVO- 


TYTA; 
, \ lal N 4 A Zo > QA a 
it. d€ps, TovTi TH KPH TLOTEVEL ; - a0 WauTOU 
"yo oe SLddEw. 385 


Hon Copod Uavabnvaiors eumrdynobets cir erapadxOns 
THY yaoTepa, Kal KAOvOS eEaiprvyns avTHV dueKopKo- 


poynce ; 


A S 
Ltr. vy Tov AmoAXO, Kal Sea Trovet y' EvVOUs por, Kat 


TETAPAKTOAL 
¥ \ . , wn A PS) Sy 
XVXOTEP BpovTy TO Capt d.ov TAT AVEL KQL €lLVva 
KEK paryeV 
B) , a ( Nye eee SS ee. 
AT PEMaAS TT PWTOV mamrmTae TANTAE, KQTTELT ETTAYVEL 
‘TamatanTac, 390 
dethroned by Juice (if we may so 386. 489: ever (346).—Ilavabn- 


alter his jug) the muddled old man  vators: a festival when all probably 
could hardly have told. But Ura-  over-ate themselves, a prototype 
nus had yielded to Cronus,Cronus of our Christmas.—etra: ¢hen, 


to Zeus; why not Zeus to Atvos? z.eé. under the circumstances in- 
382. obSév mw . . . é8i8atas: dicated by the partic. preceding. 

Streps. is indeed émAnopwv. 387. KAdvos: a fine war-word 
385. TO: = Tin by what evi- of the Lad; din, turmoil, tumult. 

dence. —amo gavtot: an applica- 388. Seva moved: acts (carries 

tion both of Socrates’ favourite on) dreadfully. 

motto, yv®@ cavrov, and of his 389. fwpiSiov: wee dit of broth. 

method of teaching by proceeding 390. ém-dyev: émi- with the 


from the known to the unknown. —after-sense it has in é2-wdy, éni- 
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¥ , a a“ , 9 
XeTav xélw, Komidn Bpovte matamannd€, womep 


€KELV QL. 
Zo. 
das: 


la , > \ P) , vu @ 7 
oKewar TOLVVUV QTTO Ya2oT pl LOU TVUVVOUTOUL OLA TET OpP- 


XN ged , /, > »” =) > an 
tov 0 ’A€pa rovd’, ovt ATEPAVTOV, TAS OVK ELKOS 


péya Bpovrap ; 


Vane oe) ees , Dp 
Zr. Tav7r apa kal Tavdwar addA7y)owv, BpovT? Kat mopdy, 


c ca 
OMOLM. 


add’ 6 Kepavvos mébev ad héperar Adumwv Tupi, 


Tovto dida€or, 


395 


Kal katapptye Badrrov nuas, Tods d€ CdvTas Tept- 


poe ; 


tovtov yap dn davepas 6 Zevs ino’ én Tods émt- 


Va OpKous. 


\ las > la \ \ s ” \ 
Yo. Kal TOS, @ POPE GV Kal Kpoviwy Olav Kal BeKkKe- 


oehnve, 


Aoyos, émi-yovos; hence here é7- 
ayew to add or suljoin. Or the 
verb may be used as in military 
matters: Zo bring on or lead up 
troops. 

392. yaorpidlov : /umiykin. — 
tuvv-ovtov-(: from Doric rtvvvds 
( = puxpos) and otros ; this small, 
with a gesture. Cp. ¢ant-zllus. 

3904. Tair apa: 319 
Bpovrh . . . mopSy: Strepsy is a 
true ancient in holding to a close 
connection between things and 
their names; and if things are 
alike their names must be alike — 
though the resemblance here re- 


it; == 


minds one of the proposed deriva- 
tion of Middletown from Moses, by 
dropping -oses and suffixing -id- 
dletown. 

395. av: marks the transit to 
lightning. 

396. trots S€: while others; as 
if rovs ev had preceded in place 
of 7uas. 

398. Kal was: pray how ?— 
Kpovlov: Cronus reigned before 
Zeus. To smell of his times is to 
smell of wigs and knee-breeches 
nowadays, to be old-fashioned, 
antediluvian, palaeozoic. — Bexke- 
cé\nve: aboriginal, or contempo- 
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eimep Badher rods €midpKovs, Sy odxt Lipov’ 


EveT PNT EV 


ovdé KXedvupov ovd€ @€wpov; Kaito. opddpa vy’ 


eee hat / * 
€lO ETTLOPKOL 


400 


» 
GNX TOV avTov ye vewv Bade Kat Lovvioy ‘ aKpov 


"AOnvewr ’ 


\ \ la) x ld , , > \ oy, 
kal Tas Opis Tas peyddas: ti paldy; ov yap dy 


dpus y émopkKei. 
at. 
On? 6 Kepavvds ; 
Zo. 
kreoOn, 
¥ > y 
evooev avtas wamrep 
avayKnys 


rary with the ancient Phrygians 
whose name for bread, Bexxds, 
was thought by some to be the 
oldest in the world (Hdt. 2.2); 
or as old as the Arcadians who 
boasted of being pre-lunar (zpo- 
céAnvor). Hence PBexxeceAnvos. 

399. Sfra: uncommonly dis- 
tant from the  interr. 
Zlpova... KrAedvupov: the butts of 
351, 353, are now joined by @éwpos, 
probably some state official, who 
escapes oblivion solely through 
Aristophanes. 

400. od8pa: with émiopKo. = 
€muopkoTrato. desperately  per- 
jured. 

4Ol. 


Tas. — 


akpov “A@nvéwv: a Ho- 


ovk 010° atap ev ov héyew paiva. 


TL yap €OTLW 


Orav els TavTas avenos Enpos perewpiobets KaTa- 


Z rn ¥ So eras 
KvoTw vag, Kate wT 
405 


meric phrase (Od. 3. 278); hence 
long a in dkpov (335 n.) and Ionic 
-EWV. 

402. ti pabev: why? Cp. ri 
mabwv; in 340.—ydap 8h: for 
surely. , 

403. ov« ola: Poor Strepsy! 
He is not the first nor the last to 
forget to put in a “plea to the 
jurisdiction” before the bar of 
reason. — totiv: “ What zs light- 
ning really ?” 

405. tr avayxns: vo with gen. 
rather than 8a with acc. makes 
dvaykns a personal agent, as we 
create by capital letters our mod- 
ern deities Nature, Force, Evolu- 
tion. 
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. 
pygas avras e€w héperar coBapds Sud tiv tuK- 


fd 
_VOTHTE, 


rN lot 8 \ A es SN € XN 
vmT0 Tov poiBdov Kal THS PUBLNS AUTOS EaUTOY KaTa- 


Vas 
KQLWYV. 


\ -) 3 ~~ la) > an ¥ — 
at. -vy At, €yw Youv aTEXVYWS emafov tovri more Aia- 


, 
OLOLO LY * 


> lal A > 
OmTav yaoTeépa Tos ovyyevéow, KAT ovK EX OV 


Apednoas* 


e 


~ x 
QAUTW 


n 8 dp’ épvaar’, cir’ eEaidyns Siarakjoaca T pos 


410 


Ttaplahuo ov mpooetithnoe Kal Katékavoev TO 


@ 7s peyadns emOounoas codias ovOpwre rap’ 


as edbdaipav év APnvaiois Kal rots "EXAnou yernoe, 


Tpdawov. 
Xo. 
rd lot 
MOY, 
407. polBSov: a rare word, = 


poilos; perhaps Aurtling instead 
of the prose whzrr or whistling. — 
pops: rush, current; cp. pv-ous, 
pvOpds, pew. 

408. Streps. is getting on; he 
can furnish his own illustration. 
— dtexvas: exactly. — Arvactoror: 
a festival old-fashioned and deca- 
dent at this time, sacred to Zevs 
MeAiyuos and marked by family 
gatherings; cp. 864.- 

409. yaorépa: a paunch filled 
with fat and blood, which was 
kept turning as it roasted before 
the fire (Hom. Od. 20. 25) — much 
like the Scotch haggis. — kal etra: 

ARISTOPHANES — 9 


connecting partic. and finite verb, 
is dropped in English; so era 
386, €reita 1042, kal éeita 624. 
oxiw = oxalw 107. 
“To slacken” is “to slit”; often 
used of vein-cutting and blood- 
letting. 

410. Sia-Aakhoaca: AdoKw, a 
dear word of Euripides, is often 
maliciously borrowed by Aristoph- 
anes. 

412 ff. The xopvdaios is as 
pompous as at first (358): O Mor- 
tal that hast thirsted after, etc. 

413. kal: broadens the horizon 
to include all Greece; kat “aug- 
mentative.” 


— tryov: 
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Y , - > \ , \ \ r , 
El LYNMWVY El KQL ppovtiaTns, Kal TO TAAalTwpoV 


EVEOTL 


év Tn Wyn, Kal pn kdpvers pun éotas pyre 


— Badilor, 
PATE pryov 
Oupets, 


ay Ge Niav 


415 


, 2 las 5) 
MYT apioray em- 


+ £ ee - b f N aA LAX 3) 7 
OLVOU T ATTEK EL KQL YURVAClL@vV KQLTWY GA WV Qavoy- 


TOV, 


an Y > ‘EN 
kat Bédtiatov TodTO vopiles, Omep elkds OeEvov 


Pee 


a / \ nN / XN ox De , r 
VUKQV TPAaTTW@V KQL Bov €UMV KAL ™) 9 WITTY) TT ONE 


“uilov. 


Zr. ad ovvera ye Wuyns oreppas dvoKodokoirov TE 


pEepibyns 


420 


Kal pedadov Kal Tpvo.Biov yagTpos Kai OupwBpe 


4 
TLOELTVOD, 


416. pyre prydv: for long Te 
before f, see 344. n. pyre in place 
of pmdé is perhaps intentionally 
grandiose, after the manner of 
poéts. — Here a bit of the real 
Socrates seems to be introduced ; 
in Plato’s Sywzpostum are recorded 
instances of his endurance, ever 
wearying, whether standing, walk- 
ing, or freezing. 

417 ff. A reversion again to the 
un-Socratic qualities of the hard- 
studying rhetorician, the water- 
drinker, the pale-face (@ypds 103), 
who shuns gymnasia and_ sacri- 
fices even health to the new am- 


bition, Success in Public Life 
(wkay tpaTTov). 

a word much 
used of public activity in courts, 
senate, and assembly; cp. zoAr- 


, t a \ 9 
TEVOMAL.—YAOTTY : TOVTO yap O7Aov 


419. TpatTTwy: 


_ pyTopos (schol.). —rodepitev: do- 


ing battle ; heroic for rodepav. 

420. otvexa: guod attinet ad, 
as for —.—pepipvys: a rather 
elevated word for povridos of 
220 n238% 

421. tpvot-Blov: stzzgy, lit. life- 
wearing. — OupBp-er-Seirvov: in 
English we may generalize 0ipBpa 
(savoury) and translate vegetarian. 
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a aN Q “a Y P > vA Se 
ALENEL, APPov OUVVEKQA TOUT@V emuyahkevew TO pPe- 


Xoun’ av. 
Zo. ado te SH’ ov vopets 75y Oedv odSeva mArv cep 
HEELS, 
_T0 Xdos TovTi Kal Tas Nedédas Kat thy yAorTTar, 
Tpla TAUTL ; 
it. ovd ay duarexbeinv y arexvas Tots ddXoxs, 0d8 &v 
ATAVTOV’ 425 
ovd av Oicau’, ovd av oreioaip’, ovd emu einv 
AiBavaror. 
Xo. Aéye vuv Hiv 0 tT cor Spopmev Oappav, ws odK 
ATUXN TELS 
npas Tynav Kat Oavpalwr Kat Cyrav de€vds eivar. 
it. & déorowar, Séopar Toivuy Yuay Tout ravu piKpor, 


lal io is 
Tav “EddAyvov eivat we €yew ExaTOv oTadioLeL 


apLorov. 


422. apéder: imv., Have no care, 
no fear, never mind.— ®appav : 
I4I n. — wapéxoune: SC. 
tov. They can pound on _ his 
“economical stomach” as they 
will; he will stand the test there. 
In Aeschylus’ Perszams 51 two 
warriors are called Adyxns akpoves 
anvils for the spear. 

423. YAXO TL: SC. €oTW 3 a 
mere interr. sone, or the 
French opening est-ce Pas gue — 
S. 1542, HA. 1015 4, G. 1604. 
Will you not indeed (dnTa) refuse 
to believe (ov vopeis) henceforth in 


€pLav- 


430 


any god? ovdéva after Geov merely 


repeats the ov before vomuets. 

424. In 264 f. the divinities 
were Air, Aether, and Clouds; 
here, Vacuum, Clouds, and 
Tongue ; in 627 they will be Res- 
piration, Vacuum, and Air. 

425. Strepsy is thoroughgo- 
ing, like all quick converts. He 
will cut his old friends dead, if 
he meets them (azayTaw). 


426. ém-Oe(nv: sc. on the altar. 
427. Spapev: subjunctive. 
428. Oavpdfov: venerating. 
430. Aéyeww: with apiorov. 
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3 ta A 5) € lal 5 74 X Ny , P 
GAN €oTat GOL TOUTO Tap HuwoVv" woTE TO hoLTrOV 
*) > x Sy) 
y aio TOVOL 
> lal / , 50 \ / nN ? Eat 2 
ev TO OVpw-yvapas OVOELS VKnTEL TAELOVAS 7) GV. 
* Uf 5 \ , 
Lr. py pol ye eye yoowas meyadas’ ov yap TovTwvy 
eT LOupe, 
3 Pee Ja eae a a \ Q , 
GNN’ 6o° éwavte oTpepoducnoar Kal TOUS XpHoTAS 
diodva Bev. 
, /. Eanes , e > \ aN BI @ al 
TevEEL TOWVUY OV WEipers® Ov yap peyadwy ETL upets. 
la Ze 
ada ceavtov Oappav trapdbos Tots NETEpors Tpo- 


TOAOLCL. 


436 


ir. dpdcw Tadvf? wiv moTevoas’ H yap avayKy pe 


mele 


Y , \ , y 
dua Tovs immous TOUS KOTTATLAS Kal TOV yapLoV Os 


> > - 
pe emerpupe. 


vov ovv (rovTw) xpyobwr arexvas 


6 Tu BovAovTat’ 


431. TO Aowréy y ard Tovdl: 
imposing pleonasm; /ereafter 
Srom this present moment. 

432. v7 Shpw: Ze. TH €xKAn- 
gia. — yopas vikjoe: shall put 
through bills, carry propositions ; 
inner acc., as in 99. 

433- py "pol ye: sc. elante. — 
Aéyetv yvopas: a parliamentary 
phrase; to propose or make mo- 
tions. 

434. S00: with inf. = enough 
to = tocovtwv eémOvpd wore. 
S. 1241, GMT. 759. —orpeo- 
Sukfoar: the omen of his nomen. 
He desired only a shifty education, 
now called “ practical.” 


435. tpelpes: yearn ; the prose 
word is ériOupo. 

436. mpotddo.ot: wzznzstrants, 
temple servants, t.e. Socrates and 
his scholars. The new divinities 
take over old terms and rites, the 
parody of initiation is still kept up. 

437- avayxn: the goddess of 
vv. 377 and 405 has now clutched 
poor Strepsiades. 

439-56. Anapaestic hyperme- 
ter or “system,” to be read in one 
breath and hence named mviyos, a 
choker, or waxpov. Strepsiades has 
caught the spirit of long-winded 
speech. See Introd. § 132 y'. 

439. TovTw: z.c. Streps. himself. 


a 
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~) , PA) EON A A 
_TOUTL TO Y_ €KOV TOM QUTOLOLY 440 


veh , lal “ lal 
TAapeXo, TUTTE TEVHY Subnv 


avxpew pryOv aoKov Seipe, 


elTEep TA x pea StadevEodpar, 


tots T avOparois eivar ddfa 


Opacvs evyhwrros ToApNpds irns 445 


_ Bdedrupos pevdav cvyKodAnT7)s 


EUPNT LETS TEPITPLLBLA SLKOV 


KvpBis Kpdtadov Kivados TpvEN 


pdobdns eipwv yrouds ahalav 


- \ Vg > id 
KEVTP@V MLapos oTpodus apyahéos 450 


fatTvoho.yos * 


lovee} ¥ Aa te la 
TAUT €l WE KAAOVT ATAVTOVTES, 


440. ye: restrictive and expli- 
cative, like yap (y' apa) and yody 
(ye obv) 3 so in 484, 1180. 

441. tumrev: Greek active 
where English uses passive or a 
substantive substitute; for deat- 
ing, hunger, thirst, dirt, etc. 

442. avxpetv: one is adypnpds 
when his skin is rough and hard 
from lack of oil, and his hair needs 
oil or water. — pryav: inf., not 
partic., as in 416. — doév Belper: 
to flay into a wine-skin is to flay 
one and use his skin as a wine- 
bottle, the Greek equiv. of “skin- 

“ning alive.” 

443. elmep: 2f indeed. —b.a- 
devfodpar: = peAAw with fut. 
inf.; S. 1396, GMT. 407. 


445-51. One of our poet’s 
climaxes — this ambition fo de 
reputed a brazen, glib-tongued, 
impudent hustler (irys), a stink- 
ing concocter of tes, a phrase- 
making lawsuit sharper, awalking 
statute book, a rattling (kpotaXov) 
foxy “slick” one, a supple, dis- 
sembling, oily braggart, a branded, 
low, shifty, troublesome, dessert- 
licker. Could the goddess TA@rra 
desire a more aspiring worshipper? 

451. partvo-Ao.xds: this last 
to remind us that the parasite- 
sophists frequented the tables of 
the rich — of Callias, for example 
—with tongues equally clever at 
flattery and at pheasants. 

452. Gmravra@vres: OL az. 
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Spavtav aTEexvas 0 TL xpyCovor, 


Kel BovAovTau 


vn thy Anuntp eK Lov xopony 455 
tots Ppovtiatats Tapabertav. 


Xo. Ana pev Tapecte THOE Y 


ovk atohpov ad)’ ETomor. 


ta ft & ws 


Tavta palav tap €m“ov K€os OVpAavou“yKES 


ev Bpototow e&eas. 460 
=r. Ti meloopar; Xo. Tov wavTa Kpovov per Ewov 
(nhotorarov Biov avOpadrav did€es. 
=r. dpa ye TOUT ap eyo ToT’ 465 

4 iy , ‘ 2. \ & 
owopar ; Xo. wore yé gov ToAXOUS ETL TAatoL 


Ovpars aet kabnobar, 


Bovdopevous avaxowovobai Te kal és Néyor eOety 


Tpdypata KavTvypadas TOAN@Y TahavTwv 
pap ypapas 


453. Spdvrav: 
pabevrwy in 456. 

455. xopdyv: no dedication 
could be more complete ! 

457-75. Song and dance by 
the chorus. See Introd. § 135 for 
the rhythm, and note the elevated 
diction: Ajpa for Ppdvnwa or pv- 
ais (mettle, perhaps, for sfzrzt) ; 
kAéos for dd€a, with ovpavounkes, 
making a Homeric phrase; [po- 
ros for Ovnros. 

457. ToSe: sc. Strepsiades. 

458. to@.: addressing him. 

459. wap nov: with ees. 


461 ff. Probably a parody on 


imv., as 7ra- 


the evdamovia promised to all in- 
itiates into mysteries. 

464. avOpamev: 77 the world. 
— Sidges: if with the Clouds, pre- 
sumably in “castles in the air.” 

465. apa... apa: the interr. 
and inferential forms in one and 
the same clause, said to appear 
only here in Attic literature. 

466. dopnat: the rites of initia- 
tion are being parodied through- 
out: after instruction in the new 
theology (250 ff.), renunciation of 
the old belief (425), and dedica- 
tion to the phrontists (455 f.), 
there follows assurance of perfect 
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>» “A x Zz, ‘\ an 
aéva on ppevrt oupPovrevoopevous eta TOV. 475 


add’ éyveipe Tov mper Burn 6 Te wep péddeus TT po- 


dvdacKe, 


~ e2 XN an lol an 
Kal Ouakiver TOY vodY avTOD Kal TNS YVaLNS atro- 


TELPO. 


aA on , , \ X\ lal , 
Za. aye 1 KATELTTE (LOL OV TOV GOaAVTOVU Tpo7rov, 


PRR EOLON ae Y Set SS \ 
WV QAVUTOV ELOWS OOTLS EOTL PNXavas 


“f) > \ , x aN ‘\ - 
HON Tl TOVTOLS TPOS GE KaLVAas TPOTPEepw. 480 


it. Ti dé; Tevxowayety jou Svavoet mpods Tov Dear ; 


Zw. ovK, dd\d\a Bpayéa cov mvdécbar Bsvropan. 


7) [LVNJLOVLKOS EL; 


bliss (464), and the vision (ézo- 
mreia) that the lawyers of all ages 
long for—a crowd of clients at 
their doors (469 f.).—déore ye: 
aye, so that.—cov: on its posi- 
tion (normal) see 257 n. 

470. GvaKkovvotc bat: 
over to 7pdypata and avtvypadas. 

471. mwpdypata: actions at law. 
— dvttypadds : the defences against 
actions. — tadévrwv: gen. 


reaches 


such 
of the value involved. 

475. aka of dpevi: worthy of 
thy wit ; note the poetic word and 
the poetic omission of 77 before a7. 

476-509. Transition scene: en- 
trance examination. 

476 f. Chanted by xkopudatos 
to Socrates. — mpeoBitnHv: not to 
be construed with eéyye/pe, which 
requires dat. or inf., but as ob- 


it. dvo Tpo7e, vy Tov Ala: 


ject of rpodidaoKev. — wpo-: first 
(in point of time). 

477. Sva-kiver: destir. — yva- 
pys: salive wit, natural capacity. 

478. The spoken dialogue is 
resumed. — kéreure: zsclose, not 
merely ¢el/. — tpéwov: turn, bent. 

480. él rovros: s¢hereupon, 
next ; Cp. 390 n. 

481. The military phrase py- 
xavas tporpepew to bring to bear 
engines (of war) alarms Streps., 
unaware of its transferenc2 to 
pedagogic methods of attack. 

48306): iss a) mere “intern: 
mark, like dpa, sensibly put at the 
beginning like the inverted Span- 
ish interr. (¢) to warn one what 
tone of thought and voice is to 
come. — pynpovikés : = pvywwv in 
484. The formation of adjs. in 
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a , S55) , , , , , . 
hy pev y dpethyrat Th por, pYyn_oV avy 
éav © odeiho, oxeru0s, EemLAnT MOY Tavu. 485 


Yo. everts Sntd cou héyew ev TH pvoe ; 


3 la) ay. 
Br. Aéyew pev ovk eveot’, dmoatepety O EvL. 


lal i , 
Yo. Tas ovv Suvjoe pavOdve ; 


it. apéde, kaos. 


¢ Y XN 
Zw. dye vuv Oras, Tay TL TpoBahw cor copov 


an 4 
TEpt TOV peTEdpav, EOEws VpapTace. 490 


, vA ‘\ N iA - 
Dt. Tl dal: KU Noor THV coptiav CLTNTOMAL ; 


Lo. avOpwros apabns ovtoat kai BapBapos. 


déd0iKd ao, @ TPE BTA, 7 TANYOV O€et. 


>» , tas ¥ , , 
hep iow, Ti Spas, Hv Tis we TUTTY 


it. TUTTOMAL, 


¥ eS NS b , 2) , 
KQTELT ETLOX@V OALYOV ETLYLAPTUPOLAL, 495 


-ukos was an affectation of the New 
Rhetoric; cp. 728. Streps. soon 
catches it, as in 747, 821, 1172 f., 
1258. Cp. the craze for substan- 
tives in -ovs (318 n.) and the 
modern one for verbs in -ize and 
for all words introduced by the 
Evolution-theory, as “survival,” 


“adaptation,” ‘ environment.” — ~ 


S00 tTpémw: “ yes and no.” 

484. ye: explicative, as in 440. 

485. oxétdv0s: 2//-fated man ; 
a tragic yowl of self-pity, much af- 
fected by Euripides. — -pov mavu: 
identity of sound with 484 height- 
ens the contrast in sense. 

487. The joke, if any, must be 
the pun in A€yew and its fut. heard 
in amoot-epetv: to hold forth and 
to with-hold. This is incredibly 
bad; but Strepsy’s valour has run 


as low as that of Bob Acres at 
prospect of his duel, and he may 
be excusable in keeping up his 
spirits on any poor crutch of a joke. 

488. GpéAer: 422 n. 

489. Omws: with fut. mid. 
bh-apTacer; 257 n.— mpo-Bddo : 
Streps. goes down again on this 
pedagogic metaphor. He _ has 
“thrown forth” food to his dogs 
all his life; but he did not know 
that at schools men “snapped up 
wisdom dog-fashion” (491). 

4or. te Sal: = ti de but 
emotionalized into a long-drawn 
w-h-a-a-a-t ! or why s-o 2? 

493. oe: prolepsis; 95 n 

495. ém-oxav: folding on, 
waiting. So frequently émi-cyes 
hold on! — émpaprip.: viz. to the 
fact TvrTopat. 
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eir ats adxapy Siaditav Sucalopar. 


Zw 
Zo. 
ar. 


Xo. KaTrabov. 


. Oe vuv, katabov Boipdrvov. 


it. HoiknKa TH; 


¥ LAX \ \ > la vA 
ovk, adda yupvous eiovevar vopilerau. 
LAAN > ‘\ vA » > > - 
adh’ ovxt hopacwr eywy cio€pxomat. 
Ti Anpets ; 


> Q 
xT. etme én VUV LoL’ 


Xo. 767i; 500 
ir. Hy émpedys ® kal tpodtpos pavOdva, 
T@ TOV mabynTaV eudepns yeryoopae ; 
Zw. ovdey dioicers Xaipepovtos tHv ddaow. 
Lt. olor Kakodaipav, nuOvys yeryoopas. 
Yo. ov wy AaAyoes, add’ akodovlyoeas ewot 505 


> vb \ A 
avuaoas TL devpt Oarrov. 


496. Sikdfopor: Jike any true 
Athenian. Note the recurrent 
-owot, delivered in thoughtful, 
measured fashion. 

497. vc: that last word dixa- 
Cowor has proved the new pupil’s 
capacity. — nStknka tr: the order 
to lay aside cloak bodes ill. 

498. To enter certain initiatory 
rites without tuariov (2.2. yupvos) 
was, in truth, the custom (vopi- 
Cerou); later Streps. will lose his 
shoes also (719, 858). 

499. pwpdcwv: “Every man 
his own constable” in Athens. 
Not only must the accuser person- 
ally serve upon the accused the 
summons to court (1221), but he 
must personally search for alleged 
stolen goods, entering the prem- 
ises, however, yupvds, lest he carry 


it. els TW YELPE vuv 


articles in under his cloak and 
then pretend to find them. 

500. kata-8ov: here Streps. 
gives up cloak, and shoes as well, 
forever. Socrates requires the 
Ovparvov of an iuatiov, as we saw 
in 179. 

503. vor: Socrates uses it in 
the sense of 486; Strepsiades 
takes it as in 276. 

504. npt-Ovns: for Chaere- 
phon’s “nature,” pale and blood- 
less, see n. on 104. 

505. ov ph: with fut. indic. to 
express prohibition ; 296 n. 

506. avicas: 181 n. — Oarrov: 
pleonastic after dvvous. N.B. The 
comparative degree means, not 
“more quickly,’ but “ (rather) 
guickly” (than slowly). Such is 
the sense of our “rather” with 
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ds SBou’ ed 


4 . a 
claw KataBaivwyv wotep eis Tpodwriov. 


, / / »~ \ \ @ Le 
Zw. Koper” Th KumTacers Exwv wept THY Ovpar ; 


Xo. 
OUVEKG TAUTNS. 


Sr ae 


avr Oe Nate TNS dvd peias 


510 


EUTUX La. yevouro Tav- 


ed 
7 


Opdmrw, ori mponkav 


any adj.; as in “rather pretty” 
(than ugly). 

507. éyo: for my part. 

508f. els Tpodwviov: sc. avtpov. 
High above a deep gorge in the 
wild mountain-scenery of Boeotia, 
the ancients for a thousand years 
visited the dream-oracle of Tro- 
phonius, entering by narrow aper- 
ture a subterranean cave of various 
chambers, full of horrors —among 
them serpents which had to be 
appeased with honey-cakes (edt- 
Touttat). Well might Streps. keep 
pottering (kumtalev) about the 
door of the Cogitatorium, if its 
looks boded such an interior. — 
éXov: 131 n. 


TIAPABAXI2 510-626 


On the Parabasis in the come- 
dies of Arist. note the following 
essentials: that (1) its name is 
derived from the coming forward 
(7apa-Baivev) of the chorus; 
(2) it is delivered during the 
absence of the actors from the 


scene; (3) is sung in part by 
the chorus, in part chanted by the 
Kopupatos or Kopudator; (4) 
composed in a set scheme of seven 
parts in fixed order, though rarely 
are all the parts to be found in any 
one parabasis; (5) is commonly a 
digression from the plot, concern- 
ing itself with the personal affairs 
of poet or chorus, with politics, or 
with direct abuse of some social 
noteworthy of the day. The parts 
are named below as they occur. 
510-17. Koppatiov (ittle 
cut): chanted or sung by the kopv- 
patos as the actors depart and the 
chorus march or dance into position 
for the elaborate dallet to follow. 
See Introd. § 136 for the rhythm. 
510. 0. xalpwv: “ Go and God 
bless you” : the usual formula for 
speeding the actor’s exit. — dv- 


Spetas: ironical, after his “ potter- 
ing.” 
513. ort mpo-: for the long 


syllable tmp cp. 
320, 335- 


277, 301, 313, 
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€s Bald THs HAuKias 


te SN , ¢€ 
VEewTEpos THY Pvaw av- 


515 


TOU Tpdypaow yperilerar 


Q\ - 3. A“ 
Kal codtay eTAcKEL. 


@ Oedpevor, KaTEepa@ Tpos vas e\evdepws 


3 “A \ - 
TAANOH, vi TOV Avovocoy Tov EKO pepavTa Le. 


y - , 7 eS: \ \ iA ig 
OUT® ViKHO ALLL T eyw Kal voutCoimyny codes, 


520 


¢ mein e , 5 -_\ \ 
@S ULAS NYOVKEVOS ELV QL fearas deELovs 


\ , , > ¥ a la las 
KQL TQAUTYV coparat EXEL TWV EMOV KOUWOLOY, 


, > 7 <i oe} A ae. a a /, 
TP @TOUS nEloo AVayEevo UPGaS, 1 TAPET KE bot 


515. vewrépois: vather youth- 
ful (than elderly) activities (rpay- 
pact) ; the adj. is made em- 
phatic by isolation, in contrast to 
his own proper nature. 

518-62. TlapaBaous proper : 


chanted by the xopy@tos. This 
present parabasis was written 


probably some five years after the 
failure of the play in 423 B.c. (see 
Hypoth. f’ ad fin. and n. on 553, 
558). Employing the first person 
éyw throughout, it seems as if 
Arist. intended to take the part of 
the xopuvdatos himself and saucily 
give the Athenians a piece of his 
mind, On the rhythm see Introd. 
Sa320. 

518. kat-ep@: well tell you up 
and down, as we say. Cp. 478. 

519. Atdvucov: an oath by the 
god of Comedy “to tell the truth ” 
is, as it were: ‘So help me, Blar- 
ney,” or “ By the Father of Lies ” 
that reared me. 


520 f. otrw .. . as: lit. 7 fro- 
portion may I win the prize as; 
an affirmative wish-formula where 
English prefers a negative: Jay / 
not win the prize zf / did not —. — 
codés: clever, witty. — debtots : = 
coors ; the blarney begins. 
copoétata éxew: adv. with 
corresponding adj. 


522. 
intr. éyeav = 
with efvac. 

523. mpotovs: in emphatic po- 
sition ; a truly American and comic 
“bluff” — as if, forsooth, after win- 
ning victories from the start in the 
capital city, he could have thought 
for a moment of producing his 
comedy elsewhere, for example, at 
the Rural Dionysia, or at Piraeus, 
orin Aegina! Translate from 520: 
“May I lose the prize and be 
deemed a fool, if I did not — be- 
cause thinking you a public of 
clever wit and ¢/zs the cleverest 
of my comedies — make yow for 
that reason its first tasters.” — 
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lal > > lal 
épyov metoror * eit’ avexdpour UT avopav popti- 
KOV 524 
n> > cA fe 
ArtnOeis, ovk dios GY TadT ody vply pEppopat 
“A lal @ ‘\ La eer f /, 
Tos Gopots, GY OVVEK Eyw TAUT ETPAayLaTEvoLyDY. 
an ‘\ 
aN 0d8 ds tyov wo? éxav tpoddaw Tovs 
vA 
deEvovs. 


e€ grou yap evOaS im’ avdpar, ots 7dv Kai héyeuy, 


6 cdppav TE XO KaTaTUywv apioT HKovTaTyy, 
Kayo, TapOevos yap eT Hv, KOUK €ENV TH [LOL TEKELD, 
e€€Onka, wats 8 érépa tis MaBovo’ avethero, 531 
ipets 8 e&eOpdpare yevvaiws kamadevoare ' 

€k TOVTOV MOL TLOTA Tap vuaY yrauns eoO dpKLa. 


dva-yetoor: can hardly differ from Education; Moralitee and De- 


the simple yevoat. 

524. av-exapovv: withdrew 
from the field; a military term. 
—avdipav doptikav: wvulearians. 
All competitors of our poet were 
“low fellows,” as he always takes 
pains to tell us; see Introd. § 98 
and note thereto. 

526. Tots coos : Commoisseurs. 

528. e Srov: ever since, viz. 
since 427 B.C., the date of his first 
play, the Banqgueters. —— ev0d8e: 
here, in this theatre. — ots 80 Kal 
Aeyerv: whom it is delightful even 
to address, though winning no 
prize; again flattery. 

529. cddpov .. . katamiyov: 
the names of the two brothers in 
the Bangueters contrasted as the 
products of the Old and the New 


bauchee. —apior jkoveatynv: pur- 
poseful slip of the memory; the 
play took second prize, hence was 
not “7zost highly spoken of” 
(dkovw as passive of A€yw, S. 1075, 
HA. 820, G. 1241). 

530. tmap0évos: what fact lies 
back of the figure of speech is not 
certain — probably that he was a 
mere child in theatrical expe- 
rience. — texetv: metaphorical for 
ddacxev, to “bring out” a 
drama. 

531. éé0nka: the vox propria 
for exposing undesirable infants, 
as Oedipus was. — ats érépa: 7.2. 
the actor or poet who brought out 
the Bangueters. 

533- ék TovTov: resumes ef drov 
of 528. 
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vov ovv “HX€éxtpav kar’ éxeivny 48 7 Komwdia 
lal > DAC’ + > , - al y 4 lod 
Cntova HAG’, Hv Tov ‘miTvyNn Oearats ovTw dodois * 
, , ¥ to iO lal XN , 
yvooetat yap, nvTeEp Loy, TAdEAHOV TOV Boorpuyov. 
e be , > x , - 3 yY la 
ws 0€ cappav eott dioe oKepac?’* ris TpoTa 


tee 


537 


ovdey HAGE parapevn oKuTiov Kabepevov 


> * A Y > 
EpvOpov €€ akpov Taxv, Tors maidious Wy” 7 yédws* 


ovd éeoKwe TOUS 


4 
‘eLAKUCED, 


ovd€ tper Burns 6 héywr Tarn TH Baxrypta 


534. viv: ze. at the time of 
this second (proposed) production 
of the play.—kKatd: after the 
manner of. —ékelvnv: the famous, 
viz. the Electra in Aeschylus’ 
Choephorae, 164 ff.; cp. 180 and 
the use of the article in Italian: 
wl Tasso, la Pattz. In the Choeph. 
Electra, on going to the tomb of 
her father, Agamemnon, to offer 
libation, finds fresh laid thereon 
a lock of hair (Béorpvyxos), which 
her hopes recognize as that of 
Orestes, her long-absent brother. 
— Se: z.e. this revised play, which 
shall contain a new scene (889- 
1104) where Aikatos Adyos and 
”Adixos Adyos are duplicates of 
Yodpwv and Karavywy in the 
Banqueters; see Hypoth. B ad 
Jin. 

536. TadeApod tov Bootpuxov: 
her brother's lock is perhaps the 
applause that greeted the kindred 


padrakpous, 


ovoe KOpoay’ 
540 


l 


play in 427; but this is matter of 
dispute. 

537-43. The  poet’s Miss 
Comedy here purses her demure 
lips and proves her “native mod- 
esty” by setting forth the many 
flat stock jokes she has abstained 
from, though in fact all are intro- 
duced into this very play; see 653, 
734, 1206-1214 (xdpdag), 1297, 
1490, 1493, and Introd. § 98 and 
note. 

538. oxutiov: the Jleathern 
phallus worn by the comic actors, 
on which see Introd. § 95 and 
note, and Haigh Attzc Theatre? 
289 ff. 

540. dadaxpots: Arist. him- 
self was bald, and Eupolis was so 
unrefined as to twit him on it in 
his Bdarrat.—eiAxvoe: the vox 
propria for dancing a certain fas, 
but just Zow is not now certain. 

541. ern: verses. 
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x 2 

TUNTEL TOV TApOVT , Apavilwry TOVNPA TKOPpaATA, 
lan las »y Qo N ‘a 
ove clone dadas Exove, ovd tov lov Boa, 


~ lal DD / 
aXN airy Kal Tots ereow moatevove’ ehyhvoev. 


X» \ > las 

KAYO LEV TOLODTOS AVP GV TOUNTNS OV KOMM, 545 
lal lal a \ XN ‘\ pes 

ovd tuas (nto Eatatav dis Kat tTpls TavT 


> , 
ELoaywr, 


adW’ del Kaas id€as ciohepwv codpiCopar, 


, (4 . 
ovdev ddAHAaLoW Spotas Kal Tacas deErds 


a > ary ome) \ , 
ds péytorov ovta Kiéwv’ errata’ els THY yaoTEpa, 


> fon se > os ie 
KovK €TOAUNG adOus ereuTNOnTD adT@ KELLEVy. 55° 


542. adavitev: tryzmwg to con- 
ceal. 

543. 
attw (dtoow), going back to 7#Tts 
in 537 for its subject. 

545- ov Kon@: do not wear long 
hairy means am not proud, put on 
no (h)ais—making necessity a 
virtue. 

546. elo-dyov: ze. into the 
play; very saucy, because even 
now he is refurbishing the first 
Clouds and re-using the zdeas of 
the Bangueters. 

547. katvas: anything but true, 
as just noted. — i8€as: zdeas; not 
here as in 289. 

549. os: causal; for /.—pé- 
yiorov évra: Cleon was zz the 
height of his glory after the cap- 
ture of Sphacteria in 425 B.c.— 
ératra: 7.c. in the most savage 
of all his plays, the Axdzghts. 

550. If van Leeuwen’s conten- 


elo-gte: gnomic  aor., 


tion is true that Arist., being of 
foreign blood, had exhibited the 
Knights in his own name illegally, 
and hence prosecuted by 
Cleon and debarred from ever 
again exhibiting (see Introd. § 6), 
then it was not Cleon who was 
laid low (kepevw), but the poet; 
and the reason why he “did not 
have the heart to jump on Cleon 
again” was not lest he might re- 
peat himself, but because he did 
not dare (od« €roApnoa) to do so. 
The comic impudence of the claim 
certainly fits well with van Leeu- 
wen’s theory. True or not, how- 
ever, the comic impudence is still 
present in saying that he never 
“jumped on Cleon” again; for 
he plays upon him as from a 
masked battery throughout the 
Wasps and ridicules his memory 
for twenty years after his death 
(in Frogs, v. 564, 405 B.C.). 


Was 
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obro. 07, ws ama€ Tapedaxey haBiv “TrépBoros, 


TOUTOV OEtAaLOV KOKETP@O GEL Kal THY LyTEpa. 


¥ \ A 
Evrolts pev Tov Mapikay rpatirtov TmapethKuoev 


> , \ € , ¢ , \ a 
EKOTPEWAS TOUS NKETEPOUS Im7réas KQKOS KQAKWS, 


apoobets avT@ D Ov D KOpOa UVEY 
p Ss avT@ ypavy weOvonpy Tod Kdpdakos ovvey’, 


aA 
NV 


555 


/ a Aw 
Dpvviyos maar tweroiny’, Hv TO KHTOs HoOvev. 


551. ovro.: those dull rival 
poets. —‘YaépBodos: first a Jamp- 
seller, then, after some lessons in 
rhetoric (v. 876), a ovvyyopos 
(ze. a “friend” whom you could 
hire to speak for you in the law- 
courts) ; successful in this, he next 
aspires to office (v. 623). After 
the death of Cleon he emerges as 
mpootarys Tov dypov, “ champion 
of the people.” Later on, in 
417 B.C., he will be ostracized and 
in 411 assassinated. So ran the 
life of ancient pettifogger-dema- 
gogues. — AaBqv: what particular 
handle for attack is not known. 

552. Kodetpa@or: to ¢rample on 
= eumnodw. 

553. ‘“Eupolis atque Cratinus 
Aristophanesque poetae” (Hor. 
Sat. 1. 4. 1) were the three great- 
est comic poets of the fifth century 
B.c. Eupolis lived about 446- 
4Il B.c.—Mapixkadv: a comedy 
played 421 B.c ; hence this pa- 
rabasis was written after 421.— 
mpaticrov: 7.¢. was the first at- 
tack. —ap-elAkvoe : (ged 71, not 
rap-yyaye presented, because the 


Marticas was such a heavy, awk- 
ward imitation of the Anights! 

554. €k-oTpépas: 88 n. To 
this charge of plagiarism Eupolis 
retorted, the schol. tells us, in his 
next play the Basra, claiming to 
have “collaborated the Knzghts 
and presented it to this bald 
head.” Such sallies were mere 
good-natured banter often paral- 
lelled in modern after-dinner 
speeches. We need not believe 
that their rivalry for the prize led 
to an actual breach of friendship, 
as is sometimes stated. See In- 
trod. § 98. 

555- tmpooGels xré.: for the pur- 
pose, the schol. says, of represent- 
ing the mother of Hyberbolus. 
Comedy spared no one; see In- 
trod. § 97. 

556. Ppivixos: another con- 
temporary poet, who had traves- 
tied the story of Andromeda. In 
place of this beauteous princess — 
chained to a rock to be devoured 
by a sea-monster, but delivered by 
the hero Perseus — he had substi- 
tuted a “drunken old hag whom 
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~ > € 
ei’ "Epputrmos adfis éroinoer ets “TrépBodor, 
dAdo 7 HON TavTEs Epeidovow els “TrrépBodor, 
TAS ELKOUS TOV eyyéEwV TAS ELAS MLLOVJLEVOL. 559 
OOTLS OV TOUVTOLGL YEAG, TOLS EMOLS uN KALPETM * 

x > >) \ \ “A > ~ > iy G € / 

hv & euol Kal roto enots evppatvyno evpy pac, 
els Tas wpas Tas ETépas ev Ppoveiy SoKycere. 


is tiypedovTa pev Heavy 


the whale ate” #v-delivered. Eu- 
polis had made off with her too, 
if we may trust the badinage of 
Aristophanes. 

557. emolnoe: composed (a 
comedy), as in 335, 556. This 
was probably the ’AprozwAuoes. 

558. GdAdou wavres: Arist. neg- 
lects to tell us that he himself was 
the first to imitate Eupolis in 
“pressing hard on Hyperbolus”, 
viz. in the Peace (vv. 681, 921, 
1319) brought out 421 B.C. at the 
Dionysia only a few months after 
the Maricas, which had been pre- 
sented at the Lenaea. He con- 
tinues the sport also in this play; 
vv. 623, 876, 1065. — Sy: first 
Eupolis (v. 553), then Hermippus 
(557), and now (ndn). As Hyper- 
bolus was banished early in the 
year 417 never to return, this 
parabasis was probably written in 
418. Note the iteration of eis 
“YzépBorov to make us feel the 
iteration of these parrot-poets. 

559. elkovs: = cikovas, from 
In the Knights, 


> Ps > , 
€LKW = ELKWV 


[¢8% 


864 ff., Arist. had drawn an 
odious comparison between Cleon 
and eel-catchers, who roil the wa- 
ter the better to catch. Clearly 
these uninventive rivals had been 
applying his eel-comparisons to 
Hyperbolus, z.e. not merely imi- 
tating the Avzghts as a whole in 
its concentrated attack upon one 
demagogue, but even “ turning it 
inside out” to appropriate its 
clever details of phraseology 
(A€€eus, as the schol. says). 

561. eddpaivnobe : not an every- 
day word; perhaps = ¢o joy. 

562. els tds Wpas Kré.: L271] next 
year or season, when your taste 
will be tested again; for a year 
anyhow they will enjoy the repu- 
tation of good sense. pas plural 
is regular. —ed gpovetv: echoes 
the sound of eidpaivnobe. — 
Soxfjoete: a poetic form for dd€ere. 
— After the HapaBaous proper 
follows usually a rvtyos as in 439- 
56. Here it is omitted, perhaps 
because never written. 

563-74. “Q.5y: probably sung 
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_Znva tépavvor eis yopov 
TpOTA meyav KiKnoK* 565 


Tov TE peyacbevn Tpraivyns Tapiar, 
Ys TE Kal GApupas Oardaons dypiov poyheuTy}v" 
Kal peyadadvupov nuerepov Tatép’ 
AlOépa cepvdoratov Bibpéupova ravtwv* 570 
tov @ immovdmar, ds brep- 
Adpmpous aktiow Karéexe 
ys 7éSov, péyas év Deois 


2 ee? / Jia 
ev Ovytotai Te Salpov. AS 


: @ copararou Oearat, depo TOV VvoUV mporexere pe | 


PBuuenpévau yap Gee peppojseo €vavTiov : 


metota yap Gear ardvrwy apehovaar THY TOALY, 


by a_half-chorus, while the other 
half danced. The parabasis being 
a digression, the Clouds may ignore 
their own new-made divinity and 
summon orthodox gods to their 
dance according to  parabasis 
custom, adding only their Father 
Aether to Zeus, Poseidon (566), 
and Helios (571). Here, as in the 
parodos, the poet passes readily 
from gay to grave, from parody to 
poetry, as if composing an antith- 
esis with yey... d€. There is 
no jocularity in the prayer. Found 
- in a tragedy, we should admire its 
gravity; found where it is, it ex- 
plains why the Greeks flattered 
themselves that Comedy was part 
of a religious rite. — The student 
will note poetic words, as type- 
ARISTOPHANES — IO 


dovra, KiKAnoKW; poetic forms, 
as Zynva, wédov; poetic order, as 
tyipédovra and peyay, widely sepa- 
rated from tvpavvov ; poetic meta- 
phor, as rapiav.and poyAeurny. 
For the rhythm see Introd. § 137. 

575-94. “Etrippnpa: an 4% 
terword (cp. émi-doyos, ér-wd%) 
chanted by the xopugatos, while the 
chorus, or a half-chorus, danced. 
"Exippyjyara always consist of 8, 
16, or 20 tetrameters, z.e. of some 
multiple of 4; and the dvr-emippy- 
para are always exact counterparts. 
For the trochaic tetrameter here, 
see Introd. § 132 ¢’.. Whether 
this piece of the parabasis was in 
the original play or not is a de- 
bated question. 

576. évavriov: face to face. 


576\: 


\ 
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, eon , 5) 6% 5) ae , § 
Sarovar HY ovals Ov UVVET OVOE OTTEVOETE, 


Y a ¢ lal x \ iS ce PS) 
QITLVES TNHPOVPLEV VMAS. YY YAP 7) TLS EGOOOS 


pndevi dv vq, 767’ 7) Bpovtopev 7 akaloper. 580 


cira tov Oeoiow €xOpdv Buproddmy Madpdraydva_ 


Aix npetobe otparnyor, Tas opps Tuvyyoper 


KaTrovovpev Sed, ‘Bpovtn 9 éppayn dv aotpanns 


h oedyvn 8 e&€deure TAs Od0vs, 6 8 HALOS, 


Tv Opvaddid’ eis Eavtov edfléws Evvehkvoas, 


585 


lal a e) / 7 
ov pavety epackey vu, Eb oTpaTnynoe Kewv. 


578. hpiv: we should expect 
yucts in agreement with adPedov- 
oat; but the nom. proving un- 
suitable is changed; as not infre- 
quently. 

579. todos: expedition. 
the an- 
cients believed bad weather to be 
one of divinity’s direct expressions 
of disfavour. Hence those who 
studied ra perewpa with a view to 
physical explanation were regarded 
as atheists. Perhaps some such 
demonstration of the weather had 
indeed occurred some five months 
before the first Clowds, when the 
Athenians set forth on their disas- 
trous expedition against Delium 
(Nov., 424 B.C.). 

581. ~ secondly. — rov 
Veotowy Kré.: the accursed Paph- 
lagonian tanner is Cleon, the 
demagogue, son of a tanner, 
presented in the Anzghts as a 
slave from Paphlagonia, whose 
oratory was of the ebullient sort, 


580. Bpovrdpev Krée. : 


elra : 


as if from radAdlewv to boil and 
froth. 

582. rpeto Oe: imperfect ; “were 
for electing,” probably at the spring 
elections of 423, shortly before the 
Clouds was presented. 

583. Bpovry kté.: quoted from 
Sophocles. In Ach. Arist. has 
the éxxAnoia of the people dis- 
missed for a mere drop of rain — 
which need not be a comic exag- 
geration, for ancient superstition 
was very crass. 

584. éfédevrre: imperfect, as if 
only a “conative” eclipse. The 
sun, too, only threatened one 
(epacke), contracting his wick 
(585). Here again may be an 
allusion to actual bad weather, 
compelling postponement of the 
election to the next meeting of the 
ExkAnota. 

586. otparnyfjoe: the mina- 
tory use of the fut. indic. in a con- 
ditional clause; S. 1410, GMT. 
447, tnfra 1278. 
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pact yap dvaBovdiav 


nr las , A lal / 
THOSE TY TONEL TPOGELWAL, TAVTA pevtou Tovs Beovs, 


y SN c la > ¢ > 39 N \ / - 
ATT AV UMLELS e€apaptyr , emt TO BeAtLov Tperew. 


as O€ Kat ToUTO Evvoicen, padtus dvdaEopev * 590 


xX Ps A 
hv Kiéwva, tov Adpov, Sapwv éovtes Kat KAoT |S, 


cy - , an Vt 
Eita hiwonte TovTov TH Ew TOV adyeva, 


avOus eis TapYatov Uuir, et TL KaENWapTETE, 


3 N ~* / XN Lal > i? 7 
€7Tl TO BéXrvov TO 7p aya ™ TONEL OVUVOLO €TQL. 


appt wor arte, Dot’ ava€, 


587. acti: Athens was often 
spoken of as the darling of the 
gods and a fool for luck. 

588. mpoceivat : the regular verb 
for any quality that is attached to, 
or inherent in, or belongs to a 
thing. — pévto.: adversat., as if 
pev stood after dua BovAtav. 

590. Kal totrTo: even this Cleon- 


election. — fvv-oloet: apedAnoe 
(schol.). 
591. Sdpwv: = dwpo-doKias re- 


ception of gifts. — édévres: in its 
legal sense ; convect. 

592. etra: after partic. as in 
386.— dipoonrte : the usual verb for 
binding in the stocks is detv ; but 
if the culprit is a voracious gull 
(Adpos), the poet thinks muzzling 
(pysotv) would best stop his guz- 
zling. —Tovrov: out of its usual 
(attributive) position, perhaps for 
emphasis. —t@ §bAw: a neck-pil- 


lory. The complete stocks for 


[avrwdq 


neck, both hands, and feet, was 
called the revre-cvpryyov EvXov. 

593. els Ttapxatov: zz the old 
fashion, as of yore ; Cp. eis TAXOS = 
Taxews. — piv: you will find. — 
eltukat: kai admits the fact; even 
if you did err a bit. 

594. ovv-oloerar: (if the text is 
right) =ocvvoice of 590; well turn 
out. 

595-606. “Avt-@57: sung by 
the second half-chorus, a hymn to 
Phoebus Apollo, Ephesian Arte- 
mis, Athene, and Dionysus. 
Again the diction becomes ele- 
vated and religious; note davaé, 
paKaipa, pmeyadws, ceAayel, as well 
as the epithets applied to the 
divinities. 

595. api por atte: the first 
words of a famous strain to Apollo 
by the poet Terpander in hexame- 
ters: ddd pou atte dvax? éxata- 
Bodrov aed, & ppnv “Sing me 
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596 


€ 7, - 4 
VYLKEPATAa TETPAY, 


n T ee paKaLpa Tay X pUToV EXELS 


OlKOV, €V @ KOPat oe Avowy peyahos o€Bovowr, 


n T A NLETEpa eds, 601 


aiyidos nvioxos, ToALOvXOS "Adava, 


Uapvacoiav 0 ds Katéxov 


TéeTpav ovv TEvKaLS TEAayEL, 


Bdkyats Aeddiow €umpérar, 605 


XN Te 
Kopactns Avovuaos. 


nix npets Sedp’ aboppacba Taperxevdcpeba, 


again, O my Soul, of the Lord, 
the Far-darter of arrows.” This 
appi-avakra opening was so much 
used by the dithyrambic poets that 
the verb aupiavaxtiCew was formed 
for them, and they were comically 
named the dudiavaxtes HHallelu- 
jah-tics, or Halle-lunatics. Arist. 
seems here to be outdoing their 
propensity for soaring sentences, 
wherein verbs were postponed to 
the end, and words belonging 
together were widely severed; for 
observe that the verb dee or 
equivalent he never reaches at all, 
and audi and po are left stranded. 
—atre: epic word used also in 
tragedy. 

596. Kvv@lav wérpav: the Cyz- 
thian rock on the island of Delos, 
sometimes called Mt. Cynthus, 
boasts a lofty horn only by author- 


ity of the poets. 
is some 400 feet. 


Its real height 


into 
instead of 


598. pdaxatpa: attracted 
the relative clause, 
av TE, LakaLpa, 7) — - 

599. olkov: the famous temple 
afterwards burned, 356 B.c., on the 
night Alexander the Great was 
born. “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” 

601. émxapros: forgetting they 
are vagabonds, the Clouds become 
Athenians. 

604. mevKars: the prose ¢orch 
is Aapmds or das. —oedayet: 2d 
sing. mid., art aflame ; poetic, 285. 

605. ép-mpérwv: the reveller 
Dionysus is conspicuous "mid his 
Delphic bacchanals in their orgi- 
astic night-and-nature worship, as 
Nausicaa pet-erpere among her 
dpitrodot (Od. 6. 109). 
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e€ aN / A > e “A > 2 , 
9 GeAnvn TuYTVKXOVT Hv eréoTEhey dpdcat, 
las \ 7 al 
mpota mev ‘xaipew “APnvaiovcr kal rots Evppa- 


xous’: 


> , ¥ 
cira Oupaivew efpacke: Seva yap rerovOvar, 610 
> los ae hE lal y x 
wapedovoe vpas amavras.ov Néyous ad’ eudavds, 
an XN lal AN > oan. > y¥ x 
TPOTA [EV TOV MNVOS Els O40’ OvK €daTTOV 7) Spay- 
, 


pay, 


y ‘\ PA 4 > if ¢€ - 
woTe Kal héyeww amtavtas, e&idvTas éotrépas, 
x Vg ~ AOD nw 
‘un mpin, wat, dad’, ered das LeAnvains Kadév. 
¥ > > aN A » 
adda 7 ed Spay dnow, wuas 8 ovK aye ras 


nEpas 


607-27. “Avt-etippyya : 
corresponds in length (20 vv.), in 
delivery (probably by xopudatos 
of second half-chorus), in rhythm, 
and in dance to the émippyya. 

608. cuvrvxotca: = €miTVYOv- 
ga; cp. 195. 

609. xalpev: depends on dpa- 
oa; to present greetings (lit. to 
bid rejoice). — —vppdxors: added 
because of their presence at the 
Dionysia. 

610. Ovpatvery: poetic for xaAe- 
Travel. 

612. 
—els: for.— Spaxprv: 
acc. with aedovaa. 

614. Dednvains: = ceAnvns ; the 
ending -ys after « is an Ionism; 
cp. Tprroyevein 989. 

615. aye: observe, keep. 
The basis of ancient religious 
calendars was the lunar month of 


distributive. 
internal 


Tov pnvos: 


615 


about 291 days. Twelve such 
months fell about 11 days short of 
the solar year. To remedy the 
discrepance, the Athenians since 
the time of Solon had used a com- 
plicated system of intercalary 
months and days which was far 
from perfect and needed frequent 
adjustment. At the time of this 
play the adjustment had been so 
long neglected that Hecatombaeon 
Ist (the Athenian New Year’s 
Day) now fell often in August 
instead of June or early July. 
Hence the confusion not only of 
the gods’ fast-days, and feast-days, 
as they here complain, but in 
civil matters as well. Revenues 
came in late, and military officers 
for the new year entered on their 
duties when the fighting season 
was half over. Relief was appar- 
ently expected this year from the 
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ovdev 6pOds, aN’ dvw Te Kal KdTw KvdoLOoTaY* 


Y 99 A ea \ ra \ cy 
WOT QTreLN ELV pnow QuTy TOUS VEOUS EKAOTOTE, 


an oy 
nvik av pevobaor Seimvov, KaTiwow OlKaoe, 


THS EOPTHS fa) TUXOVTES KATA Adyov TOV NuEpPav. 


Kal’, orav Ovew dé, aTpeBdodre Kal SixdleTe: 620 


moddakis 8 yor ayovTwY TOV Jeav atractiav, 


ia * > xX , 
nvik av tevOdpev 7 TOV Méuvov’ 7) Lapmyddva, 


oreo wets Kal yedar: av? av daxyav “Trép- 


BoXos 


623 


PN ¢€ lal y Se: pee 3 “A “ lal 
THTES Lepomvnpoverr, kaTEP vd nuov TOV Deov 


tov otépavov adypéln > paddov yap ovTws ELoeTat 


\ /, ¢€ ¥y \ an a ~ ¢ Pe 
Kata Leknvyv ws aye ypr Tov Biov Tas nmEpas. 


Amphictyonic League, which had 
advisory powers on the calendar. 
But Hyperbolus, the teponvyuwv 
or delegate appointed thereto, had 
returned, it would seem, without 
remedy (624). 

620. otpeBdotte: are applying 
torture to slaves to extract evi- 
dence —a concrete way of saying 
that the Athenians were holding 
court, we might say, on Sunday. 
Vice versa, fast-day in 
Olympus fell on a week-day in 
Athens. —amractia: an Epic for- 
mation for the prose vyoreia, used 
here because Epic personages are 
mentioned. 

622. Memnon son of Eos and 
Sarpedon son of Zeus were slain 
in the Trojan War. 

623. tpets: in 


621. 


contrast with 
qpav.— av0 ov: wherefore. 


624. Kameita: after a partic., 
superfluous ; cp. efra in 386. 

625. orépavov adypéby: the 
regular phrase for defosition from 
The Clouds take it liter- 
ally, as if a rainstorm had carried 
off his official wreath. 
was as tepouvymov that Hyperbolus 
offered the “handle” for attack 
mentioned in 551. 

626. Kata DedHvyv: 


office. 


Perhaps it 


to base 
the year on the moon again is 
truly orthodox and old-fashioned 
advice for the Clouds to give, 
showing how entirely the paraba- 
sis falls out of the plot. End 
of the Parabasis. 

627-813. An ér-eoddiov (ef7- 
sode, or after-entrance) in the 
court of Socrates’ house. Enter 
Socrates, then Strepsiades. After 
the entrance examination and ma- 
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X \ 3 fa MS XN > a 
ba THY Avatvonv, pa TO Xdos, wa Tov ’A€pa, 627 


OUK €LO0V OUTWS avop ay pouKov ovoeva 


Bios y, 
ovd’ aropov ove Kady od8’ emudnopova: 


Y >) fa) To , \ , 
OOTLS OKAAa UPHLaTL ATTA PikKpa pavbavar, 630 


(gry: WEEE} Aer XN n 4 \ 
TAVUT €ETTLAE NHNOTAL TPLV pablety - OM@WS YE BYyY 


avtov Kah@ Ovpale Sevpt Tpds Td as. 


Tov Lpepudoys ; 

7. 
Xa. 
it. idov. 

Zw. 


e€el TOV GOKaVYTHY LaBor ; 
LAN. J > an a > > Aw c , 
a ovK €@at mw e€eveyKety ol KOpEts. 


> la , X\ lal 
avvoas Ti Katafov, Kat Tl POoeXE TOV VoUV. 


635 


yy ~ 
aye Oy, Ti Bovder TpGTa vuvi pavOavew 


Q) B) 2 ie of > > - > Tf 
@V OUK edLddy Ons TW OT Ovoer ; €LTTE LOL. 


, \ 4 X5.56 a x NGO LEN 
T OTE POV TEP HETPOV i] pvdwav of] TEPl ET WV 5 


aT. 


TEL TOV [eT POV eyoy - €vayxos yap IrOTE 


tr addiraporBod tapekorny Sixowwike. 640 


triculation of vv. 478-509, there 
now comes elementary instruction 
looking to ultimate Rhetoric (627— 
93), then an unhappy attempt at 
Original Research (694-782) end- 
ing in expulsion. 

627. “Avamvonv: Respiration ; 
a novel dogma of Diogenes of 
Apollonia. See notes on 229 and 
424. 

630. cKkadrabvpparia: “ Kinder- 
garten games”; a@upya = coy. — 
arta: = Twa) (aTTa, 251. 

632. avrov: 772 person; 
phatic position, as in 197. — Kade: 
fut. — mpds 7rd hs: see 198 n. 
The interiors of the houses of the 


em- 


poor were ill-lighted, as to this 
day, in Greece and Italy. 

633. ¢-er: 2d sing. of the fut. 
€€-e1pu. — GodvTnv: is the sacred 
oKipmovs Of 254. 

635. Obtaining permission of 
the xdpets, the initiate brings forth 
his oxipzrovs, probably throws over 
it the sheepskin (see Frontispiece 
and v. 730), then seats himself, a 
true gymnosophist, barefoot and 
nightgowned. 

638. The “mysteries” of Me- 
tre, Rhythm, and Grammar are 
now to be revealed: Metre, 641, 
Rhythms, 647, €7n, 658. 

640. Siyowlkw: dat. of meas- 


152 APISTO®ANOYS 
Yo. ov TovT €pwTd o, GAN 6 TL KaANLOTOV pETPOV 
A x \ , 
nyel’ TOTEPOY TO TPYLETPOV 7 TO TETPALLETPOL ; 
ie 
It. eyw pev ovdey TpdtEepov HpLEKTEOv. 
y v4 3 la 
Dw. ovodev héyens, ovo pute. at. meploov VUV €[LOL, 
4 
el pn) TETPApeTpov EOTLY NMLLEKTEOD. 645 
yy > XN , 
Yo. €s Kdpakas, ws aypoukos ef Kal dvcpabys. 
, > x Sy @ , Nahe @ lal 
Taxv y av dvvavo pavOave Tept pubpov. 
\ ¥ 
itr. ti dé p adbedycovo’ ot pvOpot mpods Tadduta ; 
Xow. mpeTov pev elvar Kopapov ev ovvovaia, 
> oh + aw as > A 4 lal 
éeratov? omotds €ote TOV pv0wav 650 


eae 5) a > N § , 
KAT €vOTr LOY, XeTOLos av KATA QKTUVAOV. 


ure ; he was cheated to the amount 
of two quarts. 

643. mpdtepov: preferable to. 
—‘pi-exréov: the name rerpa- 
petpov, Streps. thinks, must be 
new for the 4-choenix measure 
commonly called *puexrevs, lit. 
semt-sixth of a pédipvos. 

644. ov8ev d€yers: sxonsense! 
The opposite is ed or KaAd@s deé- 
yes = good notion! well said! 
(1092, 1289). —repl-80v enol: is, 
in Eng., a question: “what will 
you bet me?” (But why the em- 
phatic €yol ?) 

646. és Képakas: 123, 133; 
perhaps in Athens the impreca- 
tion referred to the pit, or Bapa- 
Opov (1449 n.), outside the walls, 
where buzzards fed on the bodies 
of executed but unburied crimi- 
nals; ¢o the dumping ground or 
garbage heap. Ofcourse the butt 


of the rural joke in the eyes of the 
poet is Socrates, not Strepsy. 

648. GAdita: again the key- 
tone of the Practical Education is 
heard — Victuals. 

649. Koppov kré.: in sharp con- 
trast comes here one at least of 
the keytones of the sophistic edu- 
cation — to be refined, elegant, 
witty, dlasé, précieux. 

650. itself a word 
of higher culture: to be az fazt, 
a connoisseur in any matter. 

651. kat évérAtov: this rhythm 
in the march style (Alla Marcia, 
or Alla Cap-a-pie) was the ana- 
paestic tripody, while the kara 
daxtvaAov consisted of dactyls, the 
two differing thus: 


lo 914 G45 | 


> of 
érr-alovra : 
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‘ nm 
it. Kata ddkrvdov; v7 Tov Al’, dAN of. Lo. etme 
4 
oy. 
, »~ Wk A lal 
Zt. Tis adAos avTi Tovrouvt Tov SaKTvAOV; 
SX wn - ¥ > ’ lal \ »” ec tA 
Tpo TOV EV, ET €w“Ov TaLods OVTOS OvUTOGI. 
> A > \ , > , > , 
Zw. aypeEos €l Kal OKAaLOS. ZT. ovyap, wo lupe, 655 
4 > “A 
TovTav eTLOupe pavOavew ovdev. XYw. Tt dai; 


5 Air? > “ XN > 
it. €kelW Exeivo, TOY adiKdTaTOY oyov. 


> > yg ww 
dw. add’ eTepa det oe Tpotepa TovTov pavOaverv ° 


“ td y > > \ > ~ + 
TOV TeTpaTOdwY aTT éaTiv d6pOds appeva. 
>» iN? iS” » + > 5) \ / - 
ia ee OlO EYWYE TAPPEV, EL LN Patvopar 660 
KPLOS, TPayOs, TaVpos, KUVwY, AEKTPVOV. 


c “~ a , lal 
Zw. oOpas 6 mdoyes; THY TE Ondevav Kadets 


> , N > st > \ ¥ 
aXEKTpvova KQlL TQAUTO KQL TOV appeva. 


Tas On, pepe, TAS ; 
vy Tov Ilowede. 


Both were used to march by; but 
in one you probably began with 
the left foot, in the other with the 
right. For Arist. this amounted 
to Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. 

653 f. Accompanied with some 
indecent gesture. —avri: dud, or 
of not. 

655. dypetos: = aypios 349, 
aypouxds 646.— yap: because. — 
atupé: & oiLupe. 

656. ri Sai: 4oI n. 

659 ff. Instruction in én or 
6p00-€rea, the correct use of 
words, the special subject of Pro- 
tagoras and Prodicus. — ops: the 
usual promise of science, pseudo- 


Xo. GNEKT PUBY KANEKTPUODV. 
wn Q Lal A A 
vov 0€ TAS KE XpN Kaew ; 665 


or otherwise. — appeva: the con- 
fusion of grammatical gender 
(yevn, genera, classes) and natural 
sex is for many a stumbling-block 
to this day. 

661. Grextpvov: a ““double- 
barrelled ” joke — not only on the 
farmer for putting the cock among 
Tetpa-modes, but on the pedant 
Socrates, who passes over that 
error to magnify one of the Attic 
dialect. Other dialects had the 
form dAexropis for hen. 

662. macyers: 234n.; cp. 708, 
816. 

663. 
also. 


KaGe. 6 Kals 27d) wee 
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> , X > 4 > A 
ANEKTPVALVAY, TOV 3) eTepov ahexTopa. 


> oN XN > , Rs 
it. adexTpvaway; ev ye, vy TOV Aepa 


yy 59 \ ie la) PS) PS) / , 
WOT AVTL TOVTOV TOV OL aypbagtos [Lovovu 


Siaddurdéaw ov KUKA@ THY KdpOomrov. 


Zw. (dod pad’ abOs rod? erepov* THY Kapdorrov 
»” nA / S&S 
appeva Kadets, Ojheav ovoav. Et. 
appeva KaA@ "ya Kapdomor ; 
74 \ lA 
woTep ye Kal KAewvupov. 


Zo. 
aT. 


670 
T@ TPOT® ; 

Xo. 
it. THs dn; dpacov. 


pPadoTa ye, 


TavTov dSvvaTal ooL Kd.pOotros KAewvipo. 


aN aya? ob8 Hv KdpdoTos Kiewriuw, 675 


PON 2 fa , Av 30,39 , 
a EV JVELQ oTpoyyu Y ey AVEULATTETO. 


> \ ~ \ iN X lal 
atap TO Aourov THS ME KPH Kaew ; 


Y 
OT WS ; 


Xo. 


\ / wa a yi / 
THY KapOdoTHVY, WoOTEP KaXELs THY TwoTpaTyv. 


666. ddextpvatvav: proposed 
on the analogy of Aaa from 
Aewv, Oeparraiva from beparwv. — 
adéxtopa: this not only marks the 
gender but is the poetic form; as 
if some modern language-reformer 
should propose checker and chick- 
ress, and banish chicken. 

667. vy Tov A€pa: Streps. can 
already swear in Sophistese. 

669. Sa-: in composition is 
here ¢horoughly. — xixdw: ad- 
verbial use. 

670. pada: strengthens athis: 
@ second timie again. —rovto: SC. 
feminine 
substantives in -os are indeed an 
anomalous nuisance; cp. 4 600s, 
vooos, pos, mA(vOos, etc. S. 
ZOOM A 152, 1G Lode 


> tg QA , 
€oTl. — THY Kapdorrov: 


674. “Kapdoros, you think 
(gor), amounts to the same thing 
(dvvarat 76 adrov) as Cleonymus ” 
(353)- 

675 f. The old man, still un- 
used to the ways of schools, sup- 
poses his teacher is talking’ about 
things, not names. He is sure 
he does not identify kneading- 
trough and Cleonymus (big-bellied 
though he was); for Cleonymus 
never even owned one— dining 
out when he could, or if he must 
knead bread, “needing” it (to 
suggest a substitute for the ancient 
joke) in a mortar (@veca, a vessel 
small and unfit for the purpose). 

678. /.e. change -os to -y, and 
say troughy, as you do Susy, Polly, 
Sostraty. 


aT. 
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THY Kapddmnv Oyheav; Yo. dpOds yap héyess. 


SCAN >> » 
it. €keivo 8 Av av, kapddrn, KNewvduy. 680 
aA ¥ la lal nA 
Zw. ev et. ye Tept Tov dvopdrov pabeiv ce Sei, 
y bad 35°39) , y b] >’ la , 
att appev é€otiv, atta 8 aitav Oy ea. 
it. add’ oid eywy a Onre éoriv. Zw. etme dy. 
P. 
Zt. AvovddAa, Biivva, KNevrayopa, Anunrpia. 
A A lal 
Zw. appeva dé rota Tov dvomarwn ; ut. pupia: 
tA 
Dirdevos, MedAnaias, “Apuvias. 686 
Zw. add’, @ Tovnpé, TadTa y €oT ovK a 
; NPS, TAVTA y E€oT OvK appeva. 
Lt. ovK appev vulyv eotw; >» ovoapas y’, ezrel 
: fo ; @. Ovdam"as y, erel 


“tT. 
Xa. 
Vite. 


~a oN Vg > \ > 4 
TOS av Kah€oeas EVTVYaV “Apuvia ; 
Y y a rn 
OTs av; wot: ‘dedpo, Sedp’, Apuvia.’ 690 
S ~ nw ww 
opas; yuvatka THv “Apuviay Kadets. 


»¥ , y 
ovKOUY SiKaiws, TLS Ov OTPaTEvETaL ; 


> ‘\ / lal > a 4 
arap Ti Tavl’, a mavTeEs 


679. op0as: again “scientifi- 
cally,” before everything else. 

680. qv av: would be. — Krdew- 
vvpn: this is what popular educa- 
tion leads to! Cp. the modern 
“ Anybody’s else” (for “anybody 
else’s ”’?) and “ Don’tt eeyou ?” (for 
“don’t you?”). 

681. First came the grammati- 
cal gender of animals 659, next 
of things 670, now of people. 

684. AtotAka xré.: women 
who were perhaps more “talked 
about among men” than Pericles 
would have liked (Thuc. 2. 45. 
aN 

686. We know from Wasps 74 
and 1267 that Philoxenus was of 


~ , 
LO LEV, pavlave : 


the same stripe as Amynias (Clouds 
31 and 1259 ff.) ; hence probably 
Melesias too —all ratdes adycvero 
(eardless), devoted to the turf. 
688. wiv: 722 your judgment. 


689. év-ruxév: = ovv-TvywWY 
608 = émi-Tvxov 195. 

690. “Apvvia: the vocative 
does give him the air of a ladylike 
gentleman. 

692. Hrs: causal; when she. 


—ov otpareverat: an informal 
charge of a-orpareéa; or perhaps 
he has just got his mission as 
ambassador to Thessaly (Wasps 
1271) and hence is exempt from 
military service. 

693. tli: to what end? 
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Yo. ovdév, pa Ai’, dddAa Karakduvels Sevpi— Et. TL 
dpa ; 

Lo. éxppovTiody Tu TOY GeavTOU TpayyaTur. 695 


Lr. pr O70’, ixereva, yrav0d y’* add’ elmep ye xpy, 


, >» > \ (ashe) ) ie 
XAPaL €AOCOV AVTA TAVUT Exp povTto at. 


it. Kakodaiwav eye, 


[eq 


ppovrile 5% Kat dudOpe, wavtTa TpdTOV TE DavTOV 


702 


A »¥ 
Lo. ovK €or. Tapa TavT adda. 
olay Sikny Tots KopEect Sdow THMEPOV. 
Xo. 
, 4, 
oTpoBe TuKYaT as. 
Ny se > »¥ , 
Taxvs 0, Orav els amopov Téa 7S, 
é7 ado 7Hda 
694. ovSév: fo no end; the 


impatient question gets an exas- 
perated answer. Socrates is done 
with him.—daAdd: sfz//, he will 
allow Strepsy one more trial. — 
Sevpl: ze. on the aoxavTys. 
694-726. First experiment in 
Original Research: vitiated by 


bedbugs. 
697. xapat: in emphatic posi- 
tion. — avra ratra: ¢he same must 


refer to his own mpaypara of 695 ; 
or could the phrase be adverbial 
(just this way)? Socrates’ re- 
sponse fits well to this meaning, 
viz., There zs no other way but this 
(698). 

699. olav: excl. — Socrates 
here either withdraws or falls into 
one of his long fits of abstrac- 
tion. 


700-05. An ode addressed to 
Streps. For the rhythm see Introd. 
§ 138. Comparison with the davr- 
won 804-10 shows that two lines 
are lacking. 

700. dpdovTite 8H: row think 
away (pres, not aor.) ; a comic 
take-off on all dpovtiaryHpua. 

7OL. TavTov TuKVooas : CONCEN- 
trating yourself. He probably 
executed the other commands 
(dabpea, orpdBe, anda) bodily, 
not mentally, to the delight of the 
audience. Here too, however, as 
in 661, the real satire lies deeper, 
viz. on Socrates’ desultory logic 
in word-fencing. Anywhere in 
Plato’s dialogues we find him, “if 
landed in perplexity,” leaping else- 
where. 

703. Tax¥s: in prose Tayéws. 
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tZ / y > t4 
vonpa ppevos’ vmvos 8 améotw yukvOupos dp- 
parov. 795 


. ° ° ° ° ° e 


> “~ lal 
=r. ATTATAL, ATTATAL. 
- , 
Xo. Tl TATKXELS ; TL KApVELS ; 
> 4 Lal 
it. amdddupar Seihatos: €k TOU oKipmodos 


8 4 4 > 2. 4 e 4 
aKvovot mw e&€ptovtes of Kop—ivOro1, 710 
Kal Tas TAEvpas Sapdamrovaw 
Kal THY uxny extivovow 
XA XA »” > / 
Kal TOUS Opyes E€EAKOVOW © 
Kal TOV TPaKTOV SLopUTTOVEL, 
Kal amo\ovow. 715 
Xo. py vuv Bapéws ahyeu tap. 
ir. Kal Ts; OTE MOV 


ppovea TA xpHpata, ppovdn xpo.d, 


705. Highly poetic: pony, yAv- 
KUOvpos, Oupa. The irony is hard 
on poor Strepsy, as he “twists 
and bounds.” 

7o7 f. Tragic rhythms from 
the prostrate and covered form: 
atrarat makes a Cretic foot 

ee aoe oe) Tl macxes a 
Bacchius ( | J |), repeated 


YU 
in ri kdpves. As if: “what 


— feed Yv — — 
grief now | afflea-cts thee?” 
709. SetAavos: tragic, as in 12 
and always. 


710. Kop-tv@iov: instead of 


Kop-els ; as if Bed-ouins. As chief 
instigators of the war, the Co- 
rinthians were in truth the plague 
of Athens. 

711 ff. Lugubrious anapaests, 
made more so by the dull, hope- 
less iteration of the same verse- 
ending; they parody the anapaes- 
tic laments of tragedy. — Sap64- 
mrovet: an Epic word; ¢o gorge 
or devour ravenously. 

712.  woxnv: life-blood. 

717. Kal was: pray how can | 
grieve overmuch (Atay) ? — dre: 
now that (causal). 

718 ff. A wicked parody on the 
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ppovdn uxy, ppovdy 3 euBas ° 


Kal TPOS TOUTOLS ETL TOLTL KAKOLS 720 
dpoupas doav 
ddiyou ppovoos yeyevnwar. 
Zw. ovros, Ti Tovets; ovXL PpovTiles ; ir. eyo; 
vy Tov Howeda. Yo. Kal Ti dnt éeppovticas ; 
Ur. vrd TOV KOpewy El pov TL TEpLAecpOnoeTat. 725 


> ~ / > 
QTONEL KAKLOT - 


la 
it. add’, wyd&’, arohoN’ aptios. 
ov padOakiare, adda TepiKahuTTEa. 


nan XN 
e€eupeTeos yap vovs aTooTEpNTLKOS 


KATALONNL « oT. 


sorrows of Hecuba in Euripides: 
ppovdos zpcoBus, Ppovoor maides 
(Hec. 161), she too probably pros- 
trate on the earth with covered 
head. 

719. &pBds: he has become av- 
u7rddyT0s, like the rest of this bare- 
foot brotherhood (103). 

721. povpds: gen. of time; 
CP. vUKTOs, xElwOvos, aiOpias (371). 
There is also sound-play with 
ppovdos. His senging on sentinel 
duty is not wholly voluntary, in 
view of the ‘* Bedouins.” 

722. odtyou: almost. — Socrates 
returns. 

723. ovtos: here; English pre- 
fers dem. adv. to dem. adj. 

726. The order Begone comes 
too late; Strepsy has just been 
bug-on-ed. 


_himself.— tis av: a 


olpo’ Tis av ONT emuBdrou 


727-34. Second bout at Origi- 
nal Research, with nugatory re- 
sult. 

728. Streps. must exercise the 
faculty of philosophers and thieves 
— abstraction; he must find for 
himself his (s)peculative notion. 
On adj. formation in -uKos see 
483 n. — vots: = vonua (705, 743), 
or yvoun (730). 

729. Ga-o1ddAnpa: tragic for 
amaty. — Socrates again abstracts 
common 
tragic way of expressing a wish; 
would that some one—.—ém- 
Bdédo.: Socrates had just thrown 
over him the sheepskin (Avs 
kwdcov) used in purificatory rites. 
(The Frontispiece shows the horns 
of the ram between the proselyte’s 
feet. Who can say how ancient 
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€€ adpvakider yveunv amooTepnTpioa ; 


Zo. 
ovTos, Kabevoets ; 
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73° 


4 > 4 lal 9 lot 
pepe vuv abpyjow mparor, 6 7 dpa, Tovrovi. 
it. pa Tov “ATdda, "yo pev 


» 
ov. 
¥ N vx) ey nA» ’ aQV 
20. €XELSTL; LT. pra Ai, ov Ont eyoy. Zo. ovoev 
TaVv ; 
> 3 jd a 
ovk e€yKahupapevos Tayéws TL ppovttets ; 735 
X\ la Ww aA > 
ZT. TEepl TOV; ov yap pou TOUTO dpdaov, @ LHKpares. 
Zw. avtos 6 71 Bovre mpatos e€evpav héye. 
> B. o € \ 2 
it. akyKoas pupiakis ayo BovdrAopan, 
TEPl TOV TOKMY, OTTWS AV aTOda pndevi. 
» - s lA “ 7 
Zw. Ue vey Kahvmrov, Kal cydoas THY ppovtida 740 
is the joke (or the reality) of analogy of dpvaxis. — Silence. 


“riding the goat” in initiations?) 
Because of this literal “ throwing 
on” of the o.cvpa, Streps. uses 
émt-BaAAw, instead of the usual 
éu-BadrrAw or vro-BatrAw to sug- 
gest. 

730. @ dpvakiSov: from the 
lambskins ; with a play on é€apvy- 
TukOv (1172; cp. e€apvos 1230, and 
eEapvetoOur to deny) — hence the 
need for the tragic omission of 
the article trav. Oud of the fleeces 
he sighs for some fleecing scheme ; 
or out of the skins some skin-flint 
plan. —émo-orepytplSa: he fails 
to catch the new adj. if -vKos 
(728), but has not forgotten his 
grammar lesson in genders, so 


forms a special feminine on 


Long Pause. Socrates abstracted. 

731. d0phow: subjv. after pepe ; 
cp. pép’ idw 21, GMT. 257. 

735-47. Third essay at Origi- 
nal Research with encouraging 
results — at first. 

736. wep tot: what about ? 

737. avrds... mparos: this is 
the pedagogic doctrine of the real 
Socrates, that initiative must come 
from within; see 137 n. 

740. Kadvarrov: the pedagogue 
tends throughout to elevated dic- 
tion; plain prose here would use 
a compound as in 735, 727.— 
oXaoas Kré.: case off your mind 
to rarity (lit. so as to be subtle) ; 
cp. 107, 409 for oxdw, and 229 
for the kinship of ppovris and anp. 
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\ X wi , N 4 
NeTTY KATA MLKPOV TEpLppOVEL TA TPAYLaTa, 


6p0as Svarpov 


Ta\as. 
Zo. 


\ 
KQL 


A » 
OKOTTWV. xt. OLpLOL 


lal lal YG 
€x” atpéua* Kay amropys Tu TOY vonmaTur, 


> ‘\ ¥ oO ‘me , , 
adels amee, Kata TH yvoun ah 


Kkinoov avOis avTo Kat Cuydbpicov. 745 


it. & Ywxpariduoy pidrraror. 


Lo. Tt, ®@ yepov ; 


it. €xw TOKO yvdunv aTooTEpHTLKHY. 


Lo. éemideEov avrnv. 


Lon TO TUS 


mr. etme 


6n viv prot — 


it. yuvaika dappaxid ei mpidwevos erradrynv 
Kaeo VUKTMP THY TEAHVNY, €iTa O17) 750 
avtnv KabeipEayu’ és Nopetov oTpoyyvror, 


741. mpdypata: troubles. 

742. Op0ds St-aipav: wth scz- 
entific analysis; again the catch- 
words of the day. d:-apetv was 
the technical method alike of 
Socrates and of the sophists. — 
olpor Tadas: a tragedy is going on. 

743. Gmopys: construed with 
Tl, not with vonudtwv; are in a 
quandary over. 

745. Cvya0picov: perpend ; the 
genealogy of the word is probably 
Cvyov (yoke of a balance), Cvyow, 
Liywbpov, lvywbpi~w. — Silence. 
Long Pause. Then Streps. shows 
his head from beneath the cov- 
erlet. 

747. Heat last has caught the 
-iKds adj. 


748. To Tl: 
French deguel? 

749. appakiSa: Thessalian 
witches were recognized masters 
of magic, even to dedming the 
moon from heaven. Thessalian 
drugs and incantation still held 
their repute in Horace’s time 
(Epode 5. 21 and 45); his Cani- 
dia boasts folo deripere lunam 
vocibis mets (pode 17. 77) — 
unless indeed Horace is merely 
adapting from old Greek sources. 
—el: is our familiar sapposing. — 
mpidapevos : may mean only Zo pur- 
chase the services of. 

751. avtqv: bodily; in. em- 
phatic position. —Aodetov: prop- 
erly a case for a crest (Addgos) ; 


namely, what ? 
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y , > 
@OTEP KATOTTPOV, KATA THPOIinY Eexwv — 


Zo. 


, a aA: 3 
Ti Onta tour av apernaoeev o ; 


Sr Ort: 


el unker avatéddor oedyvyn pydapod, 


> x > PS) 7 \ / 
OUK QV Qa7TO OLY)V TOVS TOKOVS. 


xt. 
Zo. 


Xw. ory Ti on; 


c Q\ iv “A 

OTN KaTa NVA TapyvpLov Saveilerat. 756 
> > Y > lal 

ev y * GAN’ erepov ad cou TpoBah@ tu SeEvov. 


¥ , 
El ToL ypado.ro TevTeTahavTos Tis Siky, 


S; x aueeN 3 2 > , 
OTWS QV QuTyV apaviceas, ELITE (LOL. 


xT. 
Zo. 


then for any round article, as a 
Katomtpov, and . . . the moon. 


Greek Mirror. 


ARISTOPHANES — II 


Y y FO>. 

OTws; OTws; ovK 010’ atap CLyrnréov. 760 
ee X > 

My vuv TEpl wavTov Eide THY yvapnv ael, 


755. oTiy th 8H: because why ? 

756. Kata pfva: cp. the old 
word pnvn moon. 

757. €0 ye: bravo! Sarcastic, 
as we see by the issue in 781; 
but taken seriously by poor Streps., 
pleased and proud of his first d:- 
-aipeots and his first ascension 
among Ta peréwpa. (If ed ye be 
spoken not ironically, but  sin- 
cerely, then Arist. means to ridi- 
cule both for fools.) — rpoBade : 
489 n. 

758. ypadouto: registered, Sc. 
on the waxen tablet of the court 
calendar. 

759, ahaviceras: in the legal 
sense fo guash ; but the pupil takes 
it literally to cause to disappear. 

760. In his halting perplexity 
Streps. allows four feet of the 
verse to fall apart. 

761 f. There must be xo coopf- 
ing up of the intellect, no concen- 
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Ir. nupynk adavow ths dikns copardryy, 


4 > oN ce lal - - De 
@OT avTov Gpodoyety GE por. Yo. Tolay Twa ; 
la ey 
Lr. dn Tapa Totor dappakorddats THY NiBov 766 


, Ce XN r 7 \ PS) ee 
TavTny edpakas, THY KaAHY, THY OLahavy, 


77> @ N an 7) 
ad 1S TO TUp amToOVvaL ; 


it. eywye. 


Zw. THY vaXov héyeus; 


hépe Ti OnT av, i TavTHV LaBar, 


éréte ypado.ro THY Sikny 6 ypaypareds, 770 


> JO Ny ® nN \ Y 
aTwTépw oTas WOE TPOS TOV HALOV 
TA ypdppar exrHEape THS EuNs Sikys ; 


Lw. copes ye, v7) Tas Xapiras. 


ir. ow ws noopar, 


Y , , , SY 
OTL TEVTETANAVTOS duayéeypanrat (Ol OLKY). 


¥y X\ id \ , 
Zw. aye O17 Taxéws Tout Evvapracor. 


tration ; a cloud-worshipper should 
have a rarefied mind. 

763. pndroddvOnv: cockchafer. 
Little beetles thread-tied by the 
foot are still found in the tropics, 
worn by young ladies as orna- 
ments. — Silence. Pause. 

764. nipyka: Lureka! Why 
should not Streps. have the credit 
for this famous exclamation rather 
than Archimedes two hundred 
years later ? 

766. 78y: ever (346).— happa- 
kom@Aats: besides his drugs and 
burning-glasses, the pharmacist 
sold magic rings and other rari- 
ties. Cp. the apothecary’s shop 
in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
(3 


SS LA 

aT. TOT 
768. Gmrrovor: cp. I8 ante 
Avxvov. — déyes: Lo you mean ? 


769. ri dir av: cp. 154. 

770. 6 ypap.: the clerk of the 
court. 

771. mpos Tov HAvov: cp. 198. 

772. ek-rHgae: to melt out 
the letters would indeed be an 
adaviots of the suit. 

773. vy tas Xdpiras: an un- 
common oath, but appropriate to 
the graceful wit of Strepsy’s 
scheme, which is a second practi- 
cal application of science to the 
moral problems of life. TIronical 
probably ; but see n. on 757. 

774f. Sva-yéypartav: stricken 
through, cancelled. — tvvapr: dif- 
fers from vdapralw 490. 
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Xo. orws amootpdpav av avTiducov Siknv 776 
pedhov obrjcew, py) TapdvtTav paptipwv. 

Zt. davrdrata kal paor. Xo. elmé dy. Lt. Kal 


7) hey. 


3 l4 0 A A 3 , va 
€l T POT €V €TL [ALAS EVEOTWONS dikns, 


Tplv THY eunv Kadeiol’, drayEaiuny tpéxwv. 780 


Lw. ovodev héyets. 


XN XN AN + > 3 ‘ 
it. v1 Tovs Deovs eywy , Emel 


x =) lat lal 
ovdeis KaT Emod TeOvEdTos cider Sixnv. 


Zo. 


DOAEtS* amEpp’, OvK av SiddEaip’ avo ert. 


c x , XN nw las 
Xt. oT TL; val mpos Tov Gear, & YoHKpares. 


Zo. 


GAN evOds EmAHOea ov y, art av Kal pabys: 785 


€Tet TL VUVL TPWTOV €dL0a x On ; héye. 


at. 


, > ¥ wn io w~ i 
pep tow, TL [LEVTOL TPWTOV HV ; ra TPWTOV HV ; 


7 > 3 a> / / ¥ 
Tis HY EV  paTTopea pevTor TadduTAa ; 


¥ , > 
OlLOL, TLS HV ; 


Zw. ovK« €s Kdpakas atroplepet, 


> , ‘\ 
ETINNTMOTATOV Kal DKALOTATOY YEPOVTLOP ; 790 


776. advTiSiKav: partic.; zf de- 
fendant. — 8ixnv: with droorpe 
Wao. 

777. OpdAnoev: see 34 Nn. 

778. avdrdctata: as easy as 
lying. He waxes proud; but 
alas, “ Pride goeth before a fall.” 
— kal 84: = 70n at once. 

779. mpdaev: 2.¢. before mine. 
—évertéons: pending. 

780. KadeioOar: 7.¢. by the 
court crier. —dmaytatynv: this is 
Original Research (evpeous) with 
a vengeance! But the satire is 
on the Higher Education as much 
as on the rustic. 


781. ovSev A€yers: sonsense! 


—Undone, but unrealizing it, 
Streps. talks back: “By the gods 
but I do” talk sense. 

784. val: “O do;” tragically, 
for the blow has fallen. 

785. émdnber: émiAavOaver is 
the prose form. — kat: before the 
verb often means emphasis on the 
Eng. auxiliary; “whatever you 
do \earn.” 

787. pévtor: really, indeed. 

789. ato-pOepet: = drei POe- 
povpevos. 

790. émAnopdrarov: usually 
-yoverratov. — Socrates turns 
away in high dudgeon or in ab- 
straction. 
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adr’, & Nedédar, xpnotov Te cvyuBovreva-ate. 


lal i la) -, 
HMELS MEV, @ TpEeaBUTA, TYUPovdrEvoper, 


4 
€l wot TLS vids eat ExTEOpappevos, 795 


rf “ a , 
méurrew eKewor avtl cavtov pavbdve. 


it. add’ €or pot ve vios KaNOs TE Karyalds: 


\ , 
GAN ovk eOéder yap pavOave, Ti eyw 7abw ; 


~ ‘\ 
Xo. od 8 émirpéreis; it. evowpaTer yap Kal 
oppLyd 
yy 8) A 3 - A , 
KaOT €K YUvaLK@V EevTTEpwv Tov Korovpas. 800 
) \ V4 , > > , x de \ A aN 
aTap pereyl y avrov: Hy dé un ern, 
3 » > > 3 lake J A > , 
ovk eof orws ovK €€€X@ kK TIS OlKias. 
add’ éravdpewov p’ ddiyov etceAOwv ypovor. 
> fr lal > 
Xo. dp aicfdva mrciora dv nuas aya adrtix 


e€wv 


792. Gro... oAotpar: tmesis. 
—ydotto-orpodeiv: fo ply the 
tongue. 

794 ff. Spoken by the kopv- 
gatos in measured tragic trim- 
eters, z.¢. with no “resolutions” 
of long syllables into two shorts. 

797. tot: emphatic by posi- 
tion and by ye; “I fave a son, it 
is true.” —Kadés Te kKaya0ds: IOI Nn. 

798. yap: s7uce.— Tl eyo 1d8w : 
“what am 7 to do?” 

799. 7s brawny- 
bodied; prose would be etpwaros 
TO TwpaTL OF TO THpa, or the like. 
—odprya: zs lusty; also poetic. 


eVowpared : 


[avrwdH 


800. ék: of origin; = descend- 
ant, scion of. — e-mrépwv: a word 
of high diction, hence “of the 
élite” rather than our scornful 
“high-flyers.”— tév Kowrtpas: 
daughters of —; see 48 n. 

802. otk ér8 Stas ovk: 
certainly ; so in 1307. 

803. Addressed to Socrates. 
Streps. hastens from the atAy 
across the street into his own 
house. 

804-13. As Socrates retires 
(eiceXOuwv 803), the chorus address 
him, as in the ody they had 
sung to Streps. (700-05). 


wost 
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806 


Y 2 SetSN Y A 
ETOLILOS O €OTLY ATAVTA Spar, 


4 De ak 4 
oo av Kehevys. 


‘ a 
ad & dvdpos éxrem\yypévov Kal pavepas ernp- 


pLévou 


810 


X\ Y aw 
yvous amodarers 0 Te TAEtaTOV Sivacat, 


Taxews: diel yap Tas Ta TLAdO’ érépa tpémed Oat. 


aT. 


¥ \ \ id ?, y.5S" 'S: lol aA 
OuTOL, “a THY Outydny, er evtavOot peveis: 


add’ eof’ €Mav Tovs Meyakhéous Kiovas. 815 


$e. @ Saipone, Ti XPNMA TadoKELs, @ TATED ; 


ovk eb dpovets, wa Tov Alia Tov ‘Ohdpmov. 


810. avdpés: since the refer- 
ence is definitely to Streps., the 
omission of article is poetic. — 
éxmemAny.: dazed, perhaps with 
admiration of Socrates, as the 
schol. says (€mauvodvros).— érnp- 
pévov: excited, eager; 42, 1457. 

811. dGmrodd pers: fut. indic. as 
imv.; Admrw to lap, used of 
wolves and dogs, is easily trans- 
ferred to human creatures of prey. 

812. taxéws: by position is a 
nota bene postscript; and quickly. 
—diret: 725 apt. — érépa: adv. 
— Fuit Socrates. 

At about the middle point of 
many Greek dramas a new central 
character or theme is assumed. 
Here the new-schooling of the old 
generation is dropped as hopeless, 
that of young Pheidippides is es- 
sayed, with complete success. 


814-88. Another éz-e1cdd.0v, 
introductory to this second theme. 
Streps. issues, leading his brawny 
hopeful. 

814. pa thy OplxdAnv: dy Fog; 
swearing in terms of the New Re- 
ligion is as far as the befogged 
Strepsy can get in it — which often 
happens. — évrav@ot: sometimes 
= évruiOa; it was not inelegant, 
as is the corresponding Eng. “he 
was not Zo home.” 

815. The command to “go 
and eat the pillars of his great- 
uncle Megacles”’ (124) may mean 
only wild rage in Streps. or may 
be “biting” irony for the historic 
Megacles (see v. 46), if the scho- 
liast’s story is true that only the 
pillars of his house remained after 
a spendthrift life. 

817. ok ev povets: you are 
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it. idov vy’ idov, ‘Ai’ “Ohvpmov’ - 


THS pwpias, 


” 7 
Tov Aia vopilew, ovra THALKOUTOVL. 


$e. Ti dé tour eyédacas ErTEdv ; it. éevOvpovpevos 
OTL TaLoapLov ei Kal ppovets apxaiika. 821 


y NS / > yy: '9 > ~ tA 
OMS YE LNVY Tpooend 7 W elons m\e€tova, 


, , an > a \ \ SUN ¥ 
Kal OOL ppacw T Pay lL 5 O OV paler avy p EO El. 


Omws € ToUTO py SLdaEns pndeva. 


ovK eat, @ Pewdimmldn, Levs. Ge. 


@pooas vuvi Aia. 825 


e la > c > XV % , A 
Zt. Opas ovv as ayabor 76 pavOaveuv ; 


aXa Tis ; 


A nmp yy » 
to Ou tov0 OUTWS EXOV. 


$e. idov- Ti eat; ir. 
¥ 5) 
$e. Eywy . 
it. Atvos Bacrrever, Tov AV e€eAndakas. 
$e. aiBot ri dypets ; it. 
Ge. tis dyno TavTa; it. 


LwKparns 6 MyAtos 830 


Kat Xapepav, ds oide Ta WudAdOv ixvy. 


Ge. od 0 els Tow ovTOY TOV pariav €AjAVOas, 


not in your right mind ; a frequent 
phrase. 

818. l8ov: “listen to that.” — 
Tis pwplas: gen., as in 153. 

819. vopite : exclamatory inf. ; 
268 —tHArkovtovi: cp. 799. 

820. éyé\acas: present in 
Eng.; 174. 

821. Here is topsy-turvydom 
truly Aristophanic: a little old 
man with new-fashioned notions 
vs. a strapping young man with 
old-fashioned ones. — On dpxatixa 
see 483 n. 


822. Suws ye phy: = add’ 
dpws ; 631. 
823. 6 padev xré: “that will 


make a man of you”; with the 
yi ; 


Stress Triumphant, as when Archi- 
medes said: 86s prot rod aTO, Kai 
KL® THY Ynv- 

824. Smws pq: with aor. subjv. 
to express prohibition; S. I1gr, 
G. 1354, GMT. 283. Cp. dws 
with fut. indic. v. 257. Streps. 
has caught the “mysteries” from 
the pabyrys in v. 143. 

827. Confidentially and per- 
haps a little fearfully. 

828. Aitvos: 380. 

829. aiBot: 102. 

830. 6M*Atos: the best-known 
atheist of the day came from the 
island of Melos, viz. Diagoras. 
The joke is as if Streps., some 
twenty-five years ago, had said 
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~~ 4 an y 
Kal pndev eins pradtpov avdpas Se€vods 
QA Lat ® ww 
Kal voUV EXovTas* @Y UT THS pedadias 835 


> 
amTEKEipaT ovoEls TwTOT OVS nrEubaTOo, 


ovd’ eis Badavetov Oe Aovadmevos* ad SE 


: a a2 
woTep TeOVEOTOS KaTahovEL tov Tov Biov. 


e} > e lat 
ahd’ ws taxioT eMav vTep eov pavOave. 


/ > x 
$e. 71 0 dy Tap’ exeivwr Kal pabou xpynotdv Tus av; 


¥” 9 
it. adnfes; ooamep €or ev avOpdros copa: 841 


, de x ¢€ > Oy; > \ , 
YVwoe € OQUTOV WS AUWaAUNS El KAL TAXUS. 


> lal 
aX ETAVaLELVOV a oXtyov évtavlot Xpovov. 


a , wn wn 
$e. olor, Ti dpdow, Tapadpovodrtos Tov TaTpos ; 


“Robert G. Socrates,” the audi- 
ence expecting “ Ingersoll.” 

833. xoAdov: yoAav = peAay- 
XoAav = paiverOar = rapadpoveiv 
= ovK ev dpovely. — evoroper: cp. 
evpypety 263; high-sounding for 
ow7a of 105, and followed by a 
“tragic” trimeter (794 n.). 

835. tro THs Perdwrlas: from 
their thrift, not because they were 
low fellows (zrovnpot), as Pheidip. 
thought (v. 102). Satire, of course, 
as the bath-fee was only two cop- 
pers (yaAxots). The fling at Soc- 
rates as sparing of ointment and 
bath is true; even his pupil Plato 
has him bathed and_ sandalled 
only on grand occasions (Symp. 
174 @.). 

838. aomep teOvedros: this is 
the regular position for a dovep- 


clause, viz. before the main word 
(here pov), not after, as in Eng. 
—kata-Aover: 2d sing. mid., and 
ov short, as often o. in zrovety. 
kata- (down) in Greek verbs often 
= up with Eng. verbs, as in Zo 
finish up, to clean up, wash up, 
pack up, i.e. thoroughly. Here to 
bathe up a property (Piov) is to 
squander it, to pour it out like 
water. So in Latin e-lavo, e-luo. 

839. bmép: cp. avTi 796. 

840. Kat: see n. on 785. 

841. GAnbes: exclamation, dis- 
tinct from dAnfés ; so, really now, 
zndeed (ironical). — év avOpemrors : 
zn the world. 

842. The commonest of Greek 
proverbs was yv@@. gcavrov.— 
maxvs: thick-headed, fat-witted. 

843 Exit Streps. 
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By xs , o 7 Ld 
it. hép (dw, od Tovtovi Ti vomilers ; Ele jor. 


$e. aextpvova. Dy 
Gc. adexrpvor’. 


KAaAWS YE. 


XN \ 7 
TauTynve O€ Ti; 


it. apdw tavtov ; Katayéhaoros El. 


BH vuv TO dourdv, aAa THVSE ev Kade 850 


adexTpvaivay, Tourovi 0 ahéxTopa. 


$e. dahextpvaiav; TavT ewables ra deEva 


x \ x . \ A 
€lLOW Tapeav apTl TAPa TOUS YVNYVEVELS 5 


Dy Yarepa ye TOAN’* AA’ OTL pabouw’ ExaorTore, 


eveAavOavouny av evOds vd mANnOovs eTav. 855 


lal \ 
Ge. dia Tata 67 Kal Jolwariov amodecas ; 


Xr. adNr ovKk atoArdAeK’, ada KaTaTedpovTiKa. 
) 


$e. tas Oo éuBadas mot rérpodas, wvonte av; 


ar. 


aoTep Iepukdéns eis Td Séov aTodheca. 


add’ Or Badil, twper- 


5 a \ 
ELTA TM TATPL 860 


/ > / 3: , ti 
mul opevos e€dpapre kaya TOL TTOTE 


845. mwapavolas: gen. of the 


charge. —eloayayav: sc. eis TO 
dixaoTypov. 

846. coprnyots: iva romjowow 
avt® copov dyAovot. eyyvs ovTt 
Oavarov _(schol.). — Re-enter 
. Streps. with cock and hen. 

850. Kadetv: infinitive for im- 
perative. 

853. yn-yevets: regular epithet 
of the earth-sprung giants who 
once stormed Olympus to unseat 
the gods, as now these sophist- 
giants proposed to replace Zeus by 
“Juice” (Atvos). 


855. Gv: iterative, as in 54. 
856. Oolwdriov: “sacrificed” 
at v. 500. 

857. KaTa-TeppovTLKa:  KaATA- 
as in 838. Streps. has worn out 
his coat dy thinking — the reason, 
perhaps, for its disappearance 
among modern college men. 

858. térpoas: Tperw. 

850. see Introd. 
§ 48. Pericles’ entry of the sum 
he spent was eis 76 d€0v dvnAwoa. 
Poor Strepsy’s variant is drwAeoa! 

861. é&-duapte: be as bad as 
you like (é&-). 


cls TO S€éov: 
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Zo. 


- f 2 iy 
VYNTUTLOS Yap €OT ETL, 


Kal Tov KpeLabpav ov TpiBwr Tar évOdde. 


$e. avtos TpiBwv eins av, et KPEULaLo “ye. $70 


862. Alcibiades, 
in part the original of Pheidip. 
(see n. on 46), must have kept his 
baby-lisp through life as seen in 
Wasps 44 ff. See also on 872 
infra. 

863. oBodAdv: this antecedent 
of ov has been incorporated into 
the ov-clause and attracted into 
the ov-case; in the next verse it 
recovers its proper case (gen. of 
price with émpiaynv) in its proxy 


Tpavrioavte : 


TOUTOU. 

864. Avaciots: 408 n. and In- 
trod. §§ 51, 59. —dpatiSa: a toy 
chariot, or it may be a gingerbread 
one. Sonny’s “horse-complaint ” 
had set in early. 

865. Pheidip. yields; but, with 
the irony so common in tragedy, 
he, his father’s only hope, is made 
here the first to give unheeded 
warning that he will prove his 
father’s curse. — 4 pv: regular 
initial phrase of a serious oath. — 
TH Xpovy wore: some day. 


867. éeedOe: Socrates issues. 
868. vymitios: a childling; 
Epic dim. of vymws (105). 
Socrates uses it iva katamAnén Tov 
vewtepov (schol.).— yap: that’s 
because; gives the reason for the 
unwillingness (dxovra) of Pheidip. 
869. Kpepabpdv: the poetic 
lengthening of a before 6p in comic 
zambic trimeter (see n. on 513) 
must be meant as an affected ele- 
gance on the part of Professor 
Socrates. So also seems to be 
tpl Suv in the especially Euripidean 
sense of versed im (with gen.). — 
tpiBwv: if kpeuaOpa is translated 
hanging basket (218 n.), we may 
then use for tp¢Bwv our phrase ¢o 
have the hang of a thing, for the 
sake of the joke in the next verse. 
870. tp(Bwv: an old ipariov 
that had often gone to the fuller’s 
to be suspended and “ flogged” 
(rpi(Bw) in cleaning was called 
TpiBwv — we might say a scrub or 
knock-about. The impudent an- 
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idovd ‘kpeuar, as HrAMvov epbeyEaro 


\\ an ie 2 
KQL TOLOL yetheouv dueppunkdoow. 


Tas av pabor 70’ otros arodevéw Sikns 
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Kaitou ye Tahavtou TovT ewaley “TrépBodos. 


at. 


apéede, didacKke: Ovpdcodds eotw pvoe’ 


B) i / , a» \ 
evs YE TOL TT aLOd pLov OV TUVVOUTOVL 


swer of Pheidip. is therefore: 
“you would have the hang of a 
scrub yourself, if you were sus- 
pended.” 

872. lod ‘Kpésaro’: “sten fo 
your “«péuao”! It is not the 
youth’s impudence that offends 
Socrates (that was a hopeful sign 
in “Young Athens”), but his 
broad pronunciation of -a-, 
whereas cultured Athenians had 
begun to shorten such words as 
Phei- 
dip., being a sort of Tony Lump- 
kin, had said h-i-g-h-sted for 
hoisted; cp. the colloquial da¢ for 
Or possibly Phei- 
dip. lisped his p (see n. on 862), 
as Alcibiades does in Wasps 45 
(6Ads for épas, KoAaKos for Kdépa- 
KOS). 

873. Seppunkdor: wede apart 
(lit. flowing apart). Quintilian 
warns against this in Zys¢7/t. Or. 
I. 11.9: ‘“ Observandum erit etiam, 
ut recta sit facies 


KAatw to KAGaw, K1lw to KLM. 


dy, vat for v7. 


dicentis, ne 


labra distorqueantur, ne immodi- 
cus hiatus rictum discindat.” 

874 f. As in 318, a string of 
rhetorical abstracts in -ots, the 
last one probably a novelty of 
Arist. Dropping the literal mean- 
ings (which should be noted), 
we may translate *“ the arts of ex- 
oneration, citation, and persuasive 
quash-ation,” these belonging to 
defendant, plaintiff, and advocate 
respectively. xavvow is to make 
porous, spongy (xadvvos); hence fo 
make light of your opponent's 
argument. 

876. Seyavel Syger'e 
spoken musingly. —taddvrov: a 
hit at Hyperbolus and a hint for 
Strepsiades. If Hyperbolus suc- 
ceeded, there is hope for —the 
rich-enough. 

877. Bvpsaodos: of clever wit ; 
evpuys, eK Tov idiov Ovj0d Godds 
(schol.). 

878. teeny-weeny ; 
with a gesture, as in 392. 


¢ 


kaltou ye: 


TUVVOUTOVL : 
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+ N » 5 Si. lo’ >,» 
ematTev Evoov oikias vads T eyhuder, 
e Et / e) , 
apagloas TE OvKIVAS npyalero, 880 
> nw if a, wn A 
KAK TOV OLOL@V Batpayxous €TOLEL TOS OOKELS. 
yy S > We NX / Ue 
oTws 0 Ekelw TW oyw pabyoera, 
‘\ 7, > yy Y 
TOV KpE\TTOY, ODTLS EOTI, Kal TOV HTTOVA, 
aA 19 \ , > a x 4 
OS TAOLKA AEywY avaTpETeEL TOV KpEiTTOVA * 
BN A , ‘ las + 4 , 
€av Oe ky, TOV your ad.Kov TATY TEXVY). 885 
3 x 7 > lal lal 
Zo. avTos pabyoerau Tap avtow Tow Noyouw. 
aN S > , Ue , SAS, 
eyw 0 amTevomat. ZT. TOVTO VU MELVNO , OT WS 
QA Lp \ YA 2 3. , / 
TpOS TAaVTA TA OLKAaL avTLd€éyew OUVHTETAL. 
Xopds 
Aikatos 
, ¢ lal 
xapeu Seupi, detEov cavrov 
lol A , N ¥ 
_ TOLL Gearats, KQUTeEp Opacvs OV. 890 
879. évSov: at home. the Ravennas manuscript presents 
881. ws Soxeits: once a real the text here as Arist. finally left 


question the phrase had become a 
mere adverb ; you can't think how 


nicely. 

882. Omws: with fut. indic., as 
in 257. 

885. éav S€ pH: z.¢. if not oth. 


— mao texvy: Gy all means. 
887. amécopar: am-eyt; ext 
Socrates, Streps. calling after him. 
888. Ta Sikava: cp. 1315, 1339. 
What the original play con- 
tained in place of 889-1114 it is 
now idle to speculate. The pres- 
ent verses are a substitution, as 


we learned from Hypoth. f’. If 


it, he must have intended to write 
a song for the chorus but got no 
further than the title. 

889. The Just and Unjust Ar- 
guments now appear before Phei- 
dip. (and Streps.?) to present their 
respective methods of education, 
the old and the new. The schol. 
says they were costumed as fight- 
ing cocks and brought out in 
wicker cages. This seems fantas- 
tical to us, but is probably the 
truth. In Athens at that time 
bird costumes and cockfights were 
popular. — The rhythm for 889- 
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* AdiKos 


i” brow xprles. Tod yap waddév o° 


év Tots ToA oto A€ywv aTOAQ. | 


At. drohets od; Tis av; A’. Noyos. Av. YTTwY 
y ov. 

AS. GANA TE VLKO TOV €Mov KpEiTTH 

pdoKkovT €ivat. Av. ti cody Toav ; 895 
Ab. yropas Kawas ecevpicKr. 
At. TavTa yap avOet dud Tovrovat 

TOUS AVONTOUS. AS. ovx, adda codovs. 
At. aTOAW OE KAKOS. A8$.  eimé, Ti ToL; 
At. 7a Sikava héywv. AB. GAN avarpépbw goo 


Ad v4 i > Q SN “ye 
TAUT avTieywv ovoe yap evar 


mavu dni diknv. 
AS. Pepe yap Tov oTW ; 


Au. ovK evar ys ; 
Av. mapa Toor Geots. 


Ab. Tas Snta dikns ovaons 6 Zeds 


948 is_anapaestic dimeteror mo- 
nometer. 

8g1. 0’ Saou xpygers: even the 
initial words of "Aduxos Adyos are 
quoted, the schol. says, from the 
poet of the New Learning, Euripi- 
des. There are reasons for suppos- 
ing that the whole scene parodies 
some situation in his 7e/ephus, as 
does Ach. 430 ff. The word ypnfw 
is poetic. 

892. év: zn the presence of; 
“Adixos feels no stage fright. 

895. hdckovta: pretending. 

896. yvopas Katvas: see n. on 
317. These new yv@mau were to 
replace the golden ones taught in 


olden times from Homer, Solon, 
Theognis, and others. 

897. rovrovoi: pointing to the 
audience, Athens then, as always, 
loving novelty. “A@nvator . . . eis 
ovdev €rEpov nKatpovv 7) A€yeLv TL 7) 
akovelv TL kawvoTepov (Acts of Afos- 
HES TGp, 30). 

902. Siknv: not so much justice 
(Sixatoovvn) as Justice, the god- 
dess. 

903. Tapa Toto. Sects: with a 
solemn gesture perhaps. 

904. The quibbling begins. 
The story of Cronus’ dethrone- 
ment by Zeus goes back to 
Homer. 
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> > 4 nN ~~ a) e nw 

ovk amdhwdev TOV TaTép avTod 905 
, > lal 

dnoas; Av. atBot, touri Kat 67 


Xwpet TO Kakov* Sore prou NeKavyv. 


AS. Tupoyepwv Et KAVA pjLOoTOS. 
At. KaTamuyov €t KaVaLTXUYTOS. 
€ ’ + , 
Ad. poda pm eipynkas. At. Kat Bwpodoxos. 910 
Ad. Kpiveot oTepavors. Av. Kat Tatpadotas. 
“A rg 
Aé. Xpve@ TatTwV mL’ od yryvdaKeEs. 
At. ov OnTa Tpd TOV y’, GAAG pordBdw. 
Ab. vov 0€ ye KoapLos TOUT eaTiv emoi. 
At. Opacds ef modXov. A&. ov dé y apXatos. 
At. dua oe d€ hourav ovdels eOédex 916 
TOV [LELPAKiwv * 
x Ve be. , . 
Kat yvwoOyoe Tor ’"APnvaious 
oia Oddo Kes TOUS aVONHTOUS. 
> A > A NEQZ) 3) as , 
Aéd. avxpers alaypws. At. ov be y €v TparrTeis. 


KaiToL TPOTEPOV Yy ETTMYXEVES, 921 


905. avrod: position asin 515. 

906. tovrl: here; see n. on 
723.—kal Sh: = 70. —He rec- 
ognizes this stock objection at 
once and it makes him sick — 
much as one feels when young- 
sters reject the whole Bible because 
of Jonah and the Whale. 

908. dv-dppooros: a 70-/it ; in 
modern pertness “ aback number.” 

gio. “ Your epithets are roses.” 
Young Littlewit has in all ages 
delighted in being thought rakish. 

git. otepavois: the verb in 
-0W. 


gI2. mwarrwv: Cp. ypva0-rac- 
tos (of cloth shot or sprinkled with 
gold) and kata-xpvo0w (to gild). 

913. mpotod: asinv.5. Such 
epithets as katamvywv would not 
heretofore have given a golden 
reputation, but rather one as base 
as lead (woAvPdos). 

914. vov 8 ye: seen. on 169; 
now times have changed. 

gI5. moddod: = zavv; Cp. oAL- 
you 722. 

916. oirav: fo go to school. 

920. «0 mpatteis: are a great 
SUCCESS, tn good Case. 
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TyrAehos elvar Muads hackar, 
€k mnpLotov 
yvdmas Tpoyov Mavdedereiovs. 
Aé. apo copias —— At. @pou pavias— 925 
Aé. Hs euvyoOns— At. tHS ONS, TOES F 
NTs oe Tpepet 
AvpaLvopEevoy_TOLS PELPaKLoLs. 
Aé. ovxt dida€ers TOUTOY Kpovos wv. 
At. eimep y avtov cwlynvar xpy 930 
Kal py Aadvay povoyv acKkncat. 
Aé. devp ih, rovtov 8 €a paver Oar. 
At. KAavoel, THY KELP Hv ETLBAdARs. 
Xo. Tavoacbe payns Kal Novdopias. 
ANN’ eniSerEar ov Te TOS T poTEpous 935 


y > 3Q7 in XN X 
art edidackes, OV TE THY KaWHDY 


922 ff. dackev: as in 895. — 
A sententious, ragged beggar in 
Euripides’ Zelefhus turns out to 
be Telephus himself, the king of 
Mysia. So, Arist. thinks, this ras- 
cally New Learning, this spruce 
Success, had formerly the ill repute 
of a beggar munching his scraps 
of pettifogger’s wisdom. 

924. IlavSeXerelous: the schol. 
says: 6 Ilavdéderos t&v wept Ta 
dixaorypid ete vat piBovrwv, diKa- 
aTov 7) Kal avkopavtdv jyouv 6 
Pirodixaos Kal ypahwv dydi- 
opara. 

925. ®pot: is, for "“Aduxos, a 
sigh of admiration for the “ clever- 


ness” of the Zelephus ; for Aixatos, 
it is a groan of indignation. 

929. totrov: Pheidip. — Kpsé- 
vos: n. on 398. 

930. elwep ye: zf zndeed. Sup- 
ply ddaéw before it. 

932. .: to Pheidip. —éa: 
scan as one syllable, by ovv-(Gnos ; 
eh [BUNA 2, (Ge Aly 


933. KAatvoet: fut. mid. of 
kkatw; Eng. idiom is “you'll 
catch it.”—émPdddAqs: conative 
present. 


935. émlSertar: the mid. is Zo 
give an exhibition of oneself or of 
his powers; the active is to show 
(748). 
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a>) yy x 3 , Qn 
TALOEVE LY, OTS av akovoas POV 


> - /, an 
avtideyovT ou Kpwas poura. 


At. 
Xo. 
Ad. 


{2 hg 5 
TOUT@ bacw 


dpav tatr’ eOédo. 


Ad. Kayoy eGédo. 


pepe 5x) TérEpos EEE TpdrEpos; 940 


g-9> > - e x - 
KGaT €k ToUTwY, av av hEEn, 


e /, lal 
PNeatiovow Kawots avTov 


SS r) 7 / 
KQL OLAVOLALS KaTatocevow. 


TO Tehevtatoy 8, HY avaypvly, 945 


AN , 4 \ > AQ 
TO Tpodwmoy aay Kat TapVahua 


y rn 
KEVTOULEVOS, waoTEp UT avOpnvar, 


e XQ lay wn Lot 
UTO TOV YVOMaV aTodEtTat. 


940. deer: = w7ll 
speech ; not épet. 

942. & TovTwy Kré.: to be shot 
down by material from one’s own 
quiver would be humiliation in- 
deed, as in the case of the eagle 
shot by a pinion from his own 
wing. 

943 f. pnpatloior: phraselets, 
smart turns of speech. — Svavolars : 
concetts. 

945. ava-yptty: “if he try to 
say Boo,” 2.2. a single syllable. 


Speak his 


ATQN 949-1104 


As Athens at this period de- 
lighted in contests between 
athletes, musicians, triremes, legal 
disputants, fighting cocks and so 
on, not to mention her 27-years’ 


war with Sparta, so also in most 
comedies a contest in words was 
offered. This debate took place 
in a form fairly fixed though ad- 
mitting considerable freedom, viz. 
(1) a song by the chorus, (2) a 
summons to the combat two lines 
long from the xopvdaios, (3) the 
first speech (the chorus probably 
standing and not dancing), (4) an 
antistrophic song, (5) the anti- 
strophic summons to the second 
speaker, (6) the second speech, 
and finally in some cases (7) a 
decision or award to the victor 
(kpio.s). —In this play the alter- 
cation in anapaests just concluded 
has been merely a wordy skir- 
mish comparable to that between 
Homer’s heroes before the real 
fray began (Mazon). 
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A , \ , 
vov det€eTOv Ta TLOVVYO 
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[984 


_ tots mepideEiouwe 950 


Adyoor Kal PpovTior Kal 


YVOMOTUTOLS MEPLUVALS, 


e ja > Lal Te 
OTOTEPOS aUTOW éywv 


> / re 
apetvav pavynoeTar. 


vov yap a7as éevOdde Kiv- 955 


- > lal VA 
dwos avetrar codias, 


Hs Tépitors Emwots pirous 


€oTl ayav MéeyLoTos. 


b 


oTos oTepavoras, 


f\\ 


aXN’, @ modAois Tovs TpeaBurépovs Oeor xpr- 


Cie S e / \ \ € La) , 
pygov havyy Aru yalpes, Kal THY avTov dvow 


Se) 
ELUTE. 


960 


Av. déEw roivwy thy adpyatav madeiav, ws dveKerto, 


Pa9) 5) ‘ 


\ 4 , ¥ \ - 
oT é€ya Ta Sikaa héywr jvOovy Kal cwppoovvyn 


> 
VEVOMLOTO. 


949-58. For the rhythm see 
Introd. § 139. 

949. Selferov: 3d dual. — ro 
murive: these believers in, cham- 
pions of; the prose word is 
TLOTEVOVTES. 

951 f. See notes on Io!, 317, 
420. 

956. dv-etrau: zs let loose (inp), 
as if xivOvvos were some savage 
beast. 

959 f. First exhortation (kata- 
keXevopds). The kopvdatos is a 
sort of Master of the Tourney, and 


shows the same grandiloquence 
as in 358 and 412. His formulaic 
two lines always set the metre for 
the disputant who follows — here 
anapaestic tetrameter (Introd. 
§ 132 B’). 

g60. pitov dwvqv: cp. 357, and 
rumpere vocem, to utter forth. — 
avrotd : = ceavrov, as often. 

961-1023. Right Logic sets 
forth the old-time schooling of the 
heroes of Marathon, or, we might 
say, of Bunker Hill. 

962. éys: emphatic. — cwdpo- 
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TpOTov pev Eder Trardds hwviv ypvéavtos pndev 


> an 
QKOVO QL* 


eira Badile év ratow dSois eirdktws eis KOapi- 


OTOU 


\ , \ 5) s > , 
TOUS KMLNTAS YURVOUS aOpdous, KEL KplLvaon 


KaTaveipou. 


965 


5 9 > A is > 297 \ ‘ ~ 
€lT av tT popabecv aap edldoac Ker, TO PNPW LY 


Evvéxovtas, 


H ‘TWadd\dda trepoérodw Sewav’ } ‘tdéropdv te 


Boapa,’ 


> , a 
EVTELWAMEVOUS THY Apwoviay, HY ol TaTepes Tape 


daxav. 


oivn: sobriety, moderation, con- 
tinence, mens Sana.— évevoproro : 
was the rule and custom, was cur- 
rent. 

963. ypvfavros: cp. 945. 

964. ev-raktws: because walk- 
ing ds-orderly in the streets be- 
tokened the slave, as the comic 
poet Alexis tells us. —eis KvBapr- 
orov: z.e. to his house; S. 870, 
HA. 730 a. From about ten to 
twelve years of age the boys had 
already learned reading and writ- 
ing év ypappat.iorod. 

965. Tovs Kwphras: rhose of 
the same village or of the same 
ward (xwpyn) in Athens. — 


yupvots: ze. in tunic only, not’ 


wrapped up as now (987).— 
Karaveldor : veiw, not vidw, seems 
to be proved the correct spelling. 


ARISTOPHANES — 12 


To “snow barley meal-like” is 
our “raining cats and dogs.” 

966. mpo-pabetv: fo learn be- 
times or early; cp. 476.— To pypa 
kré.: without holding thighs to- 
gethey —an unseemly posture. 

967. IladAdSa «xré.: the first 
words of two old national hymns: 
“Pallas the Sacker of Cities dread ” 
and “ A far-faring Strain.” The 
words zepoérods and rnAéropos 
(and Boéapa?) were quaint and 
poetic in Aristophanes’ time. 

968. évrervapévous Krée.: P7tch- 
ing or setting them to the key. 
dppoviav seems to be the “inter- 
nal” object of the verb. The 
dppovia “handed down by the 
fathers? was the Dorian, the three 
others (Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian) 
being imported from Asia. 
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lal > a - , 
el O€ Tis avT@v Baporoyedoat, 7 Kapriperey TLV 


Kap) V, 


969 


ty, an ‘ lan , X\ 
olas OL VUV TAS KaTQa Dpvviv TAVTAS TAS dua KoXo- 


KQ[LTTTOUS, 


O73 


emetpiBero TuTTopevos Todas, ws tas Movoas 


apavilav. 


ovd avehéobar Semvovvt e&nv Kedbddaov HS 


padavidos, 

ove 
oé\uvor, 

ove 

700 evaddd€. 

Ab. 


969. Bwporoxeicaito: played 
the fool. —Kaprhv: a turn, musi- 
cal flourish. 

971. ®piv.v: this Phrynis, a 
player and singer of nomes (one of 
the grave and ancient forms of 
Greek song), had taken over from 
the dithyrambists (aopato-xap- 
mTat 333) trills and twists so azfi- 
cult to turn that only expert musi- 
cians were equal to them. 

972. woddds: sc. rAnyas. 

g81. av-ehécOar: to help him- 
self to (mid.).—Kepddarov: the 
head, 7.e. the bulb. — The article 
THs accompanies padavidos be- 
cause the radish was a_ regular 
relish; cp. “the salt,” “the but- 
wee” 


981 


avrnfov tav mperButépwr apmalew ovde 
dpodayetv, ovd€ Kixhile, ovd icxew TH 


> an? \ , Sh , > , 
apyata ye kal Auohiddy Kal TetTiywv avaperta 


982. avyndov: anise and pars- 
ley (céXworv) illustrate the simple 
old-time fare. — wpeoButépwv: gen. 
of separation, as if the verb were 
ad-apralety. 

983. dipo-payetv : in modern 
parlance fo make his dinner off the 
relishes and sweets. Also tittering 
(xixdiZev) and holding the legs 
(tw 70de) crossed have survived, 
as children have. 

984. The Dipolia was a bloody 
old festival to Zeds TloAvevs, other- 
wise called Bovdoma from its chief 
ceremony, the slaughter of an 
ox. Auzodt-odys would be for us 
“Candlemas-ish” or ‘Shrove- 
Tuesday-ish.” — térm&  (grass- 
hopper or tree-cricket) was the 
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XN. i \ 
Kat Knodeidov Kat Bovdoviwr. 
“a _> XN nw 
TAUT €oTlY eKEwa, 


At. add oop 
985 


€€ av avdpas Mapabwvopdyas Hut) maldevors 


eOpedev. 


\ de XN an WD J € , PS) 8 , 3 
OU O€ TOUS VUV EVUVS EV LLAaTLOLOL LOADKELS EVTETU- 


Ay Par: 


Y 3 , wd > A , 
WOTE B atayyerO’, OTQy, dpxetr bar Tava@yvaious 


4 > 4 
d€ov avTous, 


name given to some ornament — 
a golden spiral or frontlet or what- 
not— used by men of the Mara- 
thon period to fasten up their long 
hair. It was as much out of fash- 
ion at Athens in 423 B.C. as are 
wigs with us. 

985. KnfdeiSou: thrown in with 
these antiquities, comes suddenly 
the name of this contemporary 
dithyrambic poet—a comic way 
of putting him too out of date. 
But an inscription of about 415 B.c. 
shows that he survived the gibe 
and was still composing dithy- 
rambs. —4aaAN ovv: well, anyhow ; 
cp. 0 ovv 343- 


987. év-tervAlx Par: fo go bun- 
dled up (perf.). rvAdtrtw from 
TUAn a cushion. 

988 f. an-dyxer8ar: fo choke, 
z.e. with rage. — opxeto Bar: at the 
Panathenaic festival young men 
danced the famous Pyrrhic war 
dance, naked and armed only with 
helmet and shield. But the youth 
who had always been “ coddled ” 
in cloaks found his shield more 
useful to keep his abdomen warm 
than to brandish in warrior-fash- 
ion. This was neglectful of the 
honour of Athena the war-goddess 
Tpttoyevein. For the form of this 
last see n. on 614. 


PYRRHIC DANCE, 
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mv aomida THS KwANS Tpoexav apedkn THS Tpito- 
evens. 
la) iy A“ lA 
mpos TadT, @ pepdxiov, Jappav eue Tov KpElTTw 
99° 
> / ~ 3 N ‘\ Ve. > Le 
KaMLOTHOEL pice ayopay Kat Badravelwv ane 


rd a 


Adyov aipov. 


xeoOau, 
x A“ > Lal > r x , fi 
Kal TOLS alax pots aisxvver ba, KaV OKOTTH TLS 
Ce, préyer bau: 
% la , lay , 4 -, 
Kat tov Jakwv Tots m peo ButEepots vraviotacbau 
TpooLovat, 
\ AN \ XN lal , aA y 
Kal LN TEPL TOVS DAVTOU yoveas TKALOUPYEL, adAo 
TE pnoev 
> \ lol Y al 3: lal , 4 » > 
QUT XPOV TOLELY, OTL TIS atoovus péedes TayaA 
995 
> > >: vA > vA y A ‘ nw 
pnd €lsS dpynoTpioos ELOATTELY, Wa [YN TPOS TaVTA 


> , 
avamAatrety ° 


KEXNVOS 
Aw Brnfels vrs mopvidiov THS EvKAELAS aToO- 


Opavabys: 


990. mpos Tatra: zz view of 
this. 

992. dréyer8ar: fo burn in the 
cheeks, fo blush; or perhaps fo 
blaze up with resentment. 

993. Odxwv: OaKxos is rather 
poetic for édpa or Opdvos. 

994. oKatovpyetv: fo be a oKal- 
ovpyos, a doer of oxaia or loutish, 
ill-mannered acts. 

995. THs aldots Tayadpa KTE. : 
to mould or model the ideal of 
modesty in your heart (lit. the 
image or statue of modesty, as of 


a goddess). mAacow, whence 
mAaortiKos, our Plastic art. 

996. els: with gen., as in 964. 
The é6pynotpis would be the mod- 
ern ballet girl. —mpos Tatra: sc. 
Ta Mpaypara Or TA yUvata wenches. 

997. phrdw Brndeis: to be 
struck playfully with an apple was 
the sign of being favoured in love. 
So Verg. Eel. 3. 64: malo me 
Galatea petit, lasciva puella. — 
amo-OpavoOfs: davTi Tov éxréons 
(schol.); ze. as if one’s evxAeua 
were a chariot. 


Aé. 
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23 A lo \ 
pn® avreureiy TO Tatpi pnd, wn lamerdv Kare 
CavTa 
VNOLKAKN nv nrukiav e€€ as € , 
Pynoikaknoat THY nhikiav €€ Hs eveotroTpoPyOys. 
> na >> , - 
€l TAUT, W MELPAKLOY, TELT EL TOUTH, V1) TOV ALovUGOD, 
A e , 4 ¥ na 
Tous ImmoKpartous vieow eifers, Kal o€ Kadodar Bre- 


TOMAM LAV. 
At. 


Suatpibers, 


IOoOI 


3 > > 
ad’ obv AuTapds ye Kal evavbys ev yupvaciors 


> 
ov OTwpVAWY KATA THY ayopav TpiBoreKTparren , 


a? e nw 
OLATEP OL VUY, 


ove EAKOMEVOS TEpt Tpay.wariov yo x pavTihoye- 


€emutpinrov: 


998. avr-emetv: to talk back. 
—'Iamerév: Iapetus was an elder 
brother of Cronus, hence even 
more antiquated. 

999. PYnol-Kakfjoar KTE.: 7.2. 
by calling him “Methuselah” to 
call to his mind maliciously his 
own (long-past) youth, from which 
you were nested. veottos is a 
nestling bird. 

1oo1. This Hippocrates, 
nephew of Pericles, and brave sol- 
dier, had lost his life in the battle 
at Delium six months before the 
first Clouds was given. But his 
sons were the butt of many jokes 
for their swinishness (tynvia).— 
viéowv: = viots, with a pun on 
the Epic vecow from ts, as if they 
were the sz2-ens of Hippocrates 
instead of sczous. — eles: fut. of 
(the virtually present) éovxa.— 


BAtro-pappav: @ honey-mamma ; 
z.€. a spoiled child that begged 
“Honey, Mamma,” Greek honey 


being our sugar. BdrTo- = pe- 
dutto-. Cp. cvKo-pappas, “ Figs, 
Mamma.” 

1002. GAN’ otv: 985.—Aura- 


pos: from open-air life and the 
use of ointment after gymnas- 
tics. 

1003. oTwpidAdov: oTdua gives 
aotwpvros mouthy, hence otw- 
pvrrw to babble, chatter. Modern 
slang fixes on the chin or the jaw, 
from which to form its verbs of 
like import. — tptBod-exrparreda : 
burry-oddities; we might say 
thorny problems. 

1004. éAképevos: Z.é. into court. 
—mpaypariov Kré.: a trifling ac- 
tion-at-law of an obstinatious-dis- 
putatious-ruinatious sort. 
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APISTO®ANOYS 


¢ x la) ve 
GAN eis “Akadyjpecay KaTLwY vTO TALS poplats 


atroO pee 


1005, 


Lal \ , 
otepavwodpevos Kakdum evk@, pEeTA Tappovos 


e nN f- 
NALKLOTOU, 


> Ss , 
pitakos Olav Kal ampaynoovvns Kal evKns 


dpvd\d\o0Bohovons, 


= Y - 
npos ev wpa xaipav, omdTav m\atavos mTEéa 


WuOupily. 


EN a a CEN d al 
QV TAVTA TOUS ayo Pp Q@, 


fF ey lal 
Kal T pos TOUTOLS TPOODEKXNS TOV VOU), 


y > \ 
ECELS QAEL 


IOIO 


oT Oos Aurrapdv, xporay Lapmrpar, 


@pous peyaddous, yhotrav Bavav. 


EN >. e la 5) >) , 
HY 5) amTrep OL VUV €TLT) €v7s, 
Tpata pev e&ELs 


IOIS 


Xpovdy wypdv, wmous pLKpovs, 


1005. The Academy was at that 
time a gymnasium, famous for the 
grove and shady walks and race- 
courses provided by Cimon’s lib- 
erality, but later to be made forever 
famous by the teaching there of 
Plato. The sacred olive-trees 
(m“optar) had been propagated from 
the one in the acropolis planted 
by Athena herself. 

1006. kaAdpw: in honour of 
the Dioscuri, patron saints of 
knighthood. 

1007. yiAa€ was an_ ivy-like 
vine with white lily-like flowers ; 


we might substitute ‘“morning- 
glory.” —dmpaypootvys: is listed 
between smilax and silver poplar, 
as Kedeides was among the an- 
tiquities (985); translate by sazs- 
souct or lazy-daisy or idle-heart’s 
ease. —vddo-Bodovons: perhaps 
means shooting or putting forth 
zts leaves ; but editors disagree. 

1008. When plane-tree whis- 
pers to elm. Again we hear the 
lyric poet from behind the comic 
mask. 

1013. Badv: slender, spare; 
the prose is puxpav. 


NE®EAAT 


otnOos Aenrdv, yROTTav peyahny, 


4 P: Ve ’ > - 
Wout pa Pakpov, Kal Oo avameioet 


XN \ > Ny y A e “ 
TO MEV ALO XpOV amrav Kadov ynyera Oat, 


1020 


‘\ X > > z 
70 Kadov 8° aicypor, 


Ne XN 4 A > 4 
KQ@lL 7 POS TOUTOLS TNS AvTiuLayou 


KaTatuyoouwns o avaTtdAnoe. 


, an 
KNEWOTATHY ETATKO?Y, 


@ KadNitrupyov codtav— 


[avrwdH 


1025 


c e 4 ~ , 
as nov cov_toict hoyers— 
a ¥ ¥ 

aappov reat avOos. 
5) s >> =a! oC, 

Tevdainoves 8 Hoav ap’ ot 

Cavres TOT emt 

TOV TpoTepav T° 


XN > a > 
TPOS OVY TAO, Ww 1030 


101g. Whdiopa pakpov: a 
comic surprise. The orator will 
present himself before the éxxAnova 
with @ thin chest, a loud tongue, 


and (we might say) @ long 
bill. —ébvoreioe: sc. "Adukos 
A oyos. 


1022. “Avtuaxov : utterly fame- 
less save for this mention and 
perhaps 4ch. 1150. 

1023. kata-mvyoouvrvns: the 
gen. with a verb of filling. As 
Mnemosyne is formed from pyv7- 
pov, so Catapygosyne (dewdness) 
from katarvywv (529, 909)- 

1024-33. The antistrophic 
song opens the second half of the 


*Aywv. Note the poetic xadri- 
mupyov fair-towering or lofty and 
KAewotatnv effulgent or the like; 
also the distance of 76¥ from its 
substantive. 

1025. €m-aok@v: 517. 

1027. capov 
swppoatyns avOos. 

1028 f. Antistrophe here fails 
to match strophe in 953, and dag- 
gers are set to warn of a corrupt 
text. —Gpa: then, as wt seems; 
S. 1102, GMT. 39, fra 1301.— 
éml: zn the time of. 
ampos Ta8e: = 


av0os: = 


1030 f. T pos 
TadTA 990. — Koppo-mpemf : = Kop.- 


Yornre mperovaoay ; 649 n. 


Aé. 
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nN lal ¥ 
KopipoTpEeTy -Oovaeav EXaV, 
lal ec 
det we Néyew TL KaLVOV, WS 


nvookipnkev avnp. 


lal a le 
dewav d€ cor Bovdeupdtwr €orke dev mpos avror, 
y al /, Le 
elmep Tov avdop vmepBadei Kat wn yédoT opdrjoes. 
Kal pny mado "yo "mvvyouny TA oTdAAyXVA, KaTE- 


Ovjrouv 


1036 


y Aa lA ee , 
ATAVTA TAVT EVAVTLALS yudpororovvrapagar. 


> NS \ y \ if 8 > SN Longer A 3h) nN Ad 
eyo yap nTTwy ev hOyos Ov avTo TodT ExAyHOnv 
€v Toto PporTicTatow, OTL TPOTLOTOS ETEVONTA 


A iz b) A PA > 43.3 , 
TOLOLW VOLOLS KQAV TALS OLKQLS TAVQAVTL avTieEar. 


‘SS la lal a‘ tA A + Rd , 
KQL TOUTO mew 17) PUPt@er €OT a€vov OTATY PWV, 


9 ¥ aA 
alpovpevov Tovs nTTOVaS AOYyOUS ETELTA VLKAY. 1042 


1032 f. o€: Wrong Logic. — 
avnp: Right Logic. 

1034 f. The Coryphaeus in his 
exhortation to Wrong Logic em- 
ploys, and so prescribes for the 
following speaker, iambic tetram- 
eter, a2 more impudent jog-trot 
rhythm than that used by Right 
Logic. See Introd. §132 §.— 
Se.vav: emphatic; why? 

1035. if indeed; 86, 
227, 251, 341, 356, 399, 443, and 
often. 

1036. kal phy: yea verily; 
4.— émvyopnv: imperf., while 
Right Logic was speaking. — ra 
om\ayXxva: in prose, THY Kapdiay ; 
acc. of specificat. 


eltrep : 


1037. G@mravra tatra: all this 
(nonsense). 
1038. pév: introduces a short 


preliminary on his name 7yrTwv 
Aodyos. His real theme, the New 
Education, begins at oxewou dé in 
1043. 
1040. Kav tats Sikais: even in 
court trials. — avri-dékar: to make 


opposing speeches; dvt-evreiv is 


merely to speak against. So avtt- 
deers, not avt-epets in Frogs 
998. 


1041. mAetv mH: an uninflected 
adverbial phrase, outside of the 
construction. 

1042. €meita: Cp. 


cita 386, 


KamreiTa 624. 
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, \ \ a 

oKepar de tHv Tal Sevow,-7) mémoer, ws edeyEa, 

9 A an an 

oats w€ Oepu@ pyar ovobar Tp@Tov ovK ede. 
4 4 4 ¥ tA oY A , 

kairo. Twa yvounv exov Weyes TA Oepa Aovtpa ; 

, A 

OTL KaKLOTOV €oTL Kal SeLdOv ToLEL TOV avopa. 

3 /, x / 

emiaxes: evO0s yap oe wéorov exw aBav aduxtor. 
4, nw lal 

Kal wor ppacor, Tov Tod Avos maldwv tiv? avdp’ 


Wuynv vopilers, eimé, Kal melatouvs médvovs_ To- 
1049 
ey ev ovdev’ “Hpak)éovs Bedrtiov’ avdpa Kpivo. 
mov Wuypa Snta meToT cides ‘Hpaxdeva dovtpea ; 
TavT €oTl, TAUT 


mAnpes TO Badravetov more, Kevas 6€ Tas Tadail- 


At. 
Ad. 
» 
apLloTov 
VHTAL ; 
At. 
Aé. 
, , > , cy 
Kaitou Tis dvOpELoTEpos HV; At. 
€KELV A, 
a la if Cy YG , , 
a TWV VEAVITKMV GEL du neEepas NadovvTwy 
oTpas. 
Ad. 


Lie Pe ed Cael XN } v \ iA 3 \ Ete aS) la 
eit ev ayopa THY SiatpiBnv weyas: eyw 0 erawe. 
> \ \ > Y > , > x 5 , 
el yap Tovnpov Hv, “Opnpos ovdéror’ ay emotes 1056 


1043. oképar: turning to Phei- 


dippides. 

1044. Oepp@: sc. vdaTi, refer- 
ring to ggI. 

1045. weyers: turning to A/kavos 
Aoyos. ; 

1046. Kakiorov: ost inpjurt- 
ous. 

1047. éml-oxes: hold on; 495. 


— péoov: z.¢. around the waist. — 
adbuxrov: either active with ge (so 
that you cannot escape), or passive 
with AaByv easily supplied from 
AaBwv (a grip not to be escaped). 


1051. uxpa: triumphantly em- 
phatic by Jong separation from 
its substantive. All natural hot 
springs were called Baths of Her- 
cules. For him, when weary after 
his labours, Athena had produced 


the famous springs at @eppo- 
mvAat- 

1053. 50 ‘tpyépas: the day 
through. 


1055. etra: secondly. — weyers: 
viz. in 991. — év &yop@: emphatic 
because not in its normal (attribu- 
tive) position. 
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x , GH feo) Neeson Oe \ \ 4 

tov Néeotop’ ‘ayopytny’ ay ovd€ Tovs Gopovs amrav- 
{sl Poon 

sy) Vee Ye ab) an 3 \ la A sot \ 
aveyse OnT evTevder els THY yAMTTAaY, NV OOL LEV 

> an \ , > an 3 \ PS) , 
ov pnot xpyvar TOUS véovs acKely, eyw O€ Pye. 

an > an ‘ 

Kat cwppovetv ad dyno. xpnvar: dvo KaK@ pmeyioTw. 
3 X \ Ni XN tal “~ , > fe) no 
érel od Oia TO GHppovely THO ToTOT cldES HON 1061 
3 / / , /, > > iA 
ayabov tu yevouevov ;- ppdcov, Kat yy e&éheyfov 


> ie 
elT ov. 
Av. oddXots. 


Pax a.pav. 
Ad. 


6 yovv IIndeds ehaBe dua rovTo THY 


pdxaipav ; aoretov ye kepOos ehaBev 6 KaKodaipwv. 


‘YrépBohos 8 ovK Tov Aiyvav mre 7) TarAaVTA 


TOoANa 


1057. ayopytnv: another so- 
phistic quibble, by appeal to 
“scripture.” In Homer the ayo- 
pytys was an orator before the 
ayopa or assembly (aye(pw) of the 


people. Here it is cited as if it 
meant marketplace-loafer (dyo- 
patos). 

1058. Gv-eys, SijTa KTE.: 7.2. 


speaking of oratory (as if he had 
taken dyopytys in its Homeric 
sense), / will now (dnTa?) go back 
from that (évtedOev) to the gues- 
tion of the tongue, which he had 
but touched on at first (1038 ff.). 
1059. For Right Logic’s repro- 
bation of the tongue see 1003, 
1013, 1018, 931. 
1060. cwdhpoveiv: fo practise 
continence or chastity; see 962, 
1006. — St0 kak: z.¢e. the prac- 


1065 


tice of chastity and the non-prac- 
tice of tongue. 

1061. 
370- 

1063. yovv: proves astatement 
by certainly (obv) one instance at 
least (ye). — Peleus had repelled 
the advances of Acastus’ wife, and 
the gods had given him his famous 
(rtHv) sword, made by Hephaestus, 
but significant for Az of only toil 
and battle. 

1064. dorelov: 2¢e, fine; ironi- 
cal like ypyoros in 8. 

1065. Hyperbolus the lamp- 
man (6 éx-—) by paying a talent 
(v. 876) had got the art of the 
orator. What were the rewards 
of chastity compared with those 
of rovnpia? —ot Mbxvor: the lamp- 
market ; 80 T& Opvea, ot ixOves, Ta. 


lol f , > + 
TO? = TiVL. — THTOT dy: 
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ethnde dua Tovnptav, addX’ ov pa A’ ov payaipay, 
A. Kai riy Odrw y eynpe dia 75 coppovedy 6 oe . 
AB. 


= 9 15 an , b) SN ¥ ) 
KAT atro\uTrouc'a Of QuTOV WK ET . 


. 


n > > 
av 8 ei Kpdvurmos. 1070 


, , 5 , “A wn iy 
oKEeal yap, @ MELPAKLOY, EV T@ TwPpovew atravTa 


i e la) y A 
aveotiv, nOovav 8 dowv peAXELS atrootepera at, 


a>) los 4 ” , lal 
TALOWY YUVALKOV KOTTABwY OWaV TOTWY KLY\LT LOD. 


7 s, An » , aN igs 
KQLTOL TL OOL Cnv aévov, TOUTWV EQV orepnOys ; 


> , 
elev. Taper 


avaykas. 


evrevdev 


elg Tas HS hioEws 


1075 


4 > , 3 vA , Lge: Seas} ? 
npaptes, npdaOns, ewoixevaods 1, KaT EXHjdOns - 

> , . Sy \ > , 3 A ae an 
aTo\wAas* advvatos yap ei Néyew. €or & 6pd.ov 


Xp TH hice, oKkipta, yea, voile und€ev aicypov. 


Adxava, the bird-, fish-, and vege- 
table-market. — aAeiv 7 woAAG: in 
Eng. we say “more than a few.” 

1067. yes, and, 
emphasizing Thetis as a prize. 

1068. dmodurotca : Thetis, 
wishing to make immortal her 
babe Achilles, was wont to bap- 
tize him in fire by night and anoint 
him with ambrosia by day. Peleus 
once watching saw the child over 
the fire and cried out; whereupon 
Thetis the immortal Nereid left 
both and returned to her sisters 
beneath the sea (Apollodorus 3. 
13-80). 

1070. Kpdv-urmos: either an 
old horse (for Kpovos see 398 n.), 
or a big antediluvian (imros in 
compounds being used for size as 


Kal. . . ye: 


“horse” in Eng. “ horse-radish,” 
“ horse-chestnut”’). 

1071. é€v TO owdpovety: 
emphat.? Cp. 1055, 1051. 
1073. KlixALTpav: See 983 Nn. 

1075. elev: so far, so good; a 
transition-expletive (176). — mdp- 
eye évredOev: well pass on from 
that; cp. 1058. 

1076. papres kré.: a condition 
expressed in parataxis; “ suppose 
you have made a mistake.” — ti: 
(played the adulterer) @ dzt. 

1077. &médAwdas: you are done 
for (perf.) ; the result of the sup- 
posed case. — pol 8 dpidrav Kré. : 
now is seen how tongue-practice 
pays, as advocated in 1059. 

1078. xp® tH hice: you may 
give rein to your natural man.— 


why 
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regret) ee eae eae oat as A . 
porxds yap iv TKxNS aAovs, TAS’ avTEpEts TPOS 
QavrTor, 
ws ovdey HOiknKas* Eir’ eis TOV Al” eraveveyKeEly, 
KAKELVOS @S NTTWV EPpwTOS ETTL KAL YYUVaLKaY * 1081 
kairo. ov, Ovyntos wv, Jeod Tas petlov av dvvato ; 
Av. ovyjoopa. TiS dhdo; Ad. épe dy por hpacov: 
uvynyopovaw €k Tiven ; 
At. e€ ebpuTpaKTov. Ad. eiPopar. 1090 
Ti dal; Tpaywdova’ Kk Tivwr ; 
At. €€ edpuTpPOKTwV. Ad. e& eyes. 
Snunyopovor 8 ék Tivwr ; 
Au. €€ evpuTpoOKTwv. A8. dpa on7 
Eyvwkas ws ovoev eyens ; 1095 


Q nw ~ ie 4 
Kal Tov Oeatov OTOTEpoL 


vopule pndev aloxpdv: the motto of 
the New Education, the test of a 
mind freed from prejudice. 

the husband. 

1080. ér-av-eveyketv: imv. use; 
refer it on back. 

1081. as: repeats the ws of 
1080. — Why is kal éxetvos em- 
phatic ? Cp. 1071. 

1082. The Greeks of Aristoph- 
anes’ time saw clearly the dissi- 
dence between their present stand- 
ard of morality and that of the 
old nature-religion inherited from 
ancient fathers. Minds truly reli- 
gious revolted ; “if the gods do 


1079. avTéov: SC. 


aught of shame, they are not gods ” 
(Euripides, frg. 294). But the 
common man was cordially con- 
tent with an adulterous Zeus; the 
old faith was “good enough for 
him.” Thus religion in time be- 
comes ir-religion. 

1089 f. cuvyyopotor: lawyers 
(cvvyyopo) come from the ranks 
(€x) of the lewd (edpvapwxror), 
also tragic poets (1091), profes- 
sional politicians (1093), and the 
large majority of the audience 
(1098), No wonder Aikatos ad- 
mits defeat (1102). 


1095. ovdev Néyets: 644 n. 


NE®EAAI 
mAElovs TKOTEL. Av. Kai 61) okore. 
AS. tt On” dpas; 

At. Tov Teiovas v7 Tovs Beods 
TOUS EVPUTPOKTOUS * TOVTOVL 
your 018’ éya KaKevovi 1100 
Kal TOV KOLHTHV TovTOVi. 

Aéd. 


At. 


la Lee ep | A 
Tt Ont’ pets ; 
ntTy wea ° 
mpos Tav Dewar, d€Eacb€ pov 
Goipariov, ws 
> A ‘\ € la) 
E€AUVTOMOA® pos Vas. 


Zo. 


, on , lal > , ‘ 
Tl ONTA; TOTEpa TOVTOY aTrayerOar KaBov 1105 
4 XS c 2. x» vA : - 
Bovde Tov vidv, } SiddoKw oo éyew ; 
it. didacke kal Kodale Kal péuvyo Gras 
EU mor OTOMGELS aUTOV, emt ev OarEepa 


@ s \ Ch hae > A , 
OLOV duKoLos, THV 5 ETEPQAv QUTOU yu abov 


1103. Séfac8e xKrée.: Aikatos 
knows the entrance-requirements, 
viz. forfeiture of Ooiyatiov (497)- 
He forfeits without waiting for the 
duaByrys (178). 

1104. é€avTopordd: / desert. 
Exit, meekly following ”Ad:xos into 
the dpovrictypuov. 

We should next expect an 
opportunity given to Pheidip. to 
make his choice of teacher (937). 
But the matter has been just de- 
cided by the voluntary surrender 
of Atkavos. Re-enters Socrates. 

1105. amdyerOar: if this scene 


(1105-14) is in place, the oppor- 
tunity to “withdraw” his son 
seems to be even yet extended to 
Streps., that, when the catastrophe 
comes, it shall be tragically he, 
and no one else, who is to blame. 

1106. 88d0Kw: subjv.; am L to 
teach ? 

1107. pépvnoo omws: the con- 
struction of verbs of strzving (S. 
1352, HA. 885, G. 1372) instead 
of the inf. (S. 1314, HA. 986). 

1108. éml pev Ta erepa: on the 
one side. 

110g. otov: pred. adj. after 
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IIIO 


aA lal N yi 
GpéAeu, Kopel TOUTOY TopiaTHY deLov. 


> ay \ 4 
WY POV MeV OvV, Olwal ye, Kal KAKOOALLOVG. 


> xX 
oipat d€ cot 


wn De 
TAVTA METAPMEAHT ELV. 


N \ A S) lal ¥ , PS) XN X 
TOUS KPlLTas Qa KEP QAVOVOLV, YV TL TOVOE TOV XOpPov 


wperaw ek Tov Sikatwr, BovrioperF jets paca. 


D é ip, 7 av Bovrno? év apa Tov 
TpoTa pev yap, hv veav Bovina ev wpa S 


aypovs, 
oTomwoes; (pul on a otopa or 
edge) fit or suitable. 

1112. pev ovv: way, rather (71). 
Pheidip. “convinced against’ his 
willis of the same opinion still” 
as in Vv. 103. 


TIAPABAXI2Z AEYTEPA 


1113-30 


The first six of Aristophanes’ 
comedies, as preserved to us, have 
two parabases each. But the 
second never contains more 
than four of the seven parts mak- 
ing up the complete scheme; see 
introd. note to the first parabasis 
510-626. The present one is 
briefer than any of them, perhaps 
because a fragment from the first 
Clouds or because left unfinished 
in the revision for the second. It 
consists of two parts: a koupatiov 
of two verses and one émippnpa 
of sixteen. 


1117 


1113 f. Commation chanted by 
the kopudatos; see Introd. § 139 
for the rhythm. — xwpeire: to the 
departing actors; cp. (: xaipwy 
510.— oor: to Streps., but prob- 
ably after his departure, and heard 
only by the audience. 

1115-30. An ézippnua in 
trochaic  tetrameter (Introd. 
§ 132 <’), wherein the Clouds en- 
deavor to win the five judges of 
the comic contests by promise 
of material favours and_ threat 
of material damage, dependent 
upon their decision. 

III5. kKpttds: emphatic, and 
almost a free acc., though it may 
be construed with dpacae (cp. 961 
and 1148 f.); translate as if @ ot 
KpiTal Kepdavovot. 

1116. & Tov Sikalwv: = diKar- 
ws as they rightly should. — hpeis : 
with stress, because a personal 
digression of the Clouds. 

1117. é€v dpa: 727 good season. 


NESEAAT 1gI 


Voopev Tpdrovow uty, Torr 8 aANous VoreEpov. 
cita, TOV Kapmov TE Kal TAS apTédoUS pvdvdfoper, 
@OTE MAT avdxpov mrelew pyr ayav éropBpiar. 
jy & atipdon tis Has Ovnrds dv ovoas Oeds, 1121 
TPOTEXETW TOV VOUY, TPOS HUY Ota TELTETAL KAKA, 
hap Paver ovt’ oivov ovr aN oddev ek TOD Yaptov. 
nvik av yap at T édMaar Blactavac’ ai 7 apzredor, 
amoKeKWovTar’ ToLavTats oPevdovas Tarnaoper. 
qv 2 wrwbevovr LOwper, VOOMEV, KAL TOU TEyOUS 
TOV Képamov avTov xaddlas oTpoyyvAas ourTpl- 
Womev. 


» Ls > CEN x a ~ x la , 
KaV YauLy TOT AUTOS 7) TWY Evyyevov nH Tov ptror, 


1127 


9 nN , a A 4 pd / 

VOOMEV THY VUKTA TAaGaV’ wot Lows Bovdnoerat 

Ka >’ Ai , A x AON ay A rn 
av ev AlyuTTw TvXEW wY paAddAoV Y KpLWaL KaKOS. 


, / 
It. TéumrTn, TeTpAs, Tpity, meta TavTyV SevTépa, 1131 
LRP WN \ , cal a 
ci0’", Hv eyo pddiota Tac ay HpEpov 
- ‘ XN 
d€d0LtKa Kal Téppika Kal Bdedvrropat, 
1122. mpés: a tragic usage I1zgi. Streps. enters with a 
for v7ro. sack of meal (1146 n.), counting 
1125. odevSdvats: 7z.¢. sling- the last days of the month. The 
stones of hail. —maujcopev: a  eixddes or twenties (17) were quite 


rarer form for zraiow. 

1128. tav EvyyevOv: sc. TIS. 

1129. toopev: and so put out 
the torches of the wedding pro- 
cession—a bad omen.—icas: 
minatory. 

1130. év Alyimrrw: where he 
.would get no rain at all. We 
might substitute “in Guinea.” 


commonly reckoned backward 
from the last day (29th or 30th 
alternately) ; hence weumtn=25th 
or 26th, rerpds = 26th or 27th, efc. 
So the Romans counted back 
from Nones, Ides, and Calends. 
1133. Cp. the corresponding 
Tristes Kalendae (Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 


87). 
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> ‘ XN , ¥ 2’ 4 ‘\ 4 
evOds peta TavTyV EcO Evy TE Kal Vea. 


an , > , ® > aN / 
TAS YAP TLS OMVUS, OLS opet WV TVYXAVH), 


1135 


~ La) > nw 
Beis pou mputaved’ amodew pe pnor Ka€ohety, 


a0 a , \ 97 Eee) , 
€MOvU TE METPLA Kal dtkau QLTOUILEVOUV, 


> \ \ , 
‘@ Saori, TO wey Te vuvi py AdBys, 
70 8 avaBadod po, To 8 ades, ov daciv Tore 


ovTas amodnberO’, dA\AA Nodopodat peE 


1140 


\ / , , 
as aduKds cig, Kal SucdoecOai haci por. 


an > ‘ / / 
vov ovv diuxaléobwr* ddiyov yap pou mere, 


elmep mendOnkev ed héyev PevduTr7ions. 


taxa 8 eloopar Kopas TO PpovTiaTypLov. 


Tat, Hi, TAL, TAL. 
y UA > 
iT. Kaywyé o ° 


aha TovTovi Tp@TOV haBE- 


Lo. Lpapiddyny domalopar. 


1146 


xp) yap embavpdlew te Tov diddoKadov. 


ue bs en > , ‘\ /, 
Kal Lou TOV VLov et peaOnKe TOV Adyov 


SACA y¥P2 A 5) 77 3 , 
EKEWoV Ep, OV APTLWS ELaNYAyes. 


1134. &vy kalvéa: the name of 
the last day of the month; see L. 
&S. s.v. &vos. 

1135. Was everybody. 
mas eases the change to plural 
ots. — dpvis: with pyoi = swears. 
on aeposit- 
ing court-fees against me; a nec- 
essary initial step in a lawsuit. — 
Gm-odetv... é€-odetv : the latter is the 
stronger. In Eng. we jizzsh one 
off or up indifferently. 

1137. pérpia KTée.: a moderate 
and just request indeed ! 

1139. dava-Badod 
Gf Ch. TEM. 


TLS: 


1136. Bels por KrEé. : 


acb-es : 


1140. Garo-AnperSar: recover. 

1145. nel: Zsay; cp.nvd eyo 
said I, % 8 os said he.— rp. 
déoméf{ouar: the formal and elegant 
address of those times. 

1146. tovrovi: OiAaKov aire 
eridiowawv additwv (schol.). 

1147. ém-Oavpatey te: z.2. de- 
stde the greeting (ér/) one must 
honour his teacher somewhat with 
an honorarium; cp. Oavpdalo 
428. 

1148. Tov vidv: object of eize 
by prolepsis. 

1149. 6v: 2.€. Tov vidv. Some 
refer it to Adyov, viz. Tov ddiKov. 
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4, > > 
Zo. pendOnkev. Br. dy, & TapBacide’ ’Arraddy. 
4 > 2 4 XN yY 7 x 4 ie 
Zo. aoe amopiyors av nvtw av BovdrAy Siknv. 1151 
A 9 > 
ZT. Kel pdptupes Tapnoay, Or edaverCounr; 
Zw. ToAh@ ye waddov, Kav Trapdoor xeAvov. 
: . 
it. Bodoopat rapa tay vréprovov 
- > A 
Body. to, kdder’, @Boroararat, ISS. poetry 


avToi TE Kal TaPYata Kal TOKOL TOKWD * yQr 
ovoey yap av He pratpov epyaoaie” er, , Ay 


otos —— Tpéperau A 


toto évt Sépacr tats, 


aupnke yrodrrn Adutrwr, 


1160 


TpoBoros €uds, TwT7np Sdpors, EyOpots BAG Bn, 
Avoavias TaTP@wY meydov KAKOD * 


In this case eionyayes means zn- 
troduced to the audience. 
a7ra.0- 


1150. “Aman: cp. 
Anva 729. For wapBacirea cp. 
357- 

1154-64. Strepsy’s joy de- 


mands lyric vent. In a jumble 
of metres he begins, the schol. 
says, with a line from Euripides’ 
Peleus. See Introd. § 140. 

1154. Tapa: to. dpa. The 
brép-rovos Boa must have ap- 
proached a very war-shriek in the 
comedy, if not in Euripides. 

1155. lt: common in tragedy. 
— oBodro-ordra.: the hated Shy- 
lock usurers, lit. penny-weighers, 
from worn fo weigh. 

1156 f. Jambic trimeters occur- 
ring within a song were probably 
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not spoken as in dialogue, but 
sung or chanted.—dpxaia kal 
rokou: regular words for prénczpal 
and zzterest, but used here with a 
word-play, to curse usurers “root 
and branch ” — ancestors and chil- 
dren’s children. 

1158f. Taken together, the dac- 
tylic tripodies make a pentameter. 


—otos: such a —, in implied 
‘causal relation to the preceding; 
cp. 699. 
1159. Sépacr: = prose oikia. 
1160. Spondaic solemnity. — 
dudqke: Lwo-edged ; poetic. 
1161. mpdPodos, Sdpors: poetic. 


Note diaeresis of the three pérpa. 
1162 f. Dochmiacs indicate 
an acme of emotion. d6xpuos = 


aslant. \f we could but know 
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dv Kddecov Tpéxav evdober ws cme. 
@ TEKVOV, @ Tat, E€EMO OiKwY, 1165 
ALE DOU TATPOS. 
Zw. 60° €xEtvos avnp. 
Sr. @ didos, ® pidos. 
Zo. amit cvAdaBav. 
aT. ia ia TéKVoV, i@ Lov ‘ov. 1170 


‘4 4 / wn \ Ni io 4 
WS noopat OOvU TP@TQ THV XPoLav LOWV. 


Le) V6 Sigs lal > A > \ 
VUV [LEV Y toecv El TP WTOV e€apvyntiKkos 


KGVTLAOYLKOS, Kal TOUTO TOUTLY @pLOV 


> nw > la SOG ff 7 4 ’ 
aTexvas eraviel, TO ‘Ti héyers aU; 


\ A 
KQL SoKety 


> rae ae A \ Al NY ona 
QOUKOUVT aouKeco Oar KaL KQKOUPYOUVT OL OTL 


the dochmiac dance-step! — Ave- 
avlas: surceaser of sorrow; po- 
etic. It ignores here the gen. 
within itself and takes a second 
(kak@y), as such compounds often 
do in tragedy. 

1164. Aazt Socrates to sum- 
mon the young “blade” (dudn- 
KyS)- 

1165 f. Streps. makes their re- 
entry a grand procession by chant- 
ing a march-measure parody on 
Euripides’ /Yecuba 172 ff. Poetic 
are the words réxvov (= vids or 
mats) and atw (= dkovw or aicOd- 
vopar) ; cp. 650. 

1167. Enter Socrates and the 
Graduate. 

1168. (dos: tragic for pire. 

1169. cvdAdAaBov: faking him 
with you. 

1170. One more dochmiac ca- 


per before coming down to wegy 
As, Or prose, in I17I. 

1171. probably a 
chalk-white; cp. 103, 1112. 

1172. pév ye: together they 
emphasize viv to NOW. — i8eiv 
xré.: for inf. depending on adj. 
SS) SH WTO, IRVNS O52, (Cin TSR. 
eSapvyrikos is merely éSapvos in the 
fashionable -ukos form (483 n.); 
you have a disclaim-atious contra- 
adic-tious look. 

1173. this local 
Attic bloom (éz-avOéw) is the 
modern bumptious “ brass.” 

1174. tt Néyers: asks not for 
information, but to challenge and 
dispute. 

1175. ot8 Oru: aclause that has 
become adverbial, like 7 am sure ; 
cp. 7@s doxels (881), the imv. dmeé- 
Aa (422), odk €o8 drws ov (802). 


Xpordy : 


€mrix prov : 
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aN la , > XN, 
€7l TOV TpoTw@ToU T Eat 'ATTLKOY Bdézos. 


aces Y , s 5 \ 3 , 
VUV OUVV OTWS OWOELS - » ETTEL KatTwdeoas. 


Gc. oBer dé on TC; at: 
@:. evn ydp €ott kal véa TLS; at. 


3 y Q 7 ‘\ aS A 
evs Nv ye Unoew Ta TpuTavera hact pov. 
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1176 
\ WA \ o 
TYV EVY)V TE KAL VEAV. 
¢ Ya 
NHEpE 
1180 


> nr > + ’ ¢ 
$e. anodtovoa ap av oi O&vtes* ov yap €o0' omws 


LO nuépa yevour’ av Auépar Svo. 


x /, 
XT. ovK av yévo.To; 


$e. THOS yap; EL uy Téep y apa 


CoN , Sik an \ 
AUTH YEVOLT GV ypaus TE Kal Vea yuvy. 


> ~ \ , / > 
T. KQUL HV VEVOLLOTAL YY: 


/, 
VOJLOV 


»Y an oy ~ 
(OAT LW 6p0as O TL VOEL, 


, > 
be. ov yap, olwar, TOV 
1185 


itr. voee de rt; 


$e. 6 Ydrwv 6 Taraids Hv Hiriddynpos THY pvow. 


OY N \ 0 Pe ‘\ 4 S 7 
T. TOUTL MEV OVOEV TW T Pos EVyV TE KAL VEQD. 


> a > \ An > yoe , 
$e. €xeivos ov THY KAnoW els OV NMEepas 


af) x \ y \ , 
€ KEV, ELS YE THV EVV TE KAL VEY, 


1176. Bdéros: Streps. is still 


in exalted mood; the prose word - 


is BA€upa. The Attic “look” is 
perhaps that of Triumphant De- 
mocracy. 

1177. 6mws: See 257 n. 

1178. 8 84: 6y is our exple- 
tive (not temporal) zow or then. 
— env krTé.: see 1134. 

1179. yap: in questions is our 
expletive (not interrogative) why. 

1180. ye: in answer, assents 
but qualifies. Cp. yotv (ye ov), 
which cites a confirmatory instance 
(1063 n.) —Ofoev: see 1136 n. 

1183. el wh mwép ye: 7.2. el7Ep 
ye pn; unless of course, in a supe- 


1190 


rior tone that reduces his father 
to a crushed absurdity. 

1185. Kal phv: and yet; a fal- 
tering appeal to custom. — yap: 
that’s because. 

1186. voet: cans, intends. 

1187. idrdcdnpos Krté.: the feo- 
ple’s natural friend, a born demo- 
crat. Solon had by this time 
become a sort of Thomas Jeffer- 
son in public estimation. Law- 
yer-like, the young alumnus will 
explain the original intent and 
purpose of the lawmaker. 

1189. KAfjoww: cp. 780, 875. 

1190. ye: samely. Pheidip. 
interprets as if two articles were 
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9 > ce , o Lal , 
wW atl béces yyvowrTo TY) VOUPLYVLA. 


ir. va dx ti thy evnv tpoceyk ; Fe. 


iv’, @ pene, 


TApOvTES OL PEvyovTEs NEPA [La 
, > , Dee yh. > de Le 
TpoTEepov amaddrdtrow EKovTeEs, El O€ LN, 


4 € ia A is 
ewlev vTAaVL@vTO TH VOU“ NVA. 


1195 


lal 5 , a al 4 
at. TWS OV d€éyovTat onta ™7) VOULLYVLE 


¢ \ \ le») > > 4 \ - 
apXal Ta TpuTaver, AAA Evy TE Kal VEG ; 


$e. omep ot mpotevOar yap Sokovat jou Trovety * 


9 S x “> ec , 
OTWS TAXLOTA TA TPUTAVEL vpedoiaro, 


dua ToUTO mpovTevOevaeav Nuepa pia. 


at. 


present, thv évnv Kat THV veay, Z.e. 
two days. 

119i. Snes: deposits, sc. of 
the mputaveta. — Tq voupnvia: 2.2. 
on the first of the new month, the 
vea of the preceding verse. 

1193 ff. We now see Solon’s 
humanity: a summons for two 
days but no suit to be begun till 
the second, that the defendants 
(ot evyovres) might have one 
day for compromise. This hu- 
mane intent had been frustrated 
by the magistrates (ai dpxat) for 
their own base ends (as we shall 
see), since now illegally, if we read 
Solon’s law aright, they collect the 
fees on the évy rather than the vaa. 
But if illegally, as Pheidippides 
contends, then the plaintiffs will 
be non-suited and the depositors 
lose their money, as above said 
(1181). 


1200 


eb y* @ kakodaipoves, Ti KaOna? aBédrepo., 


1195. twOev: carly, or in the 
morning ; the force of -Oev from 
has evaporated. — tr-avi@vro: re- 
ciprocal mid. ; worry each other a 
bit (wro-). 

1196. was: how happens it 
that — (qui fit ut —)? 

1197. at apxat: the authorz- 
ties ; an abstractin both languages 
replacing the concrete. 

1198. ot wpo-révOar: the fore- 
tasters; a board who tasted and 
approved the food for the annual 
banquet of the Phratry or Brother- 
hood held on the evening of the 
first day of Apaturia. 


1199. bmws: = iva; not with 
Taxiora. — bp-edolaro: Tonic 
form; = adédowTo. 


1200. 8aTotTo: that’s why. — 
tpovTévOevoay: gnomic aor. 

1201. Tb Kd@noQe: to the spec- 
tators. 
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HMETEpa KEpoN TOV Topav dvTEs, ion, 


> / , SSA > lal 

apiOpos, mpdBar’ arrws, auhopys vernopévor; 
7 > > 

WOT €lS EMaUTOY Kal TOV ViOV TOUTOVI 


3,9 eS , p) , > , 
eT EUTUKX LALO LY QOTEOV MOVYK@ILLOV. 


1205 


‘pdkap @ Urpebiades, 
> la any, € ‘\ 
avTos T Epus ws codds 
i SS en 4 ’ 
Xolov Tov viov TpEedets, 


gycovor dy pw’ ot pirou 


xol Syporat 


1210 


nN a ¢ A aK ‘ “A , \ , 
Ln OUVVTES, NVLK QV OU VLKAS héyov TAS dikas. 


> > > , , Lal € nw 
aAXr eloaywv oe Bov\owat TPATOV EoTLAT AL. 


Tlacias ( dac\isv 


A Sy PS) A e€ la N oo 7 
€lT ap pa TWV QAUTOV TL XP” TT POLEVQt ; 


ovo€rore y, adda Kpetrrov evOds Hv TéTE 


1202. Képdyn; spol, booty. — 
TGV copSv: sc. yuoy, implied in 
HET EPG. 

1203. Ciphers, mere sheep, 
stacked-up jars. Sitting closely 
in rows, so they looked from the 
orchestra. dAAws with subst. is 
frequent. 

1204. wore: the audience is so 
stolid ¢hat Streps. must sing his 
own encomium. 

1205. em(: o# occasion of —, 
because of. — garéov: ddw. — pody- 
Kdpov: j.0L yk. 

1206 ff. Lyricism on a high 
horse. — pakap: poetic (599). — 
Urpeiases: he inflects his own 
name by the wrong declension. 
See Introd. § 141 for the rhythm. 


1215 


1207 f. épvs: poetic for ef. — 
és and otev: exclamatory, in causal 
relation to the excl. paxap; cp. 
1158. Note also the poetic dis- 
turbance of the word-order. 

1211. Aéyov: by the power of 
speech. The fruition of the college 
education is in sight. 

1212. /xeunt Streps. and son. 

1213-1302. Two ere ddua (epi- 
sodes), wherein the nrrwy Adyos 
wins two great victories. 

1214. Enters Pasias of v. 21,a 
rotund money-lender, dragging a 
reluctant witness to his summons 
(kAnows) of Streps. —etra: an in- 
dignant ¢hen, or well. — mpo-tévan : 
to surrender, sacrifice. 

1215. ye: makes ovdérore a 
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anepv0pracar wahdov 7} oKXElW Tpdypara, 


lol La > Y \ 4 
OTE TOV EMavTOU y EVEKA VUVL KpN_aT@V 


yg \ / 
EAKW_OE KANTEVTOVTA, Kal YevyoOmat 


€xOpos ere mpods TovToow avdpi Snpory. — 


sok > / , \ ‘iS : va 
agjTap ovoemore VE THV TOT Pt Qa KAaTQALO KUVO 


1220 


Cov, dra Kahodpar Stpeyuddnv — Lr. Tis ovroat ; 


IIa. 


y Ni , 
els THY EVNV TE Kal VED. 


it. papTvpopar, 


y > an , 
OTL cis OV” elev qmepas. TOU XPHLATOS ; 


Ila. 


XN x yY 
TOV Wapov imTov. 


————— 


Ila. 


a a a , 
Tov SHdEKA PVOV, a5 EhaBES wYOMEVOS 
Day 


a , G a» y f\a ai € , 
OV TQAVTES UJLELS LOTE pto-ovv LTTUKY)V. 


y > > vA 
__UTTFOV ; OUK GAKOUETE ; 


1226 


\ \ 43. 3 5 , 3. 3 , \ Oe a 
KQaUL V1) Alt aTrod0@oew V4 ETT @LVUS TOUS— EOVUS.- 


\ SS 47> > , Pee ?: = / 
ZT. pa Tov At ov yap T@ TOT e€ntiotato 


D.vdimmidyns pou tov axatdBdryTov oyov. - 


capitalized NEVER. — ed0is torte : 
“then and there,” z.e. at the time 
the loan was requested. 

1216. am-epvOpidcar: fo lay off 
blushes (?), 7.e. unblushingly to 
refuse to loan. — oxeiv; zucur, be 
put to —. 

1217. re: causal zf or sence, 
as in 7, 34, and often. 

1218. KAntevoovrTa: 
witness to the krdyous. 

1219. ti mpds TOVTOLOL: a COM- 
mon pleonasm; Jdeszdes, 7 addi- 
tion to that. — 8ypory: sc. Streps. 

1220. The lawsuit mania of 
Athens is taken off in the Wasps, 
where a dog is put on trial for 
stealing cheese. 

1221. fav: as long as [hive. — 


to be a 


kadotpat: in a loud voice; where- 
upon Streps. becomes audible, if 
not at once visible. 

1222. paptvponar: L call fo 
witness, by way of protest. 

1223. 80: emphatic by separa- 


tion from its subst. — rot: tivos; 
for what sum? Cp. 22. 

1225. wapov: dappled; the 
kommatias of Vv. 23. 

1226. $v: sc. Streps. 

1227. Kal... ye: yes, and, 
stressing drodwcewv. 

1228. Streps. mocks  Pasias’ 


antiquated oath ; because (yap) by 
Zeus. he oath precedes the conj. 
as in 652, Wasps 1126, /rogs 192. 

1229. a-KaTaPAnrov : un-knock- 
downable. 
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/ ‘ > e > , la , 
it. Ti yap adn’ ay atrohavoae Tod pabyparos ; 


it. Tovs motous eovs ; 
aT. vy Ata, 


\ (owen) > fs > 
Ha. kat tav7 eHeknoas atopdcat por Tovs Oeods 
YH ae 
w av Kehevow "yo oe; 
\ a ‘\ c Lal lal 
Ila. tov Ata, rov “Eppnv, tov, Hoveda. 
x 4 7 a oe, 
Kav TpooKataleiny y’, wot bu.d0-a1, TPL@Bodor. 
gt > SN. w y > > , aA 
a. amdodo.o ToWvy ever’ avatdeias ETL. 


1236 


e ‘\ » 
xT. adgoiv dvacpnybets OvaiT av ovToci. 


y 3 c ~ 
Ow ws Katayehas. 


€“ov KatatpolEe. 


1230. éapvos 
oO to deny. 

1232. €BeAnoes: wzll you be 
Do not confuse fBovA«- 
oO. to wish with e6érXew ov will or 
be willing. 

1233. tv av: wherever (190). 
When there were many gods, it 
was important to choose with care 
the three before whose altars an 
oath could be most bindingly ad- 
ministered. — tots otovs Oeovs: 
namely, what gods 2? Cp. 76 7.748. 

1234. Zeus was always one of 
the three. Pasias the capitalist 
adds Hermes the god of commerce 
and Poseidon the god of horses as 
most fit for the transaction. 


elvar = eLapvei- 


willing ? 


1235. t™wpoo-: in composition 
re) 


often = to boot, wn addition. — 
oe > ? e one 
dote = Eh wre on condition; 


S. 1386, GMT. 587. 2. 


it. e€€ yoas ywpynoerar. 


y+ ‘\ x 4 x , ‘\ ‘\ , 
ov Tol, wa Tov Ata TOV péyav Kal TOvS Feods, 
aT. 

\ WN , lal 
Kal Levs yeouos dpvvpevos Tots elddcu. 


Bavpaciws noOnv Geois, 


1241 


1236. éri: some day. 

1237. Hides in tanning were 
thoroughly rubbed and cleaned 
(dva-cpnxXw) with salt. This cor- 
pulent Pasias would make an 
excellent wine-skin (doK0s) if so 
treated. That he should even 
expect a return of his loan, now 
that Zeus was dethroned, showed 
that he lacked “ Attic salt.” Sure 
of his champion Adyos, Streps. 
can offer insult. — dvatro: évivnpe. 

1238. €& xods: between 4 and 
5 gallons. — xopqoerar: well hold, 
have xwpa. or space for. 

1240. é€po0 Kata-mpolfer: = 
polka €Lov KaTappovyces = “you 
shall pay for this.” — qo@nv: see 
174 n. 

1241. Zeds opvipevos : swearing 
by Zeus; the partic, not the sub- 
stantive, contains the substantive 
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la. 7 pyv ov TOVTWY TH XpOVY OwTELS OiKHD. 
> > y > > / ‘\ / > 4 , 
GAN €lT aTOddc ELS [LOL TA KPNMAT, ELTE MLN, 
¥” yy Ye 
amorrepipov -aATOKpLVaevos. Ut. EXE VUY NOVXOS- 4 
Lal wn i 
eyo Yap avTik aroKpLvodpal ToL Tapas. 124 
, A , > Z. by “ 
Tla. ri cou Soxet Space ; atoddcew cou Soxel ; 
wn a lal pe - 
it. mov co ovros amaitov pe Tapyvp.ov; eye, 
\ lA SA v0? 9 >’ rae , 5 
toutt ti €ott; la. tov’ o 71 €ott; Kapodomos. 
A A ¥ 
IT. E€MELT ATALTELS TAPYUPLOV, TOLOUTOS WY ; 
ovK dv aodoinv ovd av Boddy ovdevi, 1250 
OoTLs Kadéoele KapSOTOY THY KapOdmHV. 
3 + > > id > yy - 3 io - 
la. ovk ap amodaces; it. ovy ooov yé p Eld€var. 
ovkouy aviaas Te Oatrov amodurapyrets 
> XN A -, ¥ \ lay Seem 2 2? A 
amos Oipas; Ila. ameipt, kat tovt tof’, ore 
A £ Sst ye 
Ojyow mputaper, H wnkere Conv eyo. 1255 
it. mpooamoBadeis ap’ ara mpos Tats dHdeKa. 
thought. Cp. ab urbe condita. — 1250 ff. In Solon’s time Athens 


rots elSdau: for those that know. 
In all ages those who come to 
“know” as suddenly and greenly 
as absurd Strepsy are apt to think 
their ancestral religion yéAovos 
(a joke). 

1244. English reverses the or- 
der, as often: answer before you 
dismiss me. 

1245. Exit Streps. 

1246. oo.: the witness. 

1247. Enter Streps. with a 
kneading-trough. 

1248. tovti: put first for em- 
phasis. 


had a property qualification for the 
franchise. Why, in these days of 
Enlightenment, should there not 
be an educational test for all 
creditors? Why pay one’s debts 
to an ignoramus ? 

1252. obx dcov KTé.: not so far 
as I know ; S. 1247, GMT. 778. 

1253. dvioas tt Oatrrov: 5o6n. 
— drodurapyilw = to pack off. 

1255. pykére Conv: English 
turns about; may I die if I 
dowt. 

1256. mpds: 272 addition to the 
12 minas of v. 21. 
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4 lal lal 
KalTOL DE TOUTO y ovYt Bovopar Tabety, 
c Ne V4 > “A X\ / 
oT Kddecas evnOiKas THY Ka pdSoTrov.— 


*Apuvias 


Se , 
l@ [LOL fot. 


¥ 
€a. 


at. 


, G , > »¥ ae A » 
Tus OUTOOL TOT eo oO Opnvar ; OUTL 7FOU 


1260 


Tov Kapkivov tis Satpovev epbéyEato ; 


fd > 7, a“ 
Ap. 7¢ 8°; oGotis eit, rovTo Bovheo# cidévar: 


> X\ sf 
_avnp KakOOalmov. 


\ , 
ZT. KaTa GeavTov vuv Tpérov. 


Ap. @ okhype Satwov, & Tixa Opavodvrvyes 


9 A > 9 
imtav euav, ® IlahAds, ws p’ amo@decas. 
, , 
it. ti dal ce TAn7odEuds oT’ Elpyaorat KQKOV ; 


1257. kalro. «ré.: pretends 
condolence, but intends contempt. 

1258. evnOiKds: the fashionable 
elongation of ei7fws; see n. on 
483. 

1259-1302. Second victory for 
yTTwv Adyos. —ld pol por: not 
yet visible, this fast youth of vv. 31, 
686 bewails in tragic phrase a 
broken head. 

1260. éa: a tragic exclamation 
hard worked by Euripides. In 
Arist. it always-strikes an attitude. 
—otrtt mov: asks a question as py 
does, deprecating, or refusing cre- 
dence; zt surely cawt be that... .? 

1261. Satndvev: in place of 
vidv, as if the wretched poet Car- 
cinus were a god and his three 
sons (the constant butt of the 
comic poets) were demigods. 


1265 


One of these, Xenocles, the schol. 
says, had dramatized (probably 
shortly before this) the story of 
Licymnius. The wail of Amynias 
(i) pro por) is therefore perhaps 
from that tragedy, drawing forth 
this surmise of Streps. 

1263. KaTad weavtov KTe.: keep 
or go by yourself, with your Kako- 


damovia. Don’t infect me. Cp. 


25. 

1264 ff. According to the schol., 
a comic variant on verses in 
Licymnius —as if a complaint on 
luck cart-breaking (Opava-avtvyes) 
instead of duck heart-breaking. 

1265. Should be read aloud for 
the sound-play. 

1266. It is through Tlepolemus 
that Licymnius me-ts his death 
(Hom. /. 2. 662). 


Not only honour, but pity, should 
move him. 

1270s Oe TOLOEC) e233. 
Streps. forgets the entry in his 
ledger (31).— xphpara: the last 
syllable disappears under @ édav. ; 
cp. 214, 1192. 

1271 f. Then you were really 
unlucky, says Streps., meaning if 
his son borrowed from him. But 
Amynias misunderstands: Yes, 
mm racing horses it was that I got 
my fall. 

1273. Here Strepsy begins again 
his merry game of Dunners Out- 
done with a play on an old joke: 
(If you got your fall from a horse) 


why pray gabble as if you had 


\ 
GSaveioaro.\\ 1270 


Ap. Ti dat; 
1276 


KATELTE VU, 


Of a man 
who was azo vov (2.¢. a little “ off” 
in his mind), the Greeks said that 
he had had a fall dm’ évov. Cp. 
dmo-o.tos, used by Hippocrates 
of a sick man “ off his food.” 

1275. ‘“*Not to be well” was 
urbanity for *‘to be demented.” — 
avrés: z.é. your mind, not merely 
your bones and chariot. — ri Sat: 
see 49I n. 

1276. omwep: as 7t were, col- 
loquial “ sort of.” -—ceceiobar: fo 
have suffered concussion. 

1277. The inf. ending -ceaOue 
is a nettled and carefully matched 
retort to ceceioOar. The perfect 
tense means as good as sum- 
moneda. 
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N la ESTES A > ‘i , N , ; 
Ap. py okomTEe wp, @ TAaV, ahAG fo TA KPHpaTa— 
aA y 
TOV viov aTrodovDVaL KéAevooV, ahaBer, 
y \ las / 
ddhws TE PEVTOL KAL KAKWS TETPAyOTL. 
lal lal f > 
it. Ta Tota ravTa ypymat ; Ap. 
an y y iy Y ats Sh a 
IT. Kak@s ap’ OVTWS EiYES, WS Y EMOL doxkets. 
Y ‘\ 4 
Ap. Unmous y edatvev e€€recov, vy Tovs Peovs. 
la lal g = od iA 
it. ti dyta Anpets WoTEp aT OVOV KaTAT<COD ; 
an Je A > 7 
Ap. ANpe, TA ypypat arrohaBet et Bovropa. ; 
> ~ ’ y yA > > A ¢€ , 
it. ovk eof bras av y avTos vytatvers. 
Y ~w 4 nw 
it. Tov éyképadov aotep cecetabal pou Soxets. 
Lal Lat 4 Lal 
Ap. ad ¢, v7 Tov ‘Epunv, tpooxerdnobat pou Soxeis, 
> X\- 3 4 > , 
€l LY TOOWO ELS TApyvpLov. ate 
ie 4 X Sa AY Pc 
TOTEpa voyilers KaLVOV ael TOV Ata 
1269. pévtor: zzdeed; some- tumbled from an ass ? 
times intrudes itself into the for- 
mula dAAws te Kal especially. 


1278. amodeces: fut. 
threatens; cp. 586. 


indic. 
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4 yy 
Ve VOwp EKdoTOT, 7 TOV 7 ALOV 1280 
4 nan LY, 
elke Katwlev TavTd TOVP Vdwp Taw; 

> is’ y¥ TAS 2 > “ i 
OUK 010 eywy OmdTEpor, OvdE pou MEAEL. 
Tas obv atrohaBew Tapytpiov SikaLos Ei, 

> i lal 
el pndev otc 0a Tav METE@POV TPAYLATwD ; 
> > > 
adn’ et omaviles, Tapyupiov pou TOV TOKOY 1285 
> , wn 
amTOOOTE, it. tovto 8 eof 6 roKos ti Onpior ; 


TiS dddo y 7 Kata phva Kai Kal” yuepar 


- Pep > , Eo NY re 
‘ whéov m€ov TAPYUPLOV GAEL ylyveTat, 


UTOpp€ovTos TOD xpdvov ; 
4 lal Y 

ti Onta; THY Oddatrav oO ri TrElova 

vuvt vomilers ) mpd Tov; 
> ‘\ YA 7 > > 

ov yap OltKkaov meEloy eEivar. 


it. Kaos eyes. 
1290 
Ap. pa Av’, add’ tonv. 


aT. KaTa TOS 


Y , > , 2QA “ 
QuTY) MEV, W KAKOOGLILOD, ovoev VyveTae 


J , lal lal 7 \ \ 
ETLPPEOVTWY TOV TOTAMOV TELWY, TV de 


Cnrets Toujoa Tapyvpiov metov TO ov; 


1295 


> > PS) , \ SN ial eT, 
OvK atodl@er DavToy amd TS OlkKias ; 


1280. A further application of 
the scientific education, as in vv. 
750 (moon), 768 (vados), 1222 
(€v Kai véea). The theory that 
the sun drew water was at this 
time new. 

1283 ff. Again the educational 
test applied to the creditor, as the 
test of Christianity applied to the 
Jewish usurer in the Middle Ages. 

1285. oavites: are short. 
From a fellow-feeling Amynias 
makes a generous Offer. 

1286. @npiov: jocosely taking 
TOKOS as offspring, Strepsy asks 
what beastie 7s that ? 


1288. mAéov mAéov: more and 
more. 

1289. woppéovtos Kré.: 27 the 
imsensible (umo-) flow of time. 
This few suggests to Streps. his 
next question. 

1292. ov Sikavov: zf zs not the 
way, not in the nature of things, 
not natural. t 

1293 ff. Streps. has learned 
from his science that we should 
“live according to nature.” 

1296. dro-Sidfer: appropriate 
to Amynias, who had come as a 
prosecutor (diKwy ); “ won't you 
prosecute your way?” 
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pepe [ou TO KEVTpov. 


it. vumaye. 
nan y (ade “ 
Ap. tadr’ ovx vBpus Snr eoriv ; 


a = , 
KEVT@V UTO TOY TPWKTOV OE TOY TELPAPOpoP. 
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Au. zatr éyo wapTipopat. 
ri pwéddas; OvK EAaS, @ TapPopa ; 


ir. afeus; émuah@ 


1300 


ky ‘\ 
pevyers; eweddov o apa KiwyoEW ey@ 


lal Lal Lal Lal 4 
avrois Tpoxots Tots GotoL Kal Evvwpiow. 


we la S AN 
olov To Tpaypdrav epav pravpwv’ o yap 


[od4 


yépav 60° épacbeis 


3 “A iy 
atootepnaat Bovderat 


1305 


Ta xpypal adaveicato* 


> ¥ by oe >: / 
KovK eo otras ov THMEPOV 


4 La ~ > aA A 
Anwerat TL Tpayy, 0 ToV- 


le x ‘\ 4 
TOV TOLNTEL TOV ToPLiaTHY (LT wS,) 


1297. papTvpopar: z.é. against 
the goad (kévrpov). 

1298. tmaye: 70Ve On. —cap- 
dpa: 122 n. 

1299. des: aTTw; Cp. 543. 
Will you be nimble? He little 
suspects that within twenty lines 
he himself must be “ nimble?” — 
ér-vah: from éz-1aAAw (a Doric- 
epic word) ¢o lay on (sc. TO Kev- 
Tpov). 

1300. oeipa-ddpov : 
Exit Amynias dpdpw. 

1301. ueAdov: 7 was bound 
to—, sure to —, “1 thought I 
should —.”—dpa: = dpa; 1028 
n. —éy®: proudly. 

1302. avrois Kré.: your wheels 
and all; S. 956 6, HA. 774 a, G. 
IIgI. Streps. returns to his ban- 


122) 1. — 


quet. It has paid him to have even 
a small part of the modern college 
education in Science. 

But now as in a tragedy, at the 
hero’s height of success, comes 
the kata-otpopy. The Clouds 
darken, and an ominous song is 
sung 1303-20. See Introd. § 142. 

1303. otov xté.: what a thing 
at 7s —this love of —+ 

1304. épacQels: sc. mpayyatwv 
PAavpwv. 


1305. dmrootepfcat: fo weth- 
hold ; 487. 
1307-10. ovKk %o@ «ré: 802. 


Something will surely catch this 
Sophist to-day, which will make 
him catch some mischief. This 
mystery veiled behind mystery is 
comically tragic and oracular. — 
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3 bo la lal 
av? dv ravoupyew Hp&ar’, Eaipvns aBetv kakdv tt. 


Oipar yap avTov aitiy’ evpyoew omep 
, 
mada ToT €mryrel, 


[avrwdh 


1312 


> x oN , € 
€lLVQlL TOV VLOV OELvov OL 


4 
yvomas evavtias héyev 


A , V4 
TOLOLV duKatots, WOTE VL- 


1315 


at Y a 
Kav atavtas otomep av 


gvyyevntat, Kav heyy Tapmovyp . 


x 
xt. ov Lov. 


¥. 7 *” > > 
laws 8 tows Bovljoetat Kapwvov avrov eivat. 1320 


> , \ a \ , 
@ YVELTOVES KQaU Evyyevets KQU Onmoran, 


> / 
apuvaderé wou TUTTOMEVe Tao TEXV— 
¥ A A wn 
olor Kakodaiwy THS Kepadyjs Kal THS yrvabov. 


> , 
@ pape, TUTTELS TOV TaTépa ; 


at. 


In Greek, maladies and passions 
(as mip fever, piyos chill, épyn 
wrath, etc.) are said to catch 
a man, not so often the man the 
malady. 

1310. av0’ ov Kré.: for the 
knavish deeds he began; = avti 
TOUTOV a. 

1312. mWé&Aat moré: prose would 
not add zroré. 

1320. tows 8’ tows: wayhap, 
mayhap. Fate delights in eipw- 
veia (understatement) ; her “ may- 
be" 7st be.” 
1321. lov tov: the blow has 
fallen — literally. Streps. rushes 
forth with a huge mug in his 


opal’ dporoyovvl’ ore pe TUTTEL; 


be. hyp’, © marTEp. 


$e. kai pada. 


hand (1473), to lament a broken 
head. See also v. 543. 

1323. Gpuvabere: a tragic or 
obsolescent variant of auivere, and 
this rather old-fashioned for Boy- 
Onoate; S. 445 a, HA. 494, G. 779. 
— rao tTéexvy: 885. 

1324. THs yva0ov: his son had 
slapped his face; the Greek 
particularizes this to jaw. Ill 
treatment of parents (kaKwots 
yovewy) was a serious crime among 
the Athenians, punishable with 
the loss of some of the chief privi- 
leges of citizenship. 

1326. Kal pada: = padioTta; 
assuredly, yes indeed. 


> 


~ \ 
Lt. @ puape Kal Tatpahoia Kat TOLY WPUXE. 
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1327 


> Lal \ 4 4 
$c. ads pe TadTa TadvTa Kat TAELW eye. 


a > yg \ , 
dp ota? ore xaipw 7OAN akovav Kal Kaka ; 


it. © NaKkKOTTpOKTE. 


us vA 
Xt. TOV TATEpa TUTTELS ; 


ec ’ ie ee 
WS €V diky O €TvU7TOVP. 


$e. watre woAXots Tots pddos. 


wn \ 74 
$e. xatrohava ye, vn Ata, 
iT. @ plapaTartE, 1332 


\ ~ lA > HN Sp ty > yA 
KQL 7WS VEVOLT Qv TAT EPO TUTTELVY EV UKY); 


be. eywy atodeiEw, Kal oe iKYTW Eyor. 


\ x 4 
UT. TOUVTL OV VLKYHCELS 5 


éhod 8 6mdrepov tov Adyou. Bovder Eye. 


xt. molow Aoyour ; Ge. 


fe. modu ye Kal padius. 


1336 


> x Wd 
TOV Kp<iTTOV } TOV NTTOVA. 


it. edidakapnv pévto. oe, v7) Ai’, @ pére, 


la fe b / > a / 
TOLO LV duKalous AVTUAEYELY, €l TAVTQA YE 


N\ 
pédXders avateioey, ws Sikatov Kal KaNOV 


1340 


~ , , > > \ c SS A (72 
TOV TATEPa tumTeoO €OTLY UTO_TWY VLEWV. 


> > y 7, ey > lA y 
Ge. addr OLOMAL LEVTOL O AVATELTELY, WOTE YE 


> > > XN > / > \ > A 
ove QUTOS AKPOAGAMLEVOS ovoev QVTEPELS. 


NS \ y \ nA 
iT. Kal pny 6 TL Kal hé€ers akovoat BovrAopat. 


1327. The rarp-adoias father- 
beater of antiquity corresponds to 
the modern wife-beater. 

1329. Xalpw dkovov kaka: he 
has learned this from ”Adrxos 
Aoyos (910). On axovw as pass. of 
Aeyw see S. 1075, HA. 820, G. 1241. 

1330. AakkémpaKkte: you sink 
of iniquity ! 

PSU eKGU eal VE TEV COLI 

1332. év Siky: = diKatws; cp. 
€x Tov duKatwv 1116 

1334. argument, like 
charity, should begin at home. 


éyov : 


1335. tout: herezn. 

1337. tmotow: indignant zrocos 
(247). But the son takes the 
question as a real one. 

1338. Note position of verb and 
its further emphasis by peévrov. 
On the causative middle see 
SLOSS; UAC Onan Gran be 

1339. yvopas 
€vavtias A€yewv of 1314. 

1342. pévrov: Pheidip. mocks 
his father’s pevroe of 1338. 

1344. kal phv: as in 1036. — 
& m Kal Aes: “what sort of a 


Gvri-Aéyerv: = 
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TOV avopa KPaTYHOELS, 


ets > A 9 
oov Epyov, ® tpec Buta, Ppovrileay omy 
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[854 
1346 


e a > Ya > s B) 2 a 
WS OUTOS, El LN TH memoieup, OUK av HV 


y > , 
OUTWS aKOAaGTOS. 


adn’ eof orw Opaciverar’ SHdOv ye Tav- 


Opaémrov "ort TO Ana. 


1350 


adr’ &€€ drov 76 TpaTov HpEal” y payyn yever Oar, 


non héyew x py TPos Xopov* TdvTws dé TovTO dpa- 


OeELS. 
at. 


Kal pnv lev ye tpa@rov HpEdwerOa owopeta bar 


> \ "4 E > \ \ (s i > yY + 
eyo ppacw Trevor) yap eto Taped , WOTEP LOTE, 


Gx \ DEEN \ if / 29 No 9d V4 
Tp@Tov ev avTov_ thy Avpav AaBovT éyw ‘Kéhevoa 


£y) , / XN \ e 5) , 
aoa Lupwvidov pEXos, TOV K piov WS eTrex On. 


1356 


6 8 evbéws apyxatov ev’ ebacke 76 Kiapilew 


speech you zw7// make”; on the 
function of kai see 785 n., 840. 


ATON ETEPO 1345-1451 


The student should compare 
this and the first aywv (949-1104) 
in respect to the structure. 

1345-50. See Introd. § 143 for 
the rhythm. 

1349. tw: dat. of cause. 

1350. Afpa: 457. 

1351 f. The Kopvdaios here 
sets as the rhythm for the debate 

-the same fish-wife iambic tetrame- 
ter that he assigned to “Ad:kos 
Adyos in 1034 f.—7Td mpdtov: 
pleonastic with jpgaro. 

1352. wavtws: of course, by all 


means ; often with imv. or imv. 
substitute, as here. 

T3533 . ye: begins 
the agonistic speech as in 1036. 

1356. The great popular poet 
Simonides had lived during the 
Persian wars, contemporary with 
Pindar and Aeschylus. A song 
of his in honour of a wrestler of 
Aegina named Kpuds began (ac-” 
cording to the schol.) érega 6 
Kplos ovK dekews. Arist. here 
changes to ézéy6y probably by 
way of jest: “How Mr. Ram was 
sheared.” 

1357. &pxatov: whereas 
the fashion was to argue subtly 
and be kopwos (649). 


Kal nv. . 


now 
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ale ie ee} la 
adew Te TiVOVO’, waTEpEL KaXpUS yuvatk adovoay. 


> N Usa) HOV “A a, 4 0 7, XN 
fe. ov yap ToT evlus xpnv o apa TUNMTETVAL TE Kat 


mareco Oat, 


adew Kehevovl’", aomepel TErTUyaS ETTLOVTA ; 


at. 


1360 


an , AS AED aN ¥ } a) lal 
TOLAVTA MeEVTOL KQL TOT € eyev e€voory, OLATFEP VUY, 


ons N , 
Kal Tov Yupwvidny epack eival KakOY TOLNTHD. 


tN , Ne yee 2 , \ a 5 
Kayo modus ev GAN Omws NvETKOUNY TO TPWTOV | 


éreita 8 éxéhevo’ avTov adda puppivnv AaBdvTa 


Lal iy a oY > 6 
Tov Aioxvrov hear ti por’ KAP obros edOds eirev 


‘éya yap Aloyvdov vouilw mporov €v Toinrats, 


’ 
Wodovu Théwr, a€voTarov, oTdupaka, KPNLVOTOLOD ; 


> la) A ¥ , \ , > lal 
KavTav0a THs olecO€ pou THY Kapdiav dpexOet ; 


1358. @®omepel: = wWoreEp; 
GMT. 868. To sing when drink- 
ing was “too much like work.” 
The Greeks had songs to lighten 
labour in the field (reaping, bind- 
ing, winnowing) ; in the mill, the 
_boat, the wine-press, at the draw- 
well — everywhere. For labour is 
lightened by rhythm. — yvvaik’ 
éhodcav: “women grinding at the 
mill” is a figure of the remotest 
antiquity. 

1359. TéT evOUs: Cp. 1215. 
grasshoppers 
lived merely on air and dew, the 
Greek legend said, and sang with- 
out ceasing. 

1364. adda: is quoted from 
the original command; cp. 1369. 
—pvpplvynv: each banqueter, as 
he sang his song, held a spray 
of myrtle or laurel in his hand. 


1360. tértiyas: 


1365. A€tar: veczte; not the 
same as eivety; cp. 1344. With 
tov AicxvaAov supply éra@v. — The 
holding of the myrtle (or laurel, 
as the schol. adds) was a sign 
perhaps of the poet-function of 
the banqueter. 

1366. éyo yap: feignedly indig- 
nant: why, zs i I that thinks — ? 

1367. wodov Shake- 
speare’s “ full of sound and fury.” 
— d-ov-aTatos is 2n-coherent ; cp. 
av-ornua system. — otoppa€ is 
formed from ordudos (a full 
mouth) ; all words in -aé are coarse 
and insulting. — kpnpvo - rosy : 
precipice-maker ; refers to his 
huge and rugged phrases. In 
Frogs 821 his pyyara are said to 
go on horseback (iz7o-Bdyova). 

1368. opex@eiv: leading up to 
a truly Epic battle, he uses a 


awhéwv : 


Pe. 
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y \ 
dpos S€ Tov Ovpdv Saxav edyv, ‘od § adda tovTwv 
rg Lon’ ; g an 
Aéfov tu Tov vewrépwr, arr €oti Ta TOpa TadTa.’ 
c > 3 nw 
0 8 evOds Ho Evputidov proty mv’, as éxiver 1371 
2 
aderfds, deElkake, THY Spountplay adehpyv. 
> \ 
Kayo ovKer eEnveryouny, ard’ evOds eEaparro 
Toddots KaKois Kaloypotor Kar évTedOev, otov 
ELKOS, 
¥ 5 x > PS) , > 3)? we > “A 
Eos Tpos ETOS NpELdduecl : cif otros EravaTnoa, 
¥ 
Kameit ehra pe kaordde Karvuye KaTeOdiBev. 
¥ y A 
ovkour diKkaiws, daTis ovK Eipumidny émaivels 1377 
, , , Sane ew > , > 
goparatoyv; it. copdrarov y eKewov ®-—Ti o 
% ict 
EUTTO ; 
GdN’ avd&is ad tumTHcopar. Ge. v7) Tov Al’, ev 
dikn y av. 


XN 


Homeric word. For us the mean- 
ing is uncertain; either to gasp 
or to palpitate. 

1369. Ovpsv: instead of yeiXos 
lip ; biting my temper, z.e. to curbit. 

1371. pfiow: sfeech, passage 
in a drama. — éklver: seduced, viz. 
in the tragedy of Aeolus. 

1372. &SeAdds: this was Maka- 
reus, son of Aeolus.—@ 4daAcé(- 
kake: defender from evil (= 
Heaven save us!). Cp. ”AzroAXov 
dzro-T porrare. — Spo-pyntplav : herein 
lay the shocking quality of the 
deed; for the marriage of a sis- 
ter 6uo-ratpia, which sometimes 
(though rarely) took place, was 
not held to be incestuous. 

1373. Kay ovK: = Kayouk by 

“synizesis. — é&-nverx.: the prose 
ARISTOPHANES — 14 


avéxouar is keyed up to Tragic 
pitch by é€; é€-aparrw. duplicates 
it. dpdttw to smite js itself a 
poetic metaphor for Aodopéw. 
1374. qoAddAots: SC. words or 
names. ‘ 
1375- nperddperOa: Aurled (lit. 
pushed, thrust); cp. 558. 
1376. kamera... kal... kal 
. kal: observe in all artless nar- 
rative the large use of the simple 
conjunctions and, then, and then, 
as here from v. 1361 on. With . 
this fizale of xai’s cp. Ach. 380 f., 
983 f., Hg. 251 f. Note also here | 
the sound-play with a and 7; for 
its sake we might render.slang for 
slang, thus: he began to swish and 
swinge and swat and scrunch me. 
1377. Ootis: causal; cp. 692. 
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an ty V4 > 3 tA 
Ir. kal TOs Sixaiws; datis, avalayuvTé, o e€€O pea, 


> / / / , 4 Zs 
aicOavopevos cov TdvTa TpavdilovTos, 0 TL vooins. 


ays ‘ Pe ee es Wes Qe Se Sf ‘ 
€l EV YE Bpvv ELTTOLS, eyo yvous QV TTLELV ETEO KOV 


4 “ 2) S xv > iy ® / - x 
HOPPav aV ALTNOAVTOS, KOV GOL péepwv av 


apTov 


1383 


‘kaxkav’ & adv ovk edOns dpdoca, Kayo \aBav 


Ovpale 


eEépepov av kal mpovoyouny oe’ od O ene vov 


amTayyov 


1385 


lal \ , hl y 
Boovra Kat Kexpayo0 OTL 


xelyntiany, ovK etdns 


e€w EeveyKelv, @ pape, 


Ovpalé p’, dddAa TrLydpevos 


aed 7 la 
avToU Tolnoa KaKKav. 


Xo. olpai ye Tov vewrépwv Tas Kapolas 
mnoav, 0 Tr éEe. 


1390 


[avrwdH 


el yap TovadTa y’ ovTos e€eipyaopmevos 


Nahov avateioet, 


1381. gov: proleptic. 

1382. Bpdv: a child’s cry for 
something to drink. — av: itera- 
tive (55) with éréoyov; would put 
(or hold) to the lips. 

1383 f. pappay 
baby-language seems never to have 
suffered from the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. It and music 
are universal tongues. 

1384. ovK EhOns . . . kal: 70 
WOOHCF BAU AV OU ae LAU re 
For $6davw with partic. see S. 1295, 
HA. 984, G. 1586. 


. KQKKGY : 


1385. mpo-erxopnvae: J would 
hold you before me. 

1386 ff. A mvtyos requiring 
practice for good delivery, because 
of the resolutions -yo@" dru, puapé, 
and -yopevos. 

1387. ov« érAys: did not have 
the grace; cp. 119. 

1390. avrod: right there, on 
the spot. 

1393. é§-erpyaopévos : of Tragic 
ring; after having wrought. 

1394. Aaddv: the Clouds 
frankly substitute dy zs chatter’ 
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A 7 nw , 
TO déppa TOV yepaitepwv haBowwev av 
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1395 


add ovd’ epeBivOov. 


Q ¥ > an A : 
OV EPyov, @ Kawa eT@V KWTa Kal pox AeuTa, 


Tev0o twa Cnretv, Oras dd€&eus eye Sikara. 


ec c \ ~ ~ wn 
$e. ws 760 Kavots Tpdypacw Kat SeEvots opidecy, 


\ 
KQL 


vac Ga. 


Ttav Kabeatorwvr 


v- 


1400 


VOomwV vuTrepppovev 


2 ‘\ ‘\ y \ e “ lal la) 
Eyo yap OTE MEV iTTLKN TOY vOvY ovN TpoceELxor, 


ovo. 


=] ~ e 
e€apapre WwW 


x -> > A €7 b) er >’ > \ 
av Tpt etre pyual otds 7 Hv ampiv 


\ S 2 Sys Dee \ , x en. 
VUVL » ETELOY [L OVTOOL TOUTWV ETAVOEV AUTOS, 


yvopas d€ Aemrats Kal Adyous EVvepe Kal pe 


pluvass, 


omar Ovda€ew ws Sikavov Tov Tatépa Kodaleuy. 1405 


S¥ 4 4 \ 43 e Y A , 3 
T. ummeve TOLVUY, Vy AL, ws EMoUyE KPELTTOV EDTLV 


for dy his argument (Xéywv) hith- 
erto used (884, 892, 1211, 1334). 

1395. AdBourev: = 
buy. 

1396. GAN ovd€: xay, not even. 
—épeBivOov: gen. of price; for 
a pea. 

1397 ff. The Kopvdatos pre- 
scribes for the second half of the 
*Aywv the same “squabble”- 
rhythm as before. —kwyrd KE. : 
addressed as Motor and Heaver 
of phrases new, Pheidip. is made 
almost the peer of Poseidon, 
“the wild Upheaver of the briny 
Sea” (568). There is probably 


mpvateGa. 


a parody here of Euripides’ AZedea 
L387 

1399. Optdciv: Zo be conversant. 

1400. vopnwv vmepdppoveiv: the 
ideal also of the modern Ueder- 
mensch. 

1402. mplv: wethout. 

1403. ards: this stings. 

1404. yv@pats, Adyous, peplp- 
vais: flitting through the whole 
play, these “winged words” of 
the New Learning now come home 
to roost. For pépysvar see 101, 
420, 952- 

1406. tmmeve tolvuv: note pres- 
ent tense; go on horse-ing it then. 
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x , 3 
inmwov tpepev te putmov H TUTTOMEVOY EmTUTpL- 


Bovae. 


an Y , nw , 4 
be. éxeiae 5, Nev aTeryiods pe, TOU AOyou peTELpl, 


N We) 5) te tA Px to , > 4 >) 
Kal TpOT Epnoowal GE TOVTL’ TALOG fh OVT 


ETUTTES ; 


la ‘\ / 
ir. eywyé o, edvody te Kal Kyddpevos. 


on 401, 


\ 
Ge. el7re 


1410 


> Sees, , pie? > ae , 
OV KAJLE GOL OtKaLOV €OTLV EVVOELV OJLOLWS 


4 > 3 / a> > > > ~ XN 
TUTNITELW Ty, eTELOn TEP YE TOUT €OT EVVOELVY TO 


TUTTELD ; 


a an Q\ A > A Ss 
TOS yap TO pev Tov Toya ypn TANYOv aOwor Eivat, 


> XN \ / XN \ ¥y > 4 / > UA 
Toupov S€ pH; Kal pny epuv eedHepds ye Kayo. 


Kddovar Taides, Tatépa 5’ od Khdew Soxets ; 


1415 


7 / \ \ an > > 
pjoes vonilerOar od raidds TovTO ToUpyov Eivat. 


A > 
eyo O€ y avreirou av ws ‘dts matdes ot yépovTes’* 


lal , 
eikds b€ waddov Tovs yepovTas 7) véous TL KAGEL, 


1407. TéOpimmov: sc. apya; a 
four-in-hand would double the 
outlay for the Gvy.or hitherto kept 
(122). Note the play onzv and 7; 
cp. 6, 1265. 

1408. pér-epr: J well pursue, 
perhaps should be ‘rdveu go 
back to éxeice Tod Adyov. The 
sophistling thus rebukes his father 
for “splitting him off” in the 
midst of a formal argument full of 
therefores, firstly, secondly, etc., 
as will be noted. 
1058, map-eupe 1075. 

1413. TO cov capa: 


Cp. av-erpu 


not To 
g®pa gov, which would put no 
stress’on “ your.” 


1414. Kal phv: surely, verily ; 
cp- 4, 1036, 1353. 

1415. A trimeter parody on 
Eur. Alcest. 694:  xalpes dpav 
Gs, tat’pa 8 ov yxalpev Soxels ; 
father and son are there un- 
heroically wrangling over the pro- 
priety of the father’s dying for the 
son. —8okeis: think right, ap- 
prove (though in Euripides’ line 
it means merely ¢o think). 


1416. ot: to be stressed, of 
course. — Tovpyov: sc. TO TUmTE- 
aban. 


1417. éym 8€ ye: as usual, ye 
stresses the word before d€; 169, 
175, 211, 914, 915, 920. 
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y 2 , @ 
oowTep eEapaptave Arrov Sikavov avtovs. 
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1419 


> 3 > lal lal 
Zt. add’ obdapod vopilerar tov matépa rovtTo mdoyev. 


$ » oN Ca , \ a > \ A 
€. OUKOUVUV avyp O TOV VOMLOV Deis TOUTOV V TO TPWTOV, 


y ‘i > 7 \ iy 
WOTEP OU KAYO, Kal éyov emeiOe Tovs Tadaovs ; 


a , n~ >» > XN 
HrTTov Te ONT eeote Kapol Katvov ad TO ouTov 


rn , A Cue, 
Petvar voor tots vidow, tovs marépas dvte 


TUNTELD ; 


1424 


y So \ x \ \ , a 
OOQS OE 7 nNYas ELY OLED, TPlLVY TOV VOMOV teOnvat, 


adiewev, kai Sidopev avrors Tpoika ovyKeKopbar. 


; , 
oKépar dé Tovs addextpvdvas Kal Tad\Na TA Bora 


TQUTL, 


G N ie Sy i , , , 
@S TOUS TATEPAS ALUVET QL KQLTOL TL diadépovaw 


Hav eKelvor, TAHY y OTL WndiopaT od ypadov- 


OU ; 


lA Aa? lal 
Zr. rl dnt’, eredy Tovs adextpudvas aTavTa puLet, 1430 


ovK €obies Kul THY KOmpor, Kal Evrov Kabevdets ; 


Pe. 


1420. voplferav: again an ap- 
peal to custom, as in 1185. — rév 


matépa: with great stress: “old 
men in general, yes; but one’s 
father — no!” 


1421. a&vqp: man, not a god. 
—vépov: Advanced Thought of 
that time held that vowos rose by 
convention or pact of man (Oe), 
not by will of the gods. But if 
made by men, why not un-made ? 
See also Introd. § 45. 

1426. ad-lepev: with magnani- 
mous gesture. — cvykexdpGar: as 
if a substantive; we e7ve them our 
past contusions (perf. tense) grates. 


> > id ey, ~ > 4 > > HK / / 
OU TQAUTOV, W TAY, EOTLY, ovo Qv LwK pare doxoin. 


1427 f. oxéfoat: this call to 
consider nature’s beasts and pat- 
tern life “according to Nature,” 
like barnyard fowl, — how often it 
recurs ! 

1429. Wydlopatra: cp. IOIg; a 
bitter taunt for Athens’ democ- 
racy — that the difference between 
democratic man and beast is only 
one of decree (or degree !). 

1430 f. Reasoning by analogy 
is apt to suffer shipwreck on con- 
sistency. 

1432. Pheidip. is fairly beaten ; 
he too falls back on authority, on 
the zpse dzxit. 
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N A Wee ae / , Eee aur 

TpOs TAVTA Ly TUT * El O€ (Ly, TAUTOV TOT ae, 
\ 4 VA > > 3 

ir. émel oe pev dikalos elu eyo 


Kodaceu, 
SS Lene / / \ CL x be \ 
om) Os HV YEVYTAL GOL, TOV VLOV. Ge. nv O€ LY 
ZA 2 
YEUNT a, 1435 


‘\ 
parnv emol Kekhavoerar, av 0 eyyavav TeOvyEes. 


xT. 


uot perv, @vdpes WAIKes, SoKet Néyew dikata 


KA[LOLE ovyxX@petv SOOKE’ TOVTOLOL TATLELKN. 


khdew yap nas elKos €oT, Hv py Sikata Spaper. 


$e. oKebar d€ yaTépay eT yvapunr. 


dAovpLaL. 


it. amo yap 


1440 


x Ss yw > >’ 3 - 0 \ aA La) 4 0 
Pe. Kal PyV lows y: OUK ay Bere TAU@VY GO VUV TETOVUAS. 


LT. 


SS teks gy \ \ ie 
de. THY LYTEP WOTEP Kal GE TUTTHTW 


ti ons ov; 


ag > a , 
Tov?’ erepov av péilov Kakov. 


TOV NTTH 


4 7 “4 
Aoyov oe viKyow éywr, 


1433. mpos tadta: ggo. — el be 
py: otherwise; z.e. if you set the 
example of father-beating. 

1436. e€y-xavov teOvates: yor 
will have died with the laugh on 
me (€y-XaoKW). 

1437. vdpes NAtkes : addressing 
the old men of the audience with 
gravity — productive doubtless of 
levity. 

1438. Tovrovo: SC. TOIS VEOLS. 

1440. érépav yvopunv: the frst 
yvwpn had nearly pounded Strepsy 
to death; another one, he thinks, 


Tas 694; dida€ov yap, Tim’ ek ToUVTaV ETapEdyoets ; 


ut. ti dys, 
be. ri 8, Hv EX ov 


1445 


will finish him off. — dtro-oAotpar : 
tmesis, as in 792. — yap: perhaps 
best explained here as equiv. to 
its original elements (y’ dp’); “I 
shall perzsh (ye) then (apa).” 
1441. kal phy: and yet; cp. 


1185. 
1445-51. One long ‘ Over- 
measure” verse  (b7ép-eTpov) ; 


see Introd. § 132 «’. — A€ywv: the 
key-tone of the play (Argument, 
Reason) is rung once more in 
Strepsy’s ears. It has become his 
vemeots. 
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XN 
THY MNTEP ws TUTTELW ypEwr ; 
sf > »” nw las 
Ti 8 addo y %, Tadr’ Hw coups, 


> cf 
ovoev oe KwAVOEL OEAU- 


Tov euBadev eis Td Bapalpov 


feta YwKparous, 


1450 


x oN , ~ A 
Kal_ TOV oyov TOV HTT. 


\ A > 
Tautl du was, @ Neghédau, rérovl’ eyed, 


ec A > ‘\ id 
vu avalets amavta Tapa Tpadypata._ 


SN x > a X 
Xo. avros pev ovy GavT@ GV TOUTwY alTLOS, 


oTpepas TeavTov Els TOVNPA TpPaypara. 


1455 


, lal roe} »¥ 
ZT. “Th dnra TQUT OV [LOL TOT” NHYOpEveETE, 


> > » 8 > + N , ’ > e 
ahd’ avop aypo.Koyv Kal_yépovT emnpete ; 


ec lal la) Ay «¢ 4 by 2 > x 
Xo. pets Tovovpev Tavl’ Exaoto# ovTw av 


YOMEV_TOVNPOY.OVT EpacTHY TPAYLATwV, — 


4 x te ats 3 td =) i} 
€ws av avTov euBarwpev Els KAKO?, 


1460 


Oras av €ldn TOvSs Deovs SedouKevan. 
» > 
It. wou, Tovnpa y, & Nedédat, Sikasa dé. 


1446. xpedv: = xp7. 

1447. ti 8€: echoes ri d€ of 
1444. Strepsy’s wrath is so hot 
that he snatches the mv@yos-verse 
away from his son. — tatra: 
stressed by position. 

1449. Td Bapabpov: the bodies 
of executed criminals were thrown 
into this pit just outside the walls 
of Athens, literally és xépaxas. It 
was probably an ancient quarry. 

1451. The second ’Ayoy here 
ends, the yrTwv Adyos again vic- 
torious. 


1453. dva-Gels: referring; = 
emiTpewas. 

1454. pevovv: way, rather ; 71, 
1112. 

1455. otpepas: the omen of 
his zomen dawns upon him. 

1456. tote: 7 the first place. 

1457. €w-ypeTe: 42. 

1458 ff. Clouds prove to be not 
always fleecy white, but sometimes 
carriers of Zeus’s thunderbolts. 

1462. When judgment falls, 
delusion ceases. The comedy has 
become a tragedy. 
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ov yap pw expyy Ta xpypal, adavercoadpny, 


ATOOTEPELV. 


X La) SS \ \ , 
Tov XaipePOvtTa TOV pLapov Kat LwKpary 


A > 9 = , 
vov ovv OTws, ® pidtate, 


an lal rN \ Yi Se, , 
amroNeis eT €ovd “Ow, ot oe Kap, EENTaTOr. 


, 
be. add’ ovk dy adixnoayu Tos didacKddovs. 


- Lal y ’ 
ir. vat vat, ‘KkaraveocOyre ratp@ov Ata.” 


5) , ‘ , A ae 
Ge. ldov YE Ata TatTpwov 


Zevs ydp Tus €oTw ; 


oes » oN 
€OT , OUK, E7TEL 


Aivos Baowdever, Tov At” eEehndakas. 


it. ovk e€ed7jdak’, GAN’ Eyw TOvT wounv 


\ A 
dia TOVTOVL TOV OtVOP. 
TOUT 


ins aN re \ ¢ , 
OTE Kal G€ XUTpEOoUY OVTa Deov-nynoauNY. — 


5) la lan , \ gles 
$e. evtadla cavtm tapadpover kat drnvada. 


1465 

3 > “~ Ss 

@s apxatos el. 
itr. €oTw. de. ovk 
1470 

oto Setdatos, 
1475 


¥ , € > , »” 
aT: OL{LOL TAPAVOLAS " @S EMALVOLYV apa, 


S23 25: 


or e€€€Baddov Tovs Yeods d1a LwKpary. 


1464. Smws: with dodeis ; 257. 
—@ idrare: to his son. 

1467. Mocking the old man’s 
words of 834. 

1468. The tragic trimeter (ze. 
without resolution of long sylla- 
bles), the long a in matp@orv, and 
the word aidlomae for o€Bopae in- 
dicate a tragic parody or quotation 
perhaps of Euripides, since he uses 
Katad<ouat several times. Athe- 
nians usually appealed rather to 
"AréAXNwV matpdos. Here it is 
Zevs, so that another winged word 
of Strepsiades may return to flap 
its raven wings about his ears. 


1469. Mocks Streps. of v. 818. 

1471. the whole 
accursed verse and doctrine back 
on Strepsy’s head just as he had 
taught it (828)! 

1473. tovtovl: he holds up his 
toper’s mug (dtvos) ; see notes on 
380, 1321. 

1474. Ore: causal. 

1475. Lazt Pheidip , perhaps 
to the house of *“* Uncle Megacles.” 
By Hypoth. 8’, what follows was 
written for the second Clouds. 

1477. ¢éBaddov: imperfect 
tense for imperfect action; was 
Jor banishing. 


Aivos xré.: 


NE®EA AT 
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add’, @ Pit “Epyy,-pndapas Ovpave pou, 
pnd€é mw’ emurpiys, dAKA vyyvodpny exe, 


3 ww 4 > P 
_€ Ou TAPAVONOAVTOS adoreryia . 


1480 


if an 
Kat por yevod SvpBovros, eit’ avrovs ypadiy 
, = oy, al 
SiwkdIw yparapevos, ef’ 6 Te cor Soxel. 
PY A A A An 
dp0as Tapauvets ovK ea duxoppadeiv, 


IAN? € , > 3 : , \ -Juti2 
a WS TANLOT EMLTLLT PAvat THY. OLKLAV 


TOV, AdohET XOV. 


devpo Sevp’, & Zavbia, 


1485 


khipaka KaBav e€ehOe kat cpuwiyny hépwr, 


»¥ Did N XN 
KQTTELT Ue ES €Tl TO ppovrurrnproy . 


70 Eyes KATAOKANT , Eb inet TOV Seoméryy, 


EWS av avTots epBarys Ta oiKiav * 


€pL0l de 6a8° EVEYKATW TLS NEPEVNY, 


1490 


3 Va > J ~ / “A ide 
Kayo TW’ avT@av THEpov SodvaL Sikny 


3 \ 
€u“ol Tonyow, Kel oPdOp’ Eto” adaldves. 


the stone 
door; see 


‘Eppq: to 
before the 


1478. 
image 
83 n. 

1482. Stwkd0w: cp. 
1323 on formation from dK. 

1483. He has put ear to the 
lips of his stone counsellor, — 
Sixoppadetv: the Greek “sewing ” 
of a lawsuit (dkny, pamtw) is dring- 
ing it, getting # up; the Eng. 
“patching up” of a suit is rather 
to effect its compromise. 

1485. aSokecxav: aname often 
given to the philosophers by the 
comic poets, carrying the oppro- 
brium of our vulgar word “ blath- 


apuvabw 


erskite.”” — BavOias is a common 
slave name. 
1489. &uBadrys xKreée.: fumble 


their house about their ears. 
1490. Hppevyv: 18, — 
In burning thus the Socratic ¢pov- 
tustnpiov, Arist. was but staging 
a borrowed historic fact. Perhaps 
only ten or fifteen years before 
this a mob had burned the assem- 
bly house (cvv-edpuov) of the fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras in Croton, 
Italy, and many of his school had 
perished. 
1492. 
swagger.” 


¢ 
OTTO } 


opdSpa: “for a// their 
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Maéyntins A 


EN 9 
tov LOU. 


XN y iy ue ey XN , 
it. cov €pyov, ® dds, i€var rohAnv pdrdoya._ 


Ma* avOpwre, Ti Trovets ; 


dddo y’ 7 


Y lal > 
Dt. 6 TT Tow; Td 
1495 


lal ~ a “A > Me 
SuadeTTohoyoupas Tats SoKOLS-THS OLKLAS ; 


MaSytys B 


By 4 lal \ > “a 
olLot, Tis NOV TupToNeu THV OLKLAD ; 


ir. é€keivos, ovmep Ooipdriov ethyndate. 


Ma€ytis I 


amro\ets a7ro\ets. 
opan, 


iy 


(3 


vA 9 \ 


Hv y-opev0n por pi) Tp0d@ Tas eA7ridas, 


Coy eh > x ~ \ , 
Xt. TOUT avTo yap Kat Bov- 


1500 


7} yo mpoTepov Tas extpaxyn\.oba 7 cov. 


e vy ~ > , ¢ \ A la 
LW. OVTOS, TL TOLELS ETEOV, OVTL TOV TEYOUS ; 


it. depoBato kal wepippove Tov HALov._ 


Zw. olpou TddAas, SeiAavos aToTVLyHTOMaL. 


Xarpepov 


3 \ NY fe / 
eyo 8: KaKOOalLov YE KaTakav0noopat. 


1493. lod tov: from within; 
see too v. 543. 

1494. From the roof. 

1495. The paéyrns 
forth. 

1496. S.a-Aer.: cp. 320 and 
(for the compound) durA€yopat ; 
perhaps = / am holding conver- 
subtle-putation. 


1497. ‘tTuptrodet : 


rushes 


a grandilo- 


Soh) 


quent substitute for the prose 
word é€umiumpnue of v. 1484. * 
the various 
threads of the comedy reappear. 
1499. “why 
just ¢hat it is that 1 am wishing 
(xac emphasizing verb as in 785). 
1503. Streps. echoes from aloft 
the words of the great adrds in 225. 
1505. Chaerophon’s mask 


1498. Oolpatvov : 


~ es € 
TOVT GQUTO KTE.: 
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it. ti yap pabdrtes tovs Geods UBpilere, 


N inl 7 lal yg 
Kat THS LeAnvns €oxoTetaGe tHv Edpar ; 


Eppijs 
diwxe, BadXe, tate, ToOAAGY OvVEKA, 


padiota 8 €idas Tovs Deods ws HOtKOUD. 


Xo. 


nyeio ew: Kexopevtar yap 


1510 


MeEeTpiws TO ye THMEPOV HELV. 


would be known by its bushy eye- 
brows (146). 
trom Socrates. 

1506. ti pa@dvres: Cp. 402. — 
bBpitere : impf.; cp. the next verse. 

1507. tTHhv pav: used of the 
heavenly bodies, it means their 
position; here there is a coarse 
reference to its other sense, s¢éaz, 
to give an instance of the uBpus 
of the philosophers 

1508. Hermes, appealed to in 


He echoes -joopat 


1478 and now really appearing 
high above the actors and chorus 
on the Geo-Aoyeiov, or stage of the 
gods, to superintend the vengeance 
meted out to impiety, would indeed 
have been an effective parody, 
had the play been acted, on the 
deus ex machina so dear to Eurip- 
ides. 

I511. petplws: 272 measure i.e. 
enough. The chorus retire march- 
ing in anapaests. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


aupletters A... N., V., P.,Av.,, ., Th, R., Ec:, and Pl-stand 
for the Latin names of Aristophanes’ comedies in their chronologic 
order. See Introd. § 10. 

The works to be hereinafter most frequently referred to, chiefly 
by the author’s name only, are as follows : 


E. Appotr: fericles (1891). 
A.J. P. = American Journal of Philology. 
O. BacumMann: Lexict <Aristophanet Specimen (Programme, 
Frankfurt, 1884). 
Conjecturarum Arist. Specimen I (Dissert., Gottingen, 1878). 
A. BAUMEISTER: Denkmiler des klass. Altertums (1885-88). 
J. Betocu: Griechische Geschichte 1 (1893), I (1897). 
Berl. phil. Woch. = Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 
E. BerHe: Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Theaters im Altertum 
(1896). 
K. BrucmMann: Griechische Grammatk® (1900). 
Bull. de corr. Hell. = Bulletin de correspondance Hellénique. 
J.B. Bury: istory of Greece (1900). 
G. Busott: Griechische Geschichte \-III (1893-1904). 
W. Curist: Metrik der Griechen und Romer’ (1879). 
Curist-ScHMID: Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur’ (1908). 
Class. Phil. = Classical Philology (Chicago). 
Class. Rev. = Classical Review (London). 
A. Couat: Aristophane et lancienne comédie Attique (1889). 
_M. Croiser: Aristophane et les partis a Athénes (1906). 
H. Diets: Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker' (1903). 
W. DitTENBERGER: Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum® (1898- 
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NOTES ON THE INTRODUCTION 


1. The Vitae Aristophanis are to be found in Diibner, Kaibel, 
van Leeuwen, and the editions of Bergk and Meineke. | For the 
scholia on his life see Diibner’s index. | Beside mention in Plato 
Apol. 19 c, whereon there is a valuable scholium, Arist. is one of 
the guests in Plato’s Symposium. | Passages more or less personal 
begin at Arist. A. 377, 502, 628, E. 507, N. 518, V. 1016, 1284, 
P. 734- 

3. The Vita XI (Diibner) begins: “Apiorodavns 6 Kwpwdorotds 
TaTpos pev Hv Pr(Lr7ov, 70 8é yévos "AOnvaios, ray Snpwv Kvdabynvateds, 
Ilavdvovidos pvdAjs. Suidas’ Lexicon, s.v. “Apiotropavyns: “Podos 
nrot Nivdios, of d& Aiytmruov épacay, oi d¢ Kaperpea, Oeoe 3 ’AOnvaios, 
éroAttoypapynOn yap map avrois. | Kydathenaion: dypos ev dare 
Ts Uavdiovidos puvdjs (schol. on Plato Symp. 173 4). W. Judeich 
Topographie von Athen (1905) 159 supposes it may have embraced 
the Acropolis and reached as far north as the Eridanus. | Birth- 
year of Arist.: van Leeuwen Prolege. 39 and Starkie Ach. XI in- 
cline to 451, the year of Pericles’ bill recognizing as citizens only 
those born of parents both of whom were Athenians (Aristot. Azh. 
Pol. 26. 3, Plut. Peric. 37). This might explain the doubt on the 
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poets citizenship, and the ypady éevias said to have been brought 
against him by Cleon. | Country-joys are dwelt on especially in 
the peace-plays, as A. 32, 198, 245, 268, 872, 1005 GPs 26 0550, 
565, 587, 634, 765, 975, 1000; Tewpyod frgg. 100, 107, 109. 
See also E. 805, N. 43, Njow frg. 387, and Busolt 3. 925. | Arist.’ 
boyhood passed in the country : so Croiset 14-17 and van Leeuwen 
Prolegg. 13, basing perhaps on Thuc. 2. 14. | That A. 652-54 
proves the poet’s possession of land in Aegina is the opinion of 
W. Christ Gesch. der gr. Lit2 248, Meyer 4. 313, Busolt 3. 1061, 
Croiset 13, Starkie ad /oc., basing on schol. to Plato Apol. 19 «, 
KatexAnpwce dé Kal THY Aiywvav, ds Weoyevns pyotv ev TH rept Aiyivys. 
It is held however by schol. on A. 654 and by Romer 125, not to 
mention many others, that the Ach. passage refers to Callistratus. 
Christ-Schmid 393 leaves the question open. 

4. Why was not Arist. the ddacxaXdos of his first play ? Answers 
vary: because of his modesty, say those who take E. 512-45 and 
N. 530 f. seriously ; because too young legally to receive a chorus 
(schol. N. 510) ; because a foreigner (van Leeuwen Vesp. XII) ; 
because a coward “safe crouched behind a name, Philonides or 
else Callistratus, put forth when danger threatened’ (Browning 
Aristophanes’ Apology, with the amenity due a brother poet !) ; 
because he was rich, or had puxpopwvia like Sophocles, or. . . etc. 
| That the Bangueters was brought out da Kaddorpdrov is stated 
in Prolege. de Comoedia III (Diibner p. xv 50 = Bergk p. xxxii 
§ 12). Philonides is thought the more probable dddcxaros by 
Kock (Vd. 531) and Teuf.-Kaehl. 4. But Weber 95-108 regards 
the play as a political rather than a moral satire, aimed at such 
rhetorical woAurixod as Thrasymachus. If then Prolege. de Com. 
(Z.c.) is correct in further reporting that Arist. intrusted his political 
comedies to Callistratus, and those aimed at Euripides and 
Socrates to Philonides, it follows that Callistratus brought out 

the Bangueters. 

5, Arist. refers to the Bangueters and its results for him in A. 
502 f., 642 ff.; see also schol. on A. 378. | The poet prosecuted 
was Arist., say Fritzsche, Bergk, A. Miiller, Ribbeck, Cobet, Capps, 
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Fr. Leo, Kaibel, Meyer 4. 377, Busolt 3. 1061, Haigh 73, Croiset 
73, Starkie Ach. p. 247 (where see list of disputants and passages 
cited) ; was rather Callistratus (or Philonides), say C. F. Hermann, 
Petersen, Kock, Miiller-Striibing, Briel, Wilhelm, Reisch, Romer 
(see Starkie /.c.). | Penalty of the suit: discussed by Croiset 
78-80. 

6. The tradition of a ypady gevias (schol. Ach. 378, Vita XI li. 
27 Diibner= Bergk XII § 4) is rejected by J. Kirchner (Prosopo- 
graphia Attica), Romer (130), Busolt (3. 1061), Christ-Schmid 
(393) ; is held probable by Croiset (143); is matter of conviction 
with van Leeuwen (Prolegg. 39). Van Leeuwen’s theory is this: 
the poet’s stock was Aeginetan— note Pindar’s third Nemean in 
honour of the Aeginetan Aristocleides, son of an Aristophanes. His 
father Philip sided with Athens in the war which began c. 488, and 
was one of those who migrated to Attica then (Hdt. 6. go) or 
later in 458. He was admitted to citizenship, his wife remain- 
ing Aeginetan. Pericles’ bill requiring for citizenship that both 
parents be Athenians was passed in 451. If now the poet was 
born before 451, his citizenship could not be challenged ; if born 
later, his alienship was no less certain; if born just in 451, his 
status might be matter of doubt. In 431, Aegina being cleared 
of its inhabitants and occupied by Athenians, Philip claimed his 
old patrimony, and thus the passage in Ach. refers to Arist. and 
not to Callistratus. 

7. From the toféces we know that Ach., Av., and Zys. were 
brought out by Callistratus, the Vesp. and Ran. by Philonides. 
Callistratus also had in charge Awradjs (Prolegg. de Com. III 50 
Dibner) and BaBvAwvor (Suidas) ; Philonides taught Hpodywv 
(Hyp. Vesp.), "Apdidpews (Hyp. Av.), and probably wd. (Diibner 
Prolegg. de Com. III 52). Arist. himself is the official poet only 
for £g., Pax (?), and FPlut., though this list also is questioned 
(Vita XI 80 Diibner = Bergk XII § 12). | Were Callistratus and 
Philonides poets or only actors? Vita XII § 15 Bergk (= Diib- 
ner p. xxviii footnote) speaks of them as taoxpita’; but Ves. 
1018 honours them with the name of poet. For sufficient discus- 
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sion see Teuf.-Kaehl. 5 and Starkie Vesp. p. 309. | Note that 
other poets sometimes employed dddcxador ; ¢.g. Eupolis exhibited 
Autolycus dia Anuootparov (Athen. 216 @), and Eubulus made use 
of Philip son of Arist. as d.8acxados (schol. Plat. Apod. 19 8). 

8. éypae b€ Spduara pd, oy avTiA€yera Téooapa ds odK OvTA adrod 
(Vita XI 85 Diibner = Bergk XII § 13). | On the son Araros: 
Hyp. 1V Plut., Prolegg. de Com. (Dibner) XI 77, XII 36, XIII 16, 
XV 21. 

g. The name of the third son was Nicostratus (Vitae XI 79, 
XII 43 Diibner) or Philetaerus (Suidas, schol. Plat. Apo/. 19 ¢). | 
Arist. bald: E. 550, N. 540, P. 767 ff., Eupol. 78. 

10. Names of all comedies by Arist.: Teuf.-Kaehl. 3 f., Kock 
Com. Fragm. | Arguments of the extant comedies: Teuf.-Kaehl. 
8-19, Christ-Schmid 395-410, W. C. Wright Ast. Grk. Lit. 
284-303. 

12. Rhythms of Arist.: Rossbach 3. 2. 799 ff. | Diction: 
Tucker Ran. xxxiv—lvi. | Love of Nature: Croiset 15, Busolt 
3. 925. | Pathos: exx. in A. 810 (starving Megarian takes “ this 
one fig’), V. 291-315 (boy-escort pleads for figs), L. 596 f. 
(woman’s bloom is brief), Pl. 281 f., 535 ff. | Structure of plays: 
so varied and supple as to be the despair of formalists. ‘They 
would beg him, as Trygaeus begs the dancers in Fax 323, “not 
to spoil the thing by his capers” (undapds .. . tpaypa KaAdorov 
diapOetpyre da 74 oXHpaTa) ; but like those dancers either his left leg 
or his right zz break loose to fling one more heaven-high pas. — 
Thus his “ IIdpodos ” is not always an entering song. In /Vwé. the 
chorus sing it before entrance, in Zhesm. they suddenly are pre- 
sented to view without either entry or song, in “cc. they sing 
their first song not as they file in but file out. — Nor are the choirs 
always half-choirs (12 in each), singing in responsion; see R. 
Arnoldt Die Chorpartien bet Arist. (1873) 178 on (e.g.) Zhesm. 
1136-59, and Zielinski 275 for Ran. 399-416.—Nor does P. 

“Mazon believe that the “’Aywv” (word-duel) need be cast in the 
rigorous mould required by Zielinski; Hssai p.5: “la comédie 
grecque est faite d’une succession réguliére de cadres souples et 
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non d’une succession incohérente de cadres rigides.” He thus 
finds an dy#v not unsymmetrical in A. 490-625, N. 358-475, Th. 
372-530, where Zielinski found no ayy at all (or at most but frag- 
ments due to revision or corruption), because these passages were 
not of the stereotyped form seen in E. 756-941, N. 950-1104, 
Ay. 451-638. | Wit of Arist.: Teuf.-Kaehl. 23 f., Starkie Ach. 
xxxviii—Ixxiv. The latter elaborately classifies Aristophanic jests 
by the Aristotelian scheme found in Prolegg. de Com. X d Dibner 
(= Bergk XI = van Leeuwen Prodegg. 192 f.). 

13-14. Comic portraiture in Arist.: Teuf.-Kaehl. 28; S. H. 
Butcher Avistodle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art® ch. to, espe- 
cially 379 f.; Ivo Bruns Das dierar. Portriit der Griechen (1896) 
150 ff. 

16. The climax of Athens’ power is variously dated from 460 
B.C. (seizure of Naupactus) to 447 (just before defeat at Coronea). 

17. Cleisthenes: Hdt. 5. 66 ff., Aristot. 4th. Pol. 20 ff. | Size 
of Attica: 975 square miles (Baedeker’s Greece) ; estimates vary 
above and below this. | Dependence of the other cities upon 
Athens: at the time of the Samian apostasy 440 B.c., only three 
allies — Chios, Lesbos, and Samos — maintained their own ships 
and paid no tribute; Thuc. 1. 19, 3. 10; Aristot. Ath. Pol. 24. 2. 
| For Pericles’ ideal (but unrealized) city see his funeral oration 
(Thue. 2. 35 ff, especially 41. 4). | Gold mines of Thrace: Thuc. 
1. 101, Meyer 4. 28-31; for the silver mines of Laurium see 
Thue. 6. 91. 7, Hdt. 7. 144, Aristot. Ath. Pol. 22. 6, Plut. Them. 
4, Mic. 4, Xen. Mem. 3. 6. 12, Vect. 4, Strabo 399 fin. 

nS. For -Pencles’ dreams: see Plats 2e77c ric eAuik 2, eae 
15. 2. | Athens covetous of power in the Euxine (Plut. Pevic. 
21. 1, Arist. V.. yoo), Caria (Arist. E. 173 £), Cyprus (Thue: 
1. 112, Plut. Cem, 18. 4 ff.), Egypt (Thuc. 1. 104, 112), Sicily 
and Tuscany (Plut. Ferzc. 20. 3), Sardinia (Arist. V. 700), Carthage 
(Plut. eric. 20. 3, Arist. E.\173 f., 1303 f.), Gibraltar (Plut, 27a 
12). | Supreme insolence (vBpis) shown, for example, toward the 
Melians (Thuc. 5. 89) ; also in displaying the tribute and orphans 
in the orchestra of the theatre at the Dionysia in the presence of 
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the allies (Isoc. 8. 82 f.).  rikrer rou kdpos UBpw (Theogn. 053). 
UBpis purever tipavvov (Soph. O. 7: 873). 

19. Athenian oppression is minimized by Grote (ch. 47 mid.) ; 
but see Holm 2. 218, Wilamow. P%cl. Uniers. 1. 73-76 on 
Ppovpapxor, ériaKoror, KANTHpEs, eripednrad established over depen- 
dencies ; also ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 14-18, Harpocr. s.v. érisxoros 
quoting Antiphon, Bekk. Anecd. 254 ¢,rraxémtar, Thuc. passim s.v. 
povpioy and ¢povpeiv, and the words of Pericles and of Cleon in 
TCS 2.763502). 3.) 39.502, also3.\ 10! 25, “Aristot. Ath. Pol. 2402; 
Busolt 3. 224-28. The oppression must have been considerable 
and notorious to have drawn such heavy fire from the comic poets ; 
see Arist. BaBvAwno, V. 237, Av. 147, 1022, 1050, 1422, Eupol. 
TloAes especially frg. 233. | Hatred of Athens universal: Isoc. 
8. 77-79. | Corruption of character by war: Thuc. 3. 82 f. | 
Ambition of Pericles: Plut. Pevzc. 7. 

20. Peloponnesian war a conflict between democracy and 
oligarchy (Whibley 34) ; its cause, Sparta’s fear of Athens’ growing 
power (Thuc. 1. 23, 33, 86), or Athens’ resolve to maintain her 
naval empire (Bury 397). | The “sycophants” or false informers 
and blackmailers: Xen. Conviv. 4. 30, Plut. Mic. 2 fin., 4 med., 5 
init., Meyer 4. 141-43. | Fear of tyranny: Thuc. 6. 27. 3, 6. 28. 2; 
Arist. V. 498 ff., L. 619. 

21. Invasions of Attica took place in 431, 430, 428, 427, 425, and 
413 B.c., when finally Decelea was seized and permanently occu- 
pied by the Lacedaemonians ; Thuc. 2. 19, 2. 47, 3. I, 3. 26, 4. 2, 
7.19. | Athens crowded with country-folk : Thuc. 2. 17. 1-3, 2. 52. 
2-3, Arist. A. 72, E. 792 f., Busolt 3. 926. | Athens a fortress — 
dvtl Tod dds vat ppovptov Kkatéorn Thuc. 7. 28. 1, Isoc. 
8. 92. | Quarter-million human beings inside Athens’ walls : Beloch 
Die Bevilkerung der gr.-rim. Welt 54 ff., Ast. 1. 404, Bury 378, 
870, Starkie Ach. XVI. | City full of corpses: Thuc. 2.52. | Moral 
effect of the plague: Thuc. 2. 53. | Cimon’s policy of dual head- 
‘ship: Plut. Cim. 16 jin., Bury 342-45, Busolt 3. 256. 

23. Cleavage of opinion crosswise and lengthwise: not all 
noblemen were oligarchic, nor all conservatives ignorant; some 
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old men were radical, some city-people religionists ; no working 
majority was left on any subject. Meyer 4. 148 ff., 420 ff. 

24. Two or three thousand citizens slain on each expedition: 
Aristot. Ath. Pol. 26. 1, Isoc. 8. 88. | No gevnAacta in Athens: 
Thuc. 2. 39. 1. | Citizenship not too strictly guarded: Isoc. Zc., 
Busolt 3. 337 f., Meyer 4. 11-14. 

25. Moral ruin resulting from war: Thuc. 3. 82 f, Meyer 
4. 345 f., 417 f. Note the falling off of Athenian respect for 
sacred precincts between 446 B.c. at Brea, and 424 at Delium 
(C. L. Hicks Man. of Grk. Hist. Inscripp. No. 29, Busolt 3. 
417 f., Thuc. 4. 97 f.).. Compare also Athens’ oath in 445 B.c., 
to deal honourably and justly by Chalcis with her condemnation of 
the Lesbians in 427, and her butchery of the Melians in 415 (Hicks 
No. 29, Busolt 3. 433, Thuc. 3. 36, 5. 116). — Beloch, however 
(1. 594 f.), finds no moral deterioration resulting from the war 
but only a letting loose of passions previously there but asleep. 

26. Athens a democracy in name, but in fact tov rpwrov dvdpos 
dpxy Thiuc.. 2. 65. 93._cp- Telecl. 42, Plut. Lese, 15. i7722., 16. | 
Athenians pensioners: Plato Gorg. 515 ¢ axovw IepixAéa rerounkevat 
"AO nvatous apyovs Kat deAovds Kal AdAovs Kal pirapyrpous, cis purcOo- 
popiay rp@tov Katacrnoayta. | The dnpoxparia almost an é6yAokparia : 
ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 2. 9 f., Meyer 4. 371-73. | Pericles’ great debt 
to Anaxagoras: Plut. Peric. 4 jin., 8 init. | Pericles as dema- 
gogue: Plut. Peric. 9 med. imerouetro tov Sypov, 11 “med. To Onpw 
Tas qvias dveis 6 IepixAns éroAurevero mpos xap. Beloch 1. 466 
(Pericles) “ hatte ein sehr feines Gefiihl fiir das, was die Offentliche 
Meinung verlangte.” Meyer 4. 48 (Pericles) “hat, um sich zu 
behaupten, dem Parteiprogramm erst recht bedenkliche Conces- 
sionen machen miissen.” | Destruction of the court of the Areop- 
agus: Plut. Peric. 7 fin., 9 fin., Cim. 15 med., Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
27. 1, Polit. 1274 a 8.| On Pericles and his policy in general, 
see Busolt 3. 246-55, 261-95, Couat 130-41, Beloch 1. 466 ff, 
Aristot. Ath. Pol. 27. 3 f., Plut. Pevic. 9. Some of his policies 
were as follows: (1) all offices of state and jury service thrown 
open to all citizens with pay (Aristot. Polit. 1274 a 8, Ath. Pol. 
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27. 4, Plut. eric. 9, Bury 349, Abbott 135); (2) cleruchies (Plut. 
Z.c., Bury 365, Abbott 111, 135, 286); (3) allies to be kept well in 
hand (Bury 362, 382, Abbott 130 f., 156-59); (4) league-money 
to be used to adorn Athens (Plut. Peric. 12-14, Bury 364, 373, 
Abbott 135-39); (5) splendour of festivals increased, and theoric 
fund established (Plut. Peric. 9, Holm 2. 204, Busolt 3. 264 f.). 
That Pericles instituted the theoric fund is doubted by Beloch 2. 
360 and Bury 587. | Final judgment on Pericles: Thuc. 2. 65, 
Meyer 4. 47-50, Busolt 3. 984-86. 

27. Change in Pericles after winning undisputed control: Plut. 
Peric. t5. | Deterioration of popular leaders after Pericles: Thuc. 
2. 65. 6-10, Aristot. 4%. Pol. 28. 1, schol. Arist. P. 681, Beloch 
1. 476; also of generals: Eupol. 100, 117, 205, Meyer 4. 378 f., 
Starkie 4ch. XVII. 

28. ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 2. 8 Exata dhwvyv racav dKovovres 
e€eAcEavto TovTo pev eK THS, TovTO de Ex THS* Kal ot pev "EAAnves ida 
pardrov Kal povy Kal dairy Kal oxnpate ypovtTat, AOnvator de Kekpa- 
pévy e€ aravtwv Tov EXAnvov Kal BapBapwv. Beloch 1. 591. | Comic 
specimens of bad “Athenian”: Arist. P. 291, Th. toor ff. 
(Scythian), Av. 1615, 1628, 1678 (Triballian), A. 100, 104 (Per- 
sian), 729 ff. and 860 ff. (Doric and Boeotian); Timotheus’ /er- 
stans 162 ff. Xenophon’s Attic is held to be impure because of 
his long sojourns abroad. 

29. On dress: ps.-Xen. Z¢c., Thuc 1. 6, Beloch 1. 591, Iwan 
v. Miiller Griech. Privataltert” (1893) 97 ff., Gard.-Jev. 49-67 ; 
note on Vwb. 984 infra. 

30. Importation of luxuries: Thuc. 2. 38, ps.-Xen. Rep. Adh. 
2. 7, 2. 11, Hermip. 63, Meyer 4. 53 f. Beloch 1. 397, Wilamow. 
Phil. Unters. 1. 76. | Peacocks: Starkie on Ach. 63, Antiph. 175 
(K. 2. 83), Athen. 654 a-55 ¢, 3972-98 4. | “ Coddled”’ school- 
children: Arist. N. 965, 987. | A round of processions and festi- 
vals in Athens: Thuc. 2. 38, ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 2. 9, Plut. Pertc. 
11. See Cratinus’ MadGaxo/ for general effeminacy of the age. 

31. Cleon’s bad manners: Aristot. Ath. Pol. 28, Plut. ic. 8, 
Arist. A. 381, E. 137, V. 36, 596, 1034. His impudence pleased 
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the people; see the anecdote in Plut. Mic. 7 jin. | Neither Tri- 
ballian nor “ specialized” pettifogger knew how to drape his hima- 
tion: Arist. Av. 1567-71, Plato Zheaed. 175 ¢. | Children ill-bred : 
Arist. N. 981, 993, 998. 

32. Odeum: Busolt 3. 469. | Music developed but degenerate : 
Pherecr. 145, Athen. 632 @ 4 quoting Aristoxenus, Meyer 4. 
179-82, Smyth liii-ly, lvii, lxvi f. | The dithyramb 76 zadatov ot 
éhevHepor éxdpevov airol (ps.-Aristot. Problems 19. 15). | Phrynis : 
see note on v. 971 ¢nfra.| Timotheus: Christ-Schmid 24r f, 
Smyth 137 f., 462-65, Wright Ast. Grk. Lit. 133-36; for the 
r1-stringed lyre see Wilamow. Zimotheos 74. 

33. Musica mere ear-tickling : Plato Gorg. 501 e—502 a. | Social 
singing wanes: Arist. N. 1357-60. | Older music and poets pass- 
ing: Arist. N. 966-70, 1355-72, V. 220, 269, R. 1304-07, Eupol. 
139, Antiph. 85 (K. 2. 45), Wilamow. Zexégesch. 11-14, Jebb 
Bacchylides 52 ff. | Gnesippus: Athen. 638 239 @ (=Chion. 4, 
Crat. 15, 97, 256, Telecl. 16 (?), 34, Hermip. 45 (?), Eupol. 139). 

34. Confusion of lyric types: Plato Legg. 700; Christ-Schmid 
235-38. | Euripides rounrips pnyariwv dixavixdv Arist. P. 534. His 
decline from tragic level: Arist. R. 939-43, 949-52, 971-88; 
Christ-Schmid 329, 364. 

35. Parodies of Kinesias, for example, in Av. 1372-1400; of 
cyclic poets in general, Vzd. 335-38. | Of Timotheus it may be 
true that his originality lay rather in music, and that in his poetry 
he but followed tradition and the trend of his times, his meta- 
phors, for example, being hardly more enigmatic than others by 
his predecessors. But when he sows these metaphors “ with the 
sack and not with the hand,” when almost every phrase is a strain 
for some “effect,” who is not reminded of Moliére’s Préczeuses 
Ridicules? When he calls a ship’s oars its “mountain-feet ”’ 
(ovpeiovs modas, because made of the mountain-grown fir), when 
thole-pins are for him “ marble-shining children” (pappapodeyyets 
maidas) which have “leaped out of the mouth” when crushed in 
battle (créparos é&jAXovro), when the sea strewn with wreckage and 
dead bodies seems to him “ starry” (kardorepos wévtos), can we 
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say that the ridicule is not deserved in Arist. N. 333 ff.? See note 
on § 100. La Bruyere says of those who frequented the Hotel 
Rambouillet : “ They left to the vulgar the art of speaking intelli- 
gibly ; a phrase, not over clear, expressed before them, was sure to 
bring on another still more obscure, which was at last followed by 
positive enigmas, always greeted with the plaudits of the whole 
circle.... To take part in these discussions one wanted neither 
good sense, memory, nor capacity, but esfv7/, not of the best or 
most genuine, but of the falsest kind.’’—It appears that here, 
too, the Greeks were precursors of the moderns. 

36. For “resolutions” in tragic trimeter see Christ Metrik 
S38. 

37. Aeschylus neglected, and Euripides enthroned, at least with 
the youth: Arist. N. 1367, 1371, R. 771-78. Note that accord- 
ing to Couat 339 Arist. parodies no less than thirty-three of 
Euripides’ tragedies —a pointless thing, had he not counted on 
the acquaintance of the public with the originals. 

38. Bankruptcy of poetry at end of fifth century B.c.: Christ- 
Schmid 236. | Strabo 18 (1. 2. 6) atro d€ ro welov AeXPnvae Tov dvev 
ToD weTpOVv Adyov eudaiver TOY amd Vous TLVds KaTaBavTa Kal 6xypaTOS 
cis Tovdxgos. | On “Art for art’s sake” : Meyer 4. 160 (Euripides) 
“ist stolz auf sein Denken, auf seine geistige Superioritat ’? — 
“nur zu oft ist ihm das Einfache zu einfach, und er greift zum 
Unnatiirlichen.” 

39. Professionalism and specialization of athletes: Gardiner 
ch. 6, Gard.-Jev. 322. | Meat-diet introduced in fifth century : 
Gardiner 126. | Over-development of special parts, as legs or 
shoulders: Xen. Conviv. 2. 17. | Overeating proverbial: Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2. 4, Aristot. Mic. Eth. 2. 6.7 (= 1106 6 3), Arist. P. 33 f., 
Athen. 412 f. | iSusrns vs. dOAnrys: Xen. Mem. 3. 12. 1. | High 
rewards: Plato Rep. 620 4, Afol. 36 @. | General condemnation 
of athletics: Xenophanes frg. 2 (Bergk®), Eur. frg. 282 (Nauck), 
Plato Rep. 404 a, 411 ¢ d, Aristot. Polit. 1335 6, Arist. N. 1002, 1054, 
R. 1087. | Gymnasia deserted: Arist. N. 1054, R. 1070; or fre- 
quented by “chatterers ” such as Socrates: Xen. Mem. 1. 1. Io. | 
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Alcibiades, a devotee of the turf, entering seven chariots at the 
Olympian races of 416 B.c., and winning therein three prizes: 
Thuc. 6. 16. 2, Plut. 4/cib. 11. | Of the Sophists everyone writes — 
Grote ch. 67, Zeller, Gomperz, Meyer 4. 253-72, Beloch 1. 630-37, 
Bury 385-89. 

4o. Rhetorical training in Athens in fifth century: F. Blass 
Aitische Beredsamkeit and R. C. Jebb Attic Orators — the open- 
ing chapters of each; for briefer treatment see Christ-Schmid 
510-18, Adams’ Zystas 13-31, 344—-57- 

41. “ Reflection supersedes authority ’” — “ Not old Herodotus 
himself escaped the spirit of his age” (Gomperz r. 408. f.). | 
Education of the individual: Meyer 4. 249-53. | Aoyiopos, oKeYts : 
Arist. R. 973-75. | Athenian esprit: A. W. Verrall Euripides the 
Rationalist (1895) 90 f., quoting Thuc. 3. 38 (“ Athenians pride 
themselves on applauding a subtlety before it is out, catching the 
sense before it is spoken”). | ré A€yers od; Arist. N. 1174. | 
Protagoras-debate: Plut. Pevic. 36. Alcibiades on Law: Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2. 40-46. 

42. Culture anti-democratic: Meyer 4. 423. 

44. TdvTwv xpnpatwv wetpov avOpwros. ola pev exacTa épol 
paiverat, ToatTa pev eat epot, ota b€ Gol, ToatTa de av cot (Plato 
Theaet. 152 a@). | Euripides-anecdote: Plut. dZoral. 33 ¢ (= 
Eur. frg. 19 N.); cp. also Athen. 582 d. 

45. vous vs. Oéors: Plato Gorg. 483 f., Protag. 337 d, Xen. 
Mem. 4. 4. 14, Diog. Laert. 2. 16 (Archelaus said 76 dikatov evar 
Kal TO aicxpov od vce, GAAG vouw), Eur. Hec. 800 f. vopw yap 
kat Oeovs pyovpeOa Kat Copev adiKa Kal dixar dpiopevor, Arist. N. 
1075-78, 1427-31. See especially A. W. Benn Philosophy of 
Greece 137-44 commenting on Eur. Phoen. 546 ff. | Cephalus 
and his life-rule: Plato Aef., cmz/. and 331 6. | Laws made by 
ot doBevets Kal of roddoi: Callicles in Plato Gorg. 483 4. | Each 
generation to make its own laws: Arist. N. 1421-24. | Probably 
Pherecrates’ comedy, the "Aypror, was a satire on “life according 
to Nature (dicer).” 

46. Pericles and Aspasia: Plut. Peric. 24, Beloch 1. 474, 
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Couat 135 “Son mariage illégal avec Aspasie était, pour la plu- 
part des Athéniens, un défi jeté 4 leurs traditions les plus respec- 
tables. La famille, sur qui reposait tout l’Etat, ne pouvait subsis- 
ter que par la pureté du mariage; Périclés donnait l’exemple 
d’y faire entrer les courtisanes.” | For modern Aspasian literature 
see Busolt 3. 565 ff. | Divorce of Hipponicus: Plut. Peric. 24. 5. 
Bigamy of Callias: Andoc. De M/yster. 124. — Phaedra’s conduct 
in the play ‘Imddvros Kadumrépevos, being “ dxperés kat Karnyopias 
agwov”’ has been withdrawn from the play now extant, ‘ImmdAvros 
atepavnpopos ; see the argument. 

47. Athens’ misappropriation of league-funds, and ostracism of 
Thucydides: Plut. Pevic. 12, 14. | dpwayy or xdory of public 
money frequently charged, e.g. in Lysias 21. 13, 25. 19, 26. 6. 9. 
I1, 28. I, 30. 26; cp. Xen. Anad. 4. 6. 16, and see note on § 67, 8. 

48. Pleistoanax-incident: Plut. Feric. 22, Arist. N. 859 with 
schol., Busolt 3. 429. | dwpodoxia a national weakness: K. F. 
Hermann Gr. Privatalt? (1882) 44 f. Many trials recorded, as 
of Cimon (acquitted, Plut. Czm.14), Pythodorus and Sophocles 
(exiled, Thuc. 4. 65. 3), Eurymedon (fined, Thuc. /c.), Pericles 
(convicted, Thuc. 2. 65. 3, Plato Gorg. 516 a, Busolt 3. 950 ff.). 
See also Isoc. 8. 50. | Jury-bribery in 409 B.c.: Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
27. 5, Diod. Sic. 13. 64. 6, Plut. Coriol 14. | cvvdexdfew of 
*‘ wholesale bribery” is used by Plut. (/77c. 9) of Pericles’ earlier 
concessions to the people to win the headship. For references to 
bribery in Arist. see note on § 67, 9. 

49. Religion of Athens at this time: Couat ch. 6. | Foreign 
gods in Athens: Foucart 55-66, Couat 253-58, Beloch 2. 4-9, 
Gard.-Jev. 214-16, Rohde 2. 104 f., Harrison 417-19, Strabo 
471. | Ridiculed by the comic poets: Cratinus in @pg@rra, Aris- 
tophanes in Ajpruu, “Opa, V. 9, 119-21, Av. 1570 ff., L. 387-98, 
Eupolis in Bérrat, Plato in”Adwvs, Apollophanes in Kpjres. See 
Lobeck Ag/aoph. 625 ff. | Alcibiades lampooned in Eupolis’ Bdzra. 

51. Meyer 2. 595 f. (in seventh century the gods exchanged 
fetish formlessness for human form; human sacrifice almost ex- 
tinguished) ; 2. 727-31 (in sixth century the gods become moral- 
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ized. Need felt for a personal, not alone for a tribal or city god. 
Worship of Dionysus, Demeter, Persephone, the “ nature-gods,” 
recognized by the state along with that of the Olympian gods — 
7.e. religion becomes democratic, is no longer aristocratic, as in 
Homer). | The passing of Zeus: Gard.-Jev. 296, Harrison 29. 
Fairbanks Grk. Refigion 364 f. gives a list of the religious festi- 
vals of Athens. 

52. Religious ecstasy leads up or down: Harrison 658. | Or- 
pheus, made one of the Argonauts and therefore far antedating 
Homer and Hesiod, was a founder well chosen for this “ revealed ”’ 
religion: Meyer 2. 736, Wilamow. Hom. Unters. 211. But educated 
antiquity detected the lateness of the poems attributed to him: 
Hdt. 2. 53. | On Orphism in general: Gard.-Jev. 213-22, Har- 
rison 478 to end, Meyer 2. 734-49, Rohde 2. 103-36. | Orphism 
a personal religion: Meyer 2. 745, Farnell 3. 130 “The object of 
the priyors (initiation) is to place the pwvarns in a peculiarly close 
and privileged relation with the divinity or the deified spirit” ; 
this definition of prvarypuov “serves to mark the contrast between 
these peculiar ceremonies and the ordinary classic cult of city of 
gens or family.” | Reinterpretation of old myths common to Hin- 
dus, Iranians, Hebrews, Egyptians, and Greeks: Meyer 2. 714. 
For that of the Orphics see Harrison 495. | Immersion in mud: 
Harrison 516, Arist. R.145—51. | Abstinence from eggs, beans, etc. : 
Rohde 2. 126. | Symbolism of such abstinence: Harrison 509. | 

53- Choicer spirits influenced by Orphism were Xenophanes, 
Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Pindar, Heraclitus, Aeschylus, and others : 
Meyer 2. 747. | Danger of ceremonial religion to those without 
imagination is seen in Ibsen’s satire (Brand, Act V) : 


“On me no spot is to be seen; 
The tub of Faith hath wash’d me clean; 
Each splash has vanish’d, scraped and scored 
On Holiness’s washing-board ; 
In Vigilance’s mangle I 
Have wrung my Adam’s-vesture dry; 
And shine like snowy surplice fair, 
Soap-lather’d with the suds of Prayer.” 
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Orphic: dogmatism: Rohde 2. 111. The Eleusinian Mysteries, 
on the contrary, taught by dpemeva (Spaua), not by Adyos: Farnell 
3. 192. | For varieties of Orphic cosmogony see E. Abel Orphica 
(1885) 156-209. ‘That followed in the text is Gruppe’s in Roscher’s 
Lexicon s.v. Orpheus, § 65. A cosmogonic parody: Arist. Av. 
692 ff. Reward to the initiated: paxdpwv edwxia Arist. R. 85 ; 
Tov amavta xpovov diucyew peOvovtas, peOnv aiwvov Plato Rep. 363 
c @. | Punishment for the uninitiate : Bd30pos, oxOp deivwv, oKOTOS 
Arist. R. 145, 2733 mnAds, kookivw vdup déepew Plato Rep. 363 2, 
deva 365 @. Rohde 2. 128, 1. 313. | Vengeance on enemies: Plato 
Rep. 364 b-e, Rohde 2. 128. 

54. Itinerant priests: Harrison 516 f., Plato Rep. 364 b-e, 
Plut. AZoral. 168 d, 171 a bz 

55- Greek religion a thing of tradition and ritual, not of feeling ; 
of the state, not of the individual: Couat 218-23, Rohde 2. 71 ff. 
G. L. Dickinson Greek View of Life 9 ff., 17 ff. | Philosophers could 
still be theists ; ¢.g. Thales believed 16 wav euypvxov dpa kal dapo- 
vov tAnpes, Alcmaeon Geots wero Tovs dotépas civar éuidyous dvras, 
Socrates prayed to "HAuos (Plato Symp. 220 d. | Herodotus critical 
é.g. iN I. 131, 2. 49. 53-172, 3. 38. 80 ff. On his and Sophocles’ 
attitude toward religion see Meyer 4. 129-39; on “the world” 
of difference between Sophocles and Euripides, Meyer 4. 151. 

56. Lightning: note on v. 404 infra. | perewporoyia: infra v. 
332 f., note. | Diogenes: @eds=dyp; note on v. 228. | For the 
theories of Pythagoras, Empedocles, Leucippus-Democritus, and 
others see briefly Zeller’s Ast of Philosophy, Eng. translation by 
Alleyne and Abbott (1886). Isoc. 15. 268 disapproves of studying 
“the old sophists,” ov 6 pev dreipov TO tANOos Epycev eivar TOV OvTwY, 
"EuredoxAjs 6 Tértapa (Kal velkos Kal piriav év avrois), "Iwv & ob 
melo Tpiov, “AAKpaiwv de dvo pova, Happevidys b€ Kat Meéduoaos &v, 
Topyias 6& mavredGs oder. 

57. Pericles’ debt to Anaxagoras: Plut. Fevic. 4-6, Meyer 4. 50. 
Anaxagoras took up permanent residence in Athens ¢. 462 B.C. 
(Busolt 3. 9). His book zepi picews to be had in the “ épxnorpa”’ : 
Plato Afol. 26 d.| Athenians sacrificed to "HAws and the ‘Opa 
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at Pyanepsia and Thargelia: schol. Arist. E. 729. Pl. 1054. | For 
Euripides eds = aiOyp (see notes on vv. 264, 265); the sun was a 
xpuréa Bados (frg. 783, Orest. 983); “there are no gods” (frg. 
286, Meyer 4. 116 f.). | Protagoras’ dictum on the gods: Diog. 
Laert. 9. 8. 3; for Gorgias’ agnosticism see Sext. adv. math. 7. 
65 ;.on Critias’ S7syphus, Nauck’s Tragic. Fragmenta® 771. Cp. 
also Eur. £7. 743 f. 

58. Victory of Ionian reason over superstitious Orphism : Wila- 
mow. Hom. Unters. 214 f., Meyer 2. 728, 751, and especially 753, 
Bury 311 ff., 319 ff. 

59. What to believe? Meyer 4. 113-17. | Sophocles’ mono- 
theism: Rohde 2. 234-46, Meyer 4. 121-23, 132 (§ 461), 139f. 

| Herodotus on oracles: 8. 77. Xenophon also a believer: //ip- 
parch. 9. 9, Anadb. 3.1. 11 ff. So too Socrates: Xen. Anad. 3. 1. 
5. | Nicias superstitious: Plut. Vic. 4 f. | Lampon: note on v. 
BRON Ta: 

61. Diopeithes’ bill: Busolt 3. 826. | On the “heresy ”’ trials 
see G. F. Schomann Gy. Alteré. 2. 583-89, Meier and Schomann 
Alt. Prozess (Lipsius) 1. 366-75, Busolt 3. 825 ff. | Alcibiades re- 
called from Sicilian expedition: Thuc. 6. 53. | Intolerant Athens : 
Holm 2. 293 f., 445 f. 

62. Divided Athens: Meyer 4. 433-35 (§ 617), Beloch 1. 634 f. 

| Man vs. State: Plato Cri#o and Gorgias (Callicles) ; Arist. N. 
1399 f., R. 1069-88; Meyer 4. 143-48 (§ 468 f.), 251 (§ 520) ; 
Croiset 250 f.; Whibley 80 “This exaltation of the individual was 
the result of the general philosophic movement of which the Soph- 
ists were the representatives”; Beloch 1. 474 “ Liberation from 
every compulsion, be it what it may, was the goal of endeavour of 
this fifth century in Athens.” | For terrible condemnation of Al- 
cibiades see Grote ch. 66 fin. 

65. Kock names 42 poets and 275 plays in vol. 1 of his Comic 
Fragments. 

66. Plato allows wine at festivals: Zege. 775 4. | With the li- 
censed satire of Athens at the Dionysia compare the modern 
academic world in its class-days, spring-days, annual burlesques, 
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and comic papers, where students have their fling at the faculty, 
who emerge nevertheless undamaged in reputation, even though 
the jests graze unpleasant truths. 

67. Old Comedy homogeneous: Couat 34. Yet individuality 
not wholly lost; Crat. was aterypds, Pherecr. érdmuxpos, Eupol. 
edpdvractos Kata Tas troIeras, etc. See Prolege. de Com. II and 
III (Diibner). | Subjects of Old Comedy: like Cleon’s oracles 
(49. 1006), they were “about you, about me, about every- 
thing”; eg. (1) The gods, as ‘Hpaxdjs rewadv, Ardvucos dedJds, 
Zevs otxds, in fact, all Olympians, especially at birth and 
marriage. Dionysus plays many rdles—at bar of justice 
(Arist. frgg. 70, 71), as soldier (Eupol. in Tagéapyo), as 
athlete (Aristomen. Avov. ’Aoxytys, K. 1. 692), as Kdrrafos- 
player (Amips. 4), as barber (Stratt. 6), as poetic critic (Arist. 
fan.). See Couat 229 ff, Romer 66 f. For foreign gods see 


n. on § 49. 
67.—(2) Soothsayers, priests: seen. on § 88. 
67.— (3) Demagogues: e.g. Pericles; Crat. 71, 111, 240 f., 


293, 300, AcovvoadrgcEavdpos in Oxyrrh. Papyri 4. 713; Telecl. 17, 
42, 44; Hermip. 41 (?), 46; Eupol. 94 and roo in praise (Peric. 
being dead) ; Arist. A. 530, E. 283, and N. 213 not in derision, N. 
859, P. 606. — Clon; Hermip. 42(?), 46, Eupol. 290, 308, 456, 
Plat. 107, 216, Com. Adesp. 2, Arist. Zguwztes and Vespae through- 
out (see n. on § 74); Couat 142. — Ayperbolus : see n. on Vv. 551 
infra. — Pisander ; Hermip. 9, Eupol. 31, 182, Phryn. 20, Plat. in 
Tle/cavdpos, Arist. P. 395, Av. 1556, L. 490, frg. 81 ; Couat 162.— 
Alcibiades; Pherecr. 155, Eupol. 158, 351, Archip. 45, Anonym. 
27, 148, Arist. A. 716, V. 44-46, R. 1422-33, frg. 198 (AauraAjjs), 
and probably in Tyyaworaé and Tpupadn; ; Couat 178.— Cleophon ; 
Plat. in KAcodpSyv, Arist. Th. 805, R. 679-85, 1504, 15325; Couat 
164. — Zheramenes; Philon. in KoéOopvo, Eupol. 237, Polyzel. 3, 
Arist. R. 534-41, 967, frg. 549. See n. on § 74 and the following 
sections on orators, lawyers, and “sycophants.” 

67.—(4) Orators: Antiphon, Plat. 103, Arist. V. 1270, 1301 
(B. Keil Hermes 29 (1894), 339)-— Demostratus ; Eupol. 96 f; 
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Arist. L. 391-97. — Diofpetthes ; Telecl. 6 (more famous as a 
xpyopordsyos ; see n. on § 88).— Gorgias; Arist. V. 421, Av. 
1701. — LVeocleides ; Arist. Ec. 254, 398-406, Pl. 665 f., 716-26, 
747, frg. 439.—LPhaeax,; Eupol. 7, 95, Arist. E. 1377-80.— 
Philip ; Arist. Av. 1694-1705, frg. 113. — They are described as 
foreigners (Arist. A. 634) and striplings (A. 680) who use cajoling 
phrases (V. 668), did not exist in the days of Marathon (V. 1095), 
extort from the allies (P. 635-45), bite like hidden snakes (Th. 
530), reduce the poets’ pay (R. 367), are venal (Pl. 379), self- 
enriching (Pl. 567-71), lewd fellows (E. 879 f., N. 1093 f., R. 
1070, Ec. 113, Com. Adesp. 15), and as reproductive as the heads 
of Hydra (Plat. frg. 186). See the sections before and after this, 
and n. on § 74. 

67.— (5) Lawyers (cuvyyopo): ¢.g. Alcibiades ; Arist. A. 716. 
— Euathlus; Crat. 75, Plat. 102, Arist. A. 704-10, V. 592, frg. 
411. —Marpsias; Eupol. 166, Arist. A. 701.—They draw pay 
and work in collusion (Arist. A. 685-88, V. 691-95), appeal to 
base motives (E. 1358-60), use a special lingo (frg. 198), and are 
lewd wretches like the demagogues (N. 1089 f.). See the two 
previous sections, and Starkie Vesp., Excurs. VII. 

67.— (6) Secretaries (ypappareis): as Micomachus (R. 1506), 
Phanus (E. 1256, V. 1220), Zeleas (Av. 168), Zheophanes (E. 
1103). The city is full of them (R. 1083 f.). Starkie Vesp., 
Excurs. VII. 

67.—(7) Sycophants (Informers, Blackmailers): Telecl. 41, 
Eupol. 231, Arist. A. 726, 818-28, 840, 904-58 (Athens exported 
them) ; E. 259-65, 278 f., 299-302, 326, 435-44, 480, 825 f., 923— 
25; V. 288, 505, 669-71, 895 f., 911, 914 ff., 923 ff., 928, 1096; 
P. 171 f., 639-47 ; Av. 1410-69 (their method of work) ; Ec. 562 
f.; Pl. 31, 725, 850-958 (no magic ring can heal a sycophant- 
bite, v. 885); frgg. 100, 219, 4309. 

67 — (8) Embezzlers : as Cleon (Arist. E. 826 f., see section 3), 
Cleophon (Plat. 57, see sect. 3), Medias (Phryn. 41, Plat. 80, 108, 
Metagen. rr, Arist. Av. 1297), eocleides (Arist. Pl. 665, frg..439, . 
see sect. 4), Pamphilus (Arist. Pl. 174, frg. 40), Simon (Eupol. 
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218, Arist. N. 351).—In general, Arist. V. Bsa. ih.- 8ti't., Be 
2006 ff. 

67.— (9) Bribery, receiving of Bribes: Arist. charges it against 
Cleon (E. 66 ff., 403, 438, 802, 834, 932, 938 f., 987-96, N. 591); 
Diopetthes (E. 1083); Hucrates (L. 103); Hermes (P. 378-425, 
peyadodwpstaros Vv. 392); Hyperbolus (N. 1065) ; Lysicrates (Av. 
513); Pisander (frg. 81); a prytanis (P. 908, Th. 936 f.); the 
orators (V. 669-71) ; any petty office-holder (Av. rrrr—13). See 
also Crat. 69, 128, 244, 401, and Plat. 119, who accuses Epicrates 
and Phormisius. Cp. n. on § 48. 

67.— (10) Pexyurers: as Simon, Cleonymus, Theones; Arist. 
N. 399 f. 

67.—(11) Charlatans: as Meton; Phryn. 21, Arist. Av. 992- 
1020. 

67.— (12) Foreigners: as Akestor (Xdxas) ; Call. 13, Meta- 
gen. 13, Theopomp. 60, Arist. V. 1221, Av. 31. Archedemus ; 
Eupol. 71, ‘Arist. R. 421 ff., 588. Chaereas ; Eupol. 80, Arist. V. 
687. Cleophon; Plat. in KAeopay, Arist. Th. 805, R. 679 ff., 1504, 
1532. Dittrephes; Plat. 31, Arist. Av. 798. Hxekestides; Phryn. 
20, Arist. Av. 11, 764 f., 1527, frg. 671 (?). Myrmex, Nichoma- 
chus, Archenomus,; Arist. Av. 1506. Spintharus; Arist. Av. 762. 
— See also Arist. A. 704, R. 730. — On foreign dialect, n. on § 28. 

67.— (13) Sophists: Crat. in Havérra: and Xefpwves (?), Eu- 
pol. in Afyes and Kédaxes, Arist. in Aairadns (though Thra- 
symachus was properly a rhetor) and /Vwdes, Amips. in Kovvos. 

67.— (14) Socrates: Telecl. 39, 40, Eupol. 352 f., 361, 
Amips. 9, 28, Call. 12, Arist. Av. 1555, R. 1282, 1491, and Wades. 

67.—(15) Zragic Poets: over a score of them bantered 
(Couat 331). Those named by Arist. are Akestor (Sdxas), Aes- 
chylus, Agathon, Carcinus, Euripides, Iophon, Melanthius, Mele- 
tus, Morsimus, Philocles, Phrynicus, Pythangelus, Sophocles, 
Theognis, Xenocles. — Note that Phrynicus’ Motoar competed 

‘with Arist.’s Ranae, and like it discussed the comparative merits of 
poets. \ 
-67.— (16) Cyclic or Dithyrambic Poets: especially Kinesias ; 
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see Pherecr. 145, Plat. 184, Stratt. in Ksvyoias, Arist. Av. 1372- 
1409, R. 153, 1437, L. 838-979, Ec. 330, frg. 149. Another is 
Hieronymus: Arist. A. 386, N. 349. The genus in general: 
Arist. N. 333-39, P. 828-31, Av. 904-55, R. 366. See also n. on 
$ 99. 

67.— (17) Competing Comic Poets: e.g. Crat. 200, 307, Eu- 
pol. 54, 78, 357 (?), Plat. 81, 100, Aristonym. 4, Amips. 28, Stratt. 
20, 54, Sannyr. 5. Arist. feigns to scorn Craz. (A. 848-53, 1173, 
E. 400, 526-36, P. 700, R. 357), Zfermip. (N. 557), Lupol. (N. 
553, V. 1025, P. 762), Phryn. (N. 556, R. 13), Lykis and Amups. 
(R. 14), the whole set of them (N. 524, 537-60, V. 57-66, P. 
739-48, R. 1-18, 358, etc.). See also n. on § 98, and on v. 554. 

67.— (18) Modern Music and Musicians: eg. Crat. 256, 
Pherecr. 6, 42, 145 (?), Eupol. 77, 139. From Arist. we hear of 
Arignotus (E. 1278, praised), Chaeris (A. 16, P. 951, Av. 857), 
Dexitheus (A. 14, praised), Connus (E. 534, V. 675). Poor Connus 
was the butt also of Crat. 317, Eupol. 68, Phryn., and Amips., the 
two latter each naming a play from him. On music in general: 
Arist. N. 969-72, Th. 68, 130-33, R. 1296-1308. The criticisms, 
so far from being merely humorous, directly anticipate the very 
serious strictures on music by Plato Rep. 398 ¢, 399 ¢ d. See Plut. 
Moral. 1142 6, Couat 320-26. 

67.—(19) Actors: as Hegelochus (Plat. 215, Stratt. 1, 60, 
Sannyr. 8, Arist. R. 303) and Cadippides (Stratt. in KadAurridys, 
Arist. frg. 474). 

67. — (20) Gourmands: as Glauketes; Plat. 106, Arist. P. 
1008, Th. 1033. — Leogoras ; Plat. 106, Eupol. 44, Arist. N. 109, 
V. 1269. — Melanthius; Pherecr. 139, Eupol. 41, 164, Plat. 132, 
Archip. 28, Call. 11, Leuc. 2, Arist. P. 802 ff., 1009, Av. 151.— 
Morychus ; Telecl. 11, Plat. 106, Arist. A. 887, V. 506, 1142, P. 

1008. — Mynniscus ; Plat. 160. — Zeleas; Phryn. 20, Plat. 161, 
Arist. P. 1008, Av. 168, 1025. 

67.— (21) Spendthrifts: as Callias; Eupol. in KoAakes, Arist. 
Av. 284-86, R. 428-30, Ec. 810, frgg. 114, 572. 

67.— (22) Lechers, Debauchees : as Agathon (more famous as 
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poet) ; Arist. Th. 29 ff., R. 83, frgg. 169, 326, 599. — Adcibiades ; 
Pherecr. 155, Eupol. 158 and in Bémra, Archip. 45, Com. Adesp. 
3, Arist. A. 716, V. 44-46, R. 1422 ff, frg. 198 (in AaraAjs), also 
probably in Taynvorai and TprddAns ; see also Athen. 574 @.— 
Antmachus ; Arist. A. 1150 (?), N. 1022. — Aviphrades ; Arist. 
E. 1281-89, V. 1280-83, P. 883, Ec. 129, frg. 63. — Artstodemus ; 
Crat. 151, Arist. 231. — Cleisthenes; see n. on v. 355. — Philoxe- 
nus; seen. on vy. 686. Add Arist. A. 79, N. 1085-1102, Ec. 113, 
CLE: 

67.— (23) Parasites: as Amynias,; see n. on v. 686. — Cleon- 
ymus ; 0. ON V. 353. — Theorus; n. on. v. 400. — See also Eupol. 
KéaAakes (espec. frgg. 159, 162), Crat. 44, Crates 33, Eupol. 346, 
Arist. 437. 

67.— (24) Boasters of Riches: as Aeschines ; Arist. V. 325, 
ABO, £220, 1242, Av. 623° — Proxcaes ; Arist: V. 325, AV. 1126, 
Telecl. 18.— Zheogenes ; Eupol. 122, Arist. V. 1183, P. 928, Av. 
S227 1127,.0295, 1. 63, i {tg 571. 

67. —(25) Cowards, Shield-droppers: as Cleonymus; see n. 
on v. 353.—Lisander; Hermip. 9, Eupol. 31, 182, Phryn. 20, 
Arist. P. 395, Ay. 1556; L: 4090, frg. 8x. 

67. — (26) Harlots: Pherecr. in “EmAjopov 7 @adarra, and in 
Kopwavvo. See Athen. 567 ¢ for like plays in later times ; Couat 
304. 

67.— (27) Poor People: as Amynias ; n. on v. 686.— Lysis- 
tratus; Arist. A. 855-59, E. 1266, V. 787, 1302, 1308, L. 1105, 
frg. 198 (in Aartadyjs, he was a rhetor ?). — Ayperbolus the dema- 
gogue; Arist. P. 684, and see n. on v. 551.— Fauson; Arist. A. 
854, Th. 949, Pl. 602. — Zhumantis ; Hermip. 35, Arist. E. 1268— 
73.— See also Arist. E. 186, Pl. 976. 

67.— (28) Ugly and Deformed People: Aristophanes’ gallery 
includes Aesimus ywdos (Ec. 208), Alcibiades tpavdds (V. 44 ff, 
see list 22), Aristophanes gadaxpds (E. 550, N. 545, P. 767-74), 
Chacrephon jpOvis voxrepis mvbEwos (see n. on v. 104), Cresiphon 
maxv; mpoyaotwp (A. 1002), Kinesvas Aertoraros oKeXeTOS amrvyos 
(Av. 1378; Plat. 184, Stratt. 18; see list 16), Laespodias Kaxo- 
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xvnuos (Av. 1569; Eupol. 100, 102, Stratt. 16, Theopomp. 39), 
Leotrophides rXentos (Av. 1406; Hermip. 35, Theopomp. 24), 
Melanthius derpds (Av. 151, see list 20), Meocleides yépuv (see 
list 4), Opuntius érepdpOarpos péya priyxos éxov (Av. 153, 1294 5 
Eupol. 260, Stratt. 7), Philocles aicxpés (Av. 1295, Th. 168), Phe- 
lonides péyas TH THpare HAs (Pl. 179 ; Theopomp. 4, Nicochar. 
3, Philyll. 23).— Eupol. 343 some nameless xwAds. 

67.—(29) Awkward People: as Pantacles; Eupol. 296, Arist. 
R. 1036. 

67.— (30) Dirty People: as Chaerephon aixpnpds (Crat. 202, 
_ see n. on v. 104), Patrocles ddovros (Arist. Pl. 84, frg. 431), Soc- 
rates ddovros (Arist. Av. 1554). 

67.— (31) Morose People: as Timon, Phryn. 18, Plat. 218, 
Arist. Av. 1549, L. 809-20. 

67.— (32) Proud People (xopnra): Arist. E. 580, N. 14, 1100, 
V. 466, 1069, Av. 911, Com. Adesp. 12. 

See, further, notes on §§ 74, 78, 85, 86, 88, 91, 97, 99, 102 f. 

42. Aristophanes a “‘mere>jester’’: Grote, ch. 67; the prize 
his main aim: Tucker Ran. xxii. But a glance at the structure 
of his plays will always reveal a serious purpose. His jolly person- 
ifications HdAenos, Eipyjvy, Kvdopos (Hubbub), Oewpia, IXoiros, 
and Ajpos (Uncle Sam) provide food for thought as well as laugh- 
ter. And the droll interruptions of the clown or rustic may be 
shelled out from between the stages of a serious argument as the 
filling from a layer-cake. They are a mere device to keep the 
audience merry. The poet had to assume the gay air and the 
dunce’s cap as Solon did his mA‘dvov (Plut. Sod 8, A. Dieterich 
Pulcinella 156), the better to obtain a hearing and escape the 
penalty of overmuch gravity. Examples of such pre-, inter-, and 
post-luding nonsense are: A. 407-79, a hilarious rag-borrowing 
scene, to prepare for the earnest plea for peace; N. 314-411 a 
satire on modern science relieved of continuity by the absurd mis- 
understandings of Strepsiades; V. 500 ff., an easement of the 
otherwise offensive speech that precedes; L. 1122-61, a plea for 
reconciliation of Sparta and Athens, obscenely interrupted to save 
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it for comedy ; R. 316-419, the procession of the mystae saved 
from too great solemnity by the buffoonery of Xanthias and Dio- 
nysus ; R. 674-737, two earnest appeals for amnesty and election 
of wise leaders introduced by two chaffing odes on Cleophon the 
demagogue and Cleigenes the bathman — reversing the usual order 
of grave and gay in parabasis as seen, e.g. in N. 563-626. Add to 
these the clown’s part, assumed almost regularly in the dydves by 
somebody, as by Demosthenes in E. 303-460, Demus in E. 756-— 
941, Euelpides in Av. 451-638, Calonike (or yu 4) in L. 476— 
613, Dionysus in R. 895-1098, Chremes (or yefrwv) in Ec. 571-708, 
Blepsidemus in Pi. 487-599. See Zielinski 116 f. 

73. Judgment of Arist. confirmed by others; e.g. concerning 
Cleon by Thuc. 3. 36. 6, 4. 21. 3, 5. 16. 1, Aristot. Ath. Pol. 28. 3°; 
Hyperbolus zovypds, Thuc. 8. 73. 3; Cleophon balker of peace 
(R. 1532), Aristot. Ath. Pol. 34. 1; demagogues selfish, Thuc. 
2. 65. 7; demagogues corrupt, Thuc. 3. 11. 5, ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 
3. 3, Eur. (n. on § 111); demagogues of low birth after Pericles 
(E. 125-44), Aristot. Ath. Pol. 28. 1; “sycophants” a plague, 
Lys. 25. 27, Isoc. 15. 318; Athenians seduced by orators, Thuc. 
3. 38. 4 f.; Athenians too clever and suspicious, Thuc. 3. 43; 
Athenians oracle-mad (E. 61), Thuc. 2. 8. 2, 2. 54. 3, 5. 103. 2, 
Eur. (n. on § 111); Athenians love litigation, Thuc. 1.77.1, ps.- 
Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 16-18; maintain a tyranny by force (A. 642, 
E. 802, 1070, P. 639, 644, Ba@vrAwmo), Thuc. 2. 63. 2, 3. 37- I, 
3. 40. 4, 3. 42-48, 5. 105. 2, Isoc. 15. 318; have lost their large 
ideals of justice and are submerged in petty egoism, Thuc. 3. 82 f., 
Eur. in his later plays (see G. Murray Luripides (1906) xxxvi-— 
li) ; should recall Alcibiades (R. 1431 ff.), Thuc. 6. 15. 4, Croiset 
263, Busolt 3. 1579; should declare amnesty (R. 686-705), Lys. 
34. 3. — What he says of lyric poetry’s badness is confirmed by 
Timotheus’ Persians ; of Euripides as unsettling philosopher rather 
than dramatic poet, by the tragedies extant ; of Kinesias by Lysias 

-frg. 143 (= Athen. 551 ¢) and Plato Gorg. 501 e-502 a; of en- 
ervated and seductive music by Plato ep. 398 ¢, 399 ¢ @. 

74. Comic poets “in the pay of the oligarchs”: Couat 33— 
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58, 173, 382 f.; Holm 2. 448-51 (Arist. “ the organ of the anti- 
democratic opposition”). 

Demagogues assailed: the Avzghés, the greatest piece of in- 
vective in any language, is levelled at Cleon, demagogue of 
Athens from 428 to 422 B.c. Not a bone in his character is left 
unbroken. He is reduced to “mincemeat” (Vesp. 63). The 
play opens with a curse upon him as a Paphlagonian slave in the 
house of Demus the People. He is called a most slanderous 
rascal (vv. 44, 247-50, 331, 450, and often), a tanner (136, 197, 
203, 209, etc.), a cringing flatterer (47, 216, 266-70, etc.), a 
deceiver (48, 633, etc.), a supplanter of the honest servants of 
the People (52 f.), a “ boss”’ who bestrides the world (75 ff.), an 
embezzler (137, 444, etc.), and a bawler (137, 218, 256, 274-76, 
286, 304, 311, 626, and very often). The qualifications of a 
demagogue are low birth, ignorance, and general beastliness 
(Bdedrvria, 181-93, 218, etc.); his handicap is any knowledge 
whatsoever (190). His methods are to agitate, bluster, and 
flatter (213, 363, 431, etc.) Rich and poor alike quake before 
him (223 f., 265). He is ready to play the informer and utter 
denunciation at any moment (235-39, 259-65, 278 f., 282 f.,, 
299-302, 314, 326, 361, 435, 475-79, 628, etc.). He is an ex- 
tortioner (248), a guzzler of plunder (248), a pension-getter for 
the veteran jurymen by increasing their business, importance, and 
pay (255 f.). He is a foul villain (303), impudent (304), a muck- 
raker (308), a tribute-fisher (313), a cheat in his private leather 
business (316 ff.), shameless (324 f., 397, 409), a trickster (332), 
and a gourmand (354 f., 361, etc.). Perjury and pilfering are sure 
signs of his incipience (425-28). He shirks military duty (443). 
He talks down to his hearers wagon-maker phrases, unlike the 
lofty Pericles (462). He treats privately with the enemy to his 
own gain (467). He prays to gods of his own (Juggle-naut, 
Hoax, and Humbug) for impudence, a ready tongue, and a 
shameless voice (634-37). He will go any length in overbidding 
for popular favour (626-82, 781-85, 871 f., 883-91, 905-11, 1101- 
06, 1164-1200). His good omen is a zopdy (639). He buys the 
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whole Senate with an obol’s worth of coriander (682). His 
favourite relish is “ purse’’-ley sauce (707). He chews food for 
the People (Ajuos) like a nurse, but swallows three quarters of it 
himself (716-18 ; cp. 1222 f.). He hinders the state from profit- 
ing by service of the kadol xéyabod (734-36). His devotion to 
Ajpos is wholly self-interested (780). He helps himself from the 
public treasury with both hands (826 f.). He muddies the stream 
the better to fish (864-67). He will “get even” with an enemy 
by having his property-assessment raised (923-26). His signet 
ring is a wide-gaping cormorant haranguing on the Pnyx (956). 
He knows but one scale in music, Awpo-doxicr/, “ B-sharp in Har- 
peget”” (aprayy) ; 987-96. The hollow of his hand is ever ready 
(1083) ; he steals for the public good (1226). — Other references 
to the demagogue: N. 1093 f., V. 32-41, 242, 409 ff., 596 f., 
666 f., 669 f., 699, 759, 1100 f., Ec. 408—-21.— For the real 
Cleon, Busolt 3. 988-98. 

Democracy criticized: easily duped by demagogues, E. 753-55, 
803 f., £115, 1340-45 ; willing to follow rascal leaders, E. 734-40, 
P. 680-84, R. 727-33, Ec. 176-78, Pl. 920; stupid as a granny, 
E. 62, 396 ; liable to Sibylitis, E. 61 ; quick-tempered, peevish, a 
little deaf, E. 40-43, P. 607; loved “ pensions ” (uucPodopety), E. 
1352; procrastinated, A. 23, L. 56 f., Ec. 788-90; was fickle, A. 
630 (raxvBovrdor), 632 (weraBovdor), E. 518 (€rérevon tyv vow), Kc. 
218-20, 456 (woman-rule the only thing untried), 586 f., 797 f., 
812-22, also Plat. 22, 220, Archip. 14; had the dicastic fever or 
litig-itis, Vesp. entire, with the chief symptoms in vv. 91, 94, 100, 
FOS 110, 112 fi, 285 ff. 511 £., 517 £.,.563, 621-28, 651,.907—84, 
999 f., 1102-21, seealso E. 710, 1317, 1358-60, N. 208, 1004, 
1220, P. 107 f., 505, Av. 40 f., 110 f., Ec. 657, and Telecl. 2 ; suf- 
fered from decree-mania, E. 1383, N. 1019, 1429, V. 378, Av. 
1289, Ec. 812-22, frgg. 217, 584, N. 587 (SveBovdia) ; elected 
youngsters to office and foreign missions, A. 601-06, 680 ff.597£6, 
V. 687 ; elected military leaders without regard to fitness, A. 1078, 
N. 581 ff., Av. 798-800, R. 727-33, Eupol. in Ajpou (100, 102, 
116, 117, 121), Iddes (205), 310, Plat. 185, see also Couat 83. 
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Couat 382 thinks the charges of Arist. the “most virulent ever 
written against democracy ” ; but he forgets ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath., and 
he probably confuses the attack on demagogues with the criticisms 
of democracy. Neither are these criticisms the charges of a 
“mere jester.’’ Much has become believable of democracy since 
Grote wrote his history in 1846. Arist. gives the reality perhaps 
more accurately (though with comic exaggeration) than Pericles in 
his funeral oration, which presents the high ideal but not the 
accomplished facts of Athenian democracy. At all events, it was 
Arist. and not Pericles’ oration which, as the story goes, Plato sent 
to Dionysius of Syracuse when the latter wished to learn of the 
polity of Athens (Arist. Vzta XI 60 Diibner). 

Aristophanes not anti-democratic: Whibley 98 f., Croiset 176 
(‘nulle part il ne se montrait l’ennemi de la démocratie’’), Th. 
Kock RA. Mus. 39 (1884), 118-40. Arist. never said with Alci- 
biades ‘‘ Democracy is a dpn0Ao0youpevyn advo” (Thuc. 6. 89. 6), 
though in Zgwizes he as good as says, after Demodocus : “ Democ- 
racy is not toimfoolery, but it acts as if it were.” Yet at the end 
of the play (1340-95) Demus is reformed and blest, and does not 
become either oligarchy or tyranny ; for the poet does not believe 
the rule of the people essentially bad, as does ps.-Xen. in Ref. 
Ath. Indeed, he is so heartily a democrat that he ridicules the 
fear of cvvwpooia, tyranny, or Laconism as senseless: E. 257, 452, 
476-78, 862, V. 345, 474-76, 482 f., 487-502, 507, 953, P. 640, 
L. 630, Th. 333 f. The very name of “aristocracy” or “ Sparta” 
(= oligarchy) is detestable to the two Athenians in Av. 125 f., 815 
f. In Th. 1143-47 there is a prayer to Pallas to come with peace, 
as hater of tyrants. | Aristocrats flouted: Kock Zc. 133 names the 
oligarchic aristocrats who are constantly the butts of Old Comedy, 
e.g. Alcibiades, Callias, Phaeax, Phrynichus, Pisander, Theram- 
enes, Leogoras, Glauketes, and Morychus. (Perhaps this list 
should be revised.) Add Antiphon (Crat. 201 (?), Plat. 103, 
Arist. V. 1270, 1301). In L. 577 f. oligarchs seem to be collec- 
tively referred to. 

76. Praise and blame: see n. on § 112. 
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77. Athenian audience in theatre conservative and democratic : 
Croiset 9-11. | Peace the theme of Ach. Tewpyoi, ‘OrAkddes, Pax, 
Zys., and Njoou. | On injustice practised upon the allied cities and 
for pleas in behalf of milder treatment, see BaBvAdvor, A. 642, E. 
802, 1034, 1070 f., 1319, V. 669-71, P. 639-47, 759 f., 935 f., Av. 
1422-60. | Alliance suggested with Sparta: P. 1082; and ear- 
nestly urged: L. r114—61; see n. on § 81. | Dealings with Persia 
disapproved : A. 62-130. | Whibley 94-103 holds that Arist. “ was 
the representative man of the middle party,” “ which accepted the 
constitution as it was, and worked loyally under it.” | In attacking 
Cleon in the Knights despite the warning received after Badylo- 
nians, Arist. took a far graver risk than loss of prize. Nor was he 
merely a humorist when he wrote the present ending of Vudées. 
Nor was Hermippus merely a buffoon, no matter what his motive, 
when he brought suit against Aspasia (Plut. Peric. 32). 

78. Arist. detests vulgarians — the zovnpoi, ayopatou (e.g. P. 750, 
R. rors, frg. 471), and tradespeople. There fall under his ban 
all -r6Aa and their offspring, as the orvrmeo-, tpoBato-, Bupco-, 
dAAavro-, Avxvo-, Berovo-rGAa (E. 129-43, 739, Pl. 175); the 
oxvtotopos and vevpoppados (E. 739 f.) ; the Buprodeyys (N. 581), 
mutiworAoKkos (Av. 798), Avporoids (R. 679), Kepapeds (Ec. 253), 
yewpyés (Pl. 903), and especially Euripides the son of a Aaxavd- 
mods (A. 457, 469, 478, E. 19, Th. 387, 456, 910, R. 840, 947) ; 
cp. Nicophon 19 (K. 1. 779). For the unexampled portrait of 
the vulgarian in politics see Cleon’s in Zguites. | On all plebeian 
successors of Pericles see Busolt 3. 986 ff. | The A/katos Adyos will 
teach you to hate the dyopa (N. 991) ; under reformed democracy 
no éyévewos shall have business in it (E. 1373). | For ridicule of 
fops see n. on § 67, 20-24. 

79. Arist. gentle with the oligarchs: so Couat 173, 184. | Ref- 
erence to revolution of 411 B.c.: R. 689 ff.; to recall of 
Alcibiades: R. 1422-34. But Arist. was never deceived by Alci- 
biades as Eur. was, who wrote an ode to glorify his Olympic 
victories (Plut. Aid. 11 ; see n. on § 67, 3). 

81. Plea for reconciliation between Athens and Sparta based 
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on their religious union at the altars of Olympia, Thermopylae, 
and Delphi: L. 1128-61, P. 1082. | Panhelienism is first invoked 
in P. 302 to win peace, with a call on Boeotians (466), Argives 
(475), Laconians (478), and Megarians (481) to join. In P. 996— 
98 is a prayer for a spirit of friendliness between them. Later, 
Panhellenism is to be, not a federation, but actual Athenian citi- 
zenship for all resident aliens, well-wishers, the colonial islands 
and Ionia: L. 579-86. Whibley roo: “ It is scarcely possible to 
overestimate the significance of this passage.” 

82. Arist. a “chimerical poet”: Croiset 233. His wisdom 
uttered too late: Croiset Zc., Busolt 3. 1414, Meyer 4. 12 and 
559- | Democracy in danger if it relaxed its tyranny ! So Pericles: 
Thuc. 2. 63. 2. | Diodotus’ speech: Thuc. 3. 42-48. 

83. Quotations are from Grote’s History ch. 67, and Jevon’s 
Hist. Grk. Lit. 263. Also Browning twits Arist. on his ineffective- 
ness not only in politics but in restraining the trend of the times: 
Aristophanes’ Apology (Cambridge edit., 1895) 659 and 656 f. 

84. Society without slavery a novel doctrine: Nestle 359 f. 

85. Women in Arist.: wanton (L. 1-3, 107-10, 191 f, 677, 715 
ff., Pl. 959-1096); extravagant, proud, fond of adornment (N. 
48-52, L. 42-48, frg. 320 naming 52 articles of toilet “ kat d\Aa 
moAda”) ; fond of wine (L. 114, 195 ff., 235, 466, Th. 347 f., 393, 
557, 630 f., 733-59, Pl. 645, 737, 972, Pherecr. Kopuavvw and frg. 
143) ; general bad character (Th. 383-432) as caused by Euripides’ 
slanders, 473-519, 531-65, frg. 10, Plat. 174.— But Praxagora 
has good things to say of women in Ec. 215 ff. (are conservative), 
233 ff. (loving mothers), 236 (resourceful), 441 (are a mpaypa 
vouBovorikov), etc. | On Eur. the misogynist: Nestle 267, 
254. | Humour of Zhesmoph.: Miiller and Donaldson Hist. Grk. 
77 chs 28 § 9. 

86. Communism (including that of wives): cc. presents the 
theory in 571-709 (dyév), the results in the scenes following 
thereupon. Note especially wv. 590, 594, 597. | Socialism — equal 
distribution of wealth: Plu especially vv. 128-97, 487-618 
(dywv) for the theory, vv. 850-1209 for the results. Note 552 f. 
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(distinguishing the évys from the zrwxés), 600 (where Chremylus 
in answer to the argument in favour of poverty can only say od yap 
meioets, ovd Av weions). The irony of the fimak is the same as 
that in the fale of Vesp. and Aves, i.e. the seeming success is 
only tinselled blank failure. — See R. Péhlmann Gesch. des antiken 
Communismus (1901) 2. 1--32. 

88. Priests rallied: P. 1031 and Eupol. 211 on Stilbides; Av. 
851-95, Pl. 1171-90 they serve only for the perquisites — will 
desert the established cult, if one shall appear more remuner- 
ative. | Soothsayers: Diopeithes in E. 1085, V. 380, Av. 988, 
Telecl. 6, Phryn. 9; Hierocles in P. 1046-1126, Eupol. 212; 
Lampon, see n. on v. 332 ¢nfra. | Oracles: E. 61, 109 ff., 797 ff, 
818, 961-1095, 1229, V. 159 f., P. 1063-1120, Av. 962-91, L. 770- 
76. | Omens: E. 639 ropdy = mrappos, Av. 719-22 dpws-dvos, R. 
196 on leaving home. | Zhessalian witches: N. 749. | Bogeys: R. 
293 and frg. 501 “Euovea. 

89. Arist. himself an unbeliever: so Couat 241, 244 f., 250 ff., 
Meyer 4. 434, Browning of. c7?. 651. 

go. G. L. Dickinson Greek View of Life 44 f.: “ Arist., if there 
had been an established church, would certainly have been de- 
scribed as one of its main pillars.” 

gt. The gods ridiculed: Zeus, N. 367-402, 1081, 7tTwv epwros, 
P. 42 oxaratBarns, Pl. 87-93 distributes wealth blindly, 125 his 
kepavvot cheapened, 128 his dpxy below that of Plutus, 582-91 he 
is either poor or a miser. — Apollo, Av. 584 pucbodopet. — Aescu- 
lapius, V. 122 f., Pl. 653-747 his temple-cures mocked, 706 
oxatopayos. — Demeter, Av. 581.— Dionysus, throughout Ran. — 
Hermes, P. 180-728, Pl. 1097-1170 deserts the Olympians. — 
Hercules demigod, Av. 1574-1693, R. 38-164, 503-18, 550-68. 
—In general, they are lecherous, P. 849 f., Av. 557-60; sacrifice 
to them is guzd pro guo, Av. 1514-24, Pl. 1113-16; their wor- 
ship is expensive, Av. 612-26; their names are ornithized, Av. 
864 ff. — Foreign gods: see n. on § 4g. | Orphism hinted at: N. 
254 ff. (initiation parodied), Av. 692 ff. (cosmogony parodied ?), 
R. 145 (RépBopos), 1032 (Orpheus brings rites). | But the day of 
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the purifier such as Epimenides was long past, that of the healing 
priest in the temples of Aesculapius was, for the educated, rapidly 
waning. The wise had scaled a “ peak in Darien” and were look- 
ing upon a new ocean. Rohde 2. go. 

g2. Couat 229 finds that more than a third of the old come- 
dies, whose titles are known to us, travestied mythologic subjects. 
But familiarity with their gods was always characteristic of the 
Greeks ; note the song of Demodocus on Hephaestus in Od. 8. 
266 ff., Homer’s Hymns to Demeter (202 ff.) and to Hermes, the 
tug-of-war in /Z. 8. 18 ff., and the ancient story of “Hpas decpoi. | In 
the mediaeval plays —the Mysteries, Miracles, and Moralities — 
easy familiarity is had with the devil, a sheep-stealer makes off with 
his booty while the “shepherds watch their flocks by night” (Se- 
cunda Pastorum, Yowneley Plays), Cain uses outrageous language 
of God (Mactacio Abel, v. 238), and Noah must beat his wife to 
get her to go into the Ark (Processus Noe cum Filiis). Even in 
Dante’s /nferno (21. 137-39, and 22 last third) demons with droll 
names (Malacoda, Alichino = Harlequin, Cagnazzo, Graffiacane) 
must lighten the gloom with not overrefined frolic. 

93. On the Feast of Fools see in great detail E. K. Chambers 
The Mediaeval Stage (1903) 1. 274-335: 

95. “Consecrated Scurrility,” or twfacpds (Grote ch. 29, 
Frazer on Pausan. 1. 37. 3, Aristot. Zot. 1336 4 16) was prac- 
tised in honour of Demeter (Hom. Hy. Demez. 202, Diod. Sic. 5. 4. 
7, Pausan. 7. 27. 10), Damia and Auxesia in Aegina (Hat. 5. 83), 
Dionysus (Athen. 622 4-d), Apollo in Anaphe (Apoll. Rhod. 4. 
1717 ff, Conon c. 49), at the festivals Xodes, Anvata, EXevoivia 
(Suidas s.v. ra ék tv duagdv oxwoppara, schol. Arist. Pl. rorg, 
specimen of yedupicuds Arist. R. 420-34), Sryva (Phot. and 
Hesych. s.v.), @ecpodpdpia and “AAga (Harrison 136, 148). For 
the same in Egypt see Hat. 2. 60; for Africa Sall. Jug. 66. 2; for 
Italy Ov. Fast. 3. 675. Probably abuse saved an object or per- 
son from the envy of the gods or the evil eye. So farmers thought 


cummin grew better dv katapdpevor oreipwor kat owoporvres (Plut. 
Moral. 700 f.). 
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Phallus-worship connected itself with Dionysus as a god of 
vegetation. It was the “ fetish of life,” and “may have belonged 
to Pan-cult as to Hermes-cult in Arcadia and elsewhere” (Farnell 
5: 4335 Cp. 5- 11). | padrAopdpor: Athen. 445 4, 621 f, 622 ca; 
Aristot. Poet. c. 4 7 Kopwdia dard Tv Ta Paddtka eLapxovtwv. The 
Brea-colonists had to “send annually és Atoviow padddv” (Hicks 
Man. of Grk. Hist. Inscripp., No. 29). | Phallus carved over a 
city-gate at Alatri (Baumeister 1702) and Ferento (C. Sittl Die 
Gebarden der Gr. u. Romer (1890) 122). | Phallus efficacious 
against the evil eye (Sittl 121). | Phallus worn by comic actors — 
not by the chorus: Arist. N. 538 f., V. 1342-49, Th. 239, 643-48, 
i114, Haigh 290 f., A. Korte Jahrb. des kais. deutsch. archaeol. 
Lnstit. 8 (1893), 66 ff. 

Obscenity carved in European cathedrals: Jules (Champ)fleury 
fist. de la caricature au moyen age (1871), espec. pp. 245, 222, 
155, 239 ff.; Thos. Wright, Ast of Caricature and Grotesque 
(1865), through the first 200 pages. | For modern survival of 
phallus and obscene pantomime in Thrace and Thessaly, see 
W. Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy (1910), 17 ff., or R. M. Dawkins 
in J. H. S. for 1906, 191-206. | On the necessity of obscenity in 
Old Comedy, see Couat, 375-82. 

96. On one vulgarity see n. on v. 394 infra. | trdvo the mark 
of New Comedy, aicxpodroyia of the Old: so Aristot. Eth, Nic. 
ANS (==1128 2°23), 

97. Ugliness on comic stage: see n. on $67, 28; A. Dieterich 
Pulcinella (1897) 37 f. | Poverty ridiculed: Hermann 3. 45; n. 
on § 67, 27. | Jests at expense of the dead: e.g. Pericles (Arist. 
A. 530), Cleon (P. 47 f., 269-72, 313-15, 647-56, 669, 753-60), 
Hyperbolus (Th. 840), Euripides (/az., second half), Phrynicus 
politician (R. 689). | The mother of Hyperbolus was jeered by 
Eupol. in Mapixas, of Cleophon by Plat. (56), of Euripides by 
Arist. (A. 457, 478, E. 19, Th. 387, 456, 910, R. 840, 947). | An 
~ exceptional instance of sensibility at sight of an unburied human 
body is recorded by Plato Rep. 439 e. 

98. Saucy impudence a mark of Old Comedy and one of its 
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recognized means of raising a laugh. For instances of self-praise 
and boasting aside from Arist. see Crat. 237, 306, Pherecr. 191, 
Eupol. 357, Lysip. 4 (K. 1. 701), Metagen. 14 (K. 1. 708); on 
contempt for competing poets see n. on § 67, 17. 

A good example of this latter is the raillery poured out by the 
stripling Arist. upon his aged rival Cratinus. In A. 848-53 he 
pictures the old poet as a young buck wearing his hair in rakish 
fashion (perhaps parted in the middle?), playing the lady-killer 
and so feigning not to be passé. In A. 1173 is a prayer that he 
may unexpectedly collide with a handful of muck aimed at some 
one else. In E. 400, 526-36 he notes the ancient toper’s love of 
drink and suggests that he receive public (not board, oiryots, but) 
drink in the Prytaneum as.a reward for his past great services, and 
not be permitted to go on drivelling out comedies, “played out” 
as he is. (Unhappily for Arist., the “ driveller” wrote a play the 
following year, the zurivn Flask, which won the prize over /Vides /) 

As for bragging, the parabases of the first six comedies of Arist. 
are nothing but six long odes of comic self-glorification and bids 
for the prize. See A. 628-64, E. 507-70, N. 518-62, V. 1o15— 
59, P. 732-74, Av. 685-736 (where the birds promise zAovOvy/ear, 
evdaipoviav, etc., if the audience will believe them gods, z.e., pro- 
claim them victors). 

The humour of the impudence lies often in this, that the poet 
lays claim to a virtue which at that very time he patently lacks. 
Examples are as follows: He never yet has come forward to praise ~ 
himself (A. 628 f.) — yet does so now. Ditto E. 512-16. Poets 
should be flogged who praise themselves (P. 734) — yet he pro- 
ceeds to take the risk. He alone has put an end to comedy’s 
jeering at rags and making war on fleas (P. 740) — yet note his 
own Euripidean tatters in Ach. and the battle with the fleas in 
Nub. 634, 696-725. He attacks no idtwras dvOpwricKovs but only 
some great Hercules like Cleon (P. 751 f.) — yet cannot keep his 
hands off even barbers and bathmen (Av. 300, R. 709). He has 
no brace of slaves bribing the audience by tossing them nuts as 
his rivals have (V. 58 f., cp. A. 657, Pl. 797-99) —yet his slave 
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scatters the barleycorns in P. 962. He will not lampoon Eurip- 
ides again (V. 61), yet on the same day with the promise does 
lampoon him in the Ipoaywy. “ Nor shall we make mincemeat of 
Cleon again” (V. 62), yet he is slyly hashed to pieces in the same 
play in the debate between Philo-Cleon and Bdely-Cleon. He 
has not the heart “to jump on” a fallen foe (N. 550), yet for in- 
stances where Old Comedy assails not only the fallen but dead see 
P. 752 ff., Th. 840 ff., Ran. all the second half, and n. on § 97. He 
never repeats his jokes (N. 546 f.), yet says this when he is repeat- 
ing, or trying to repeat, a whole play. His ideas are always new 
(/.c., V. 1044, 1053, frg. 528), yet (to mention a few among many) 
cp. Th. 690 ff. with A. 326 ff., Th. 466 ff. with A. 496 ff., Th. 733 ff. 
with A. 738 ff. 

If therefore he scorns the vulgarity (76 goprixov) of his rivals, 
and claims that he has never descended to it, if it “rouses his gall, 
turns his stomach, and ages him more than a year” (R. 1-18, 
358, N. 524, 537-43, P- 739-50, and often), we at once suspect 
that he will do his best to outdo those rivals in that same vulgar 
stuff. And so he does on every page, with the phallus and kordax 
everywhere (n. on §95 and v. 540) and Lys¢s¢vafa as climax. It 
could not be otherwise. Vulgarity and buffoonery (Bwpodoyia) 
are the quintessence of Old Comedy; and for that Arist. stood 
stanchly to the end. Better honest coarseness, he thinks, than 
the modern delicate-handed hypocrisy. — Yet writers on Arist. 
continue to take N. 537 ff. seriously and make him out as attempt- 
ing to elevate and purify the stage ! 

With the audience Arist. is unceremoniously familiar ; few ugly 
names are left unapplied. They are not merely rayvBovAn and 
peréBovro (A. 630, 632), but dvdnrou, eipyrpoxror, aBértEpot, Aor, 
mpoBata (N. 898, 1096-1101, 1201 ff), pavopevor, Kaxoneus (P. 
55, 822 f.), Spamérar eorvypévoe (Av. 760), yaorpides, Bwporoxor, 
Awrodvrar, avdparoducrai (Th. 814 ff.), éméopxo. (R. 275 ff.), ovKo- 
 ddvrat (Ec. 440), ddixor (Pl. 99). Cp. further E. 518, V. 65, 1052, 
P. 659, L. 1217-20, R. 783, 808, and Telecl. 4, Plat..94. Some- 
times one of the audience is singled out by name: V. 74 f., 81, R. 
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308 (?), Ec. 167, Pl. 800. Only rarely are they flattered as clever 
(Seto) : E. 233, R. 810, 1109-18. — Other references to the au- 
dience: A. 442, E. 163, P. 1115, especially in bidding for the prize 
in the main parabasis, as in E. 546 ff., V. 1051 ff., P. 761, 765 ff., 
Av. 723-36, or elsewhere (Ec. 1141), and in direct appeal to the 
judges (kpura’): A. 1224, N. 1115-30, Av. 445 f., 1101-17, Ec. 
1142 f., 1154-62; also Pherecr. 96. (For the prize sometimes a 
prayer is put up: E. 586-94, Th. 306, 355 f., 1229-31.) 

Robert Browning’s strictures on Arist. are most serious. He 
addresses him as “O genius and O gold,” but deplores his exag- 
geration and advises him to “load his lash with no least lie.” This 
is indeed poetic nemesis. As Arist. robbed Euripides of his rags in 
Ach., he is now himself despoiled, and can say with Euripides 
ppovdd por Ta Spapara (A. 470). Arist. should have been an Eng- 
lishman, as also Josh Billings, whose prediction in his Harmer’s 
Allminax for 1871 is a gross exaggeration: “This will be a 
good year for Allminax, they will do better this year, than they 
have did for the last 30,000 years.” 

99. Comedy scorns Jooks : Arist. R. 943, 1114, 1409, frg. 490, 
Eupol. 304 ; the zew schooling: n. on § 67,133; the new music: 
n. on § 67, 18; fustian poetry : one item suffices to illustrate it — 
its dithyrambic compounds such as are in Timotheus’ Perszans 100 
paxpavxevordous, 134 pedaprretadoxitwva, 229 povooTadaodrAvpas. 
Arist. can beat these; see P. 831 évduepiavepwvnxerous, V. 505 
6pOpogortooveopavrodixotadaitwpor, Ec. 1169 a word of 180 letters ! 
For others see N. 1004, V. 1357, R. 839, 963, 1337, and Blaydes 
on Ec. 1169 for an endless list. 

roo. Arist. antipathetic toward Socrates: Meyer 4.429; onthe 
other hand with a natural affinity for Plato, both being gentlemen 
and poets, and neither fanatic: Meyer Zc. 

102. Euripides as seen by Aristophanes: his heroes are lame 
and ragged beggars: A. 395-479, P. 147 f., R. 842, 846, 1063; 
he and all his stage-folk keep up a constant democratic chatter 
(Aadid, orwprvdia ): A. 429, R. 91, 841, 943, 948-52, 1069, 1160; 
he discusses the problems of philosophers such as Socrates: R. 
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1491-99, 1477; he uses the language of the day and debates in 
the quibbling clever style of the rhetors before the courts: A. 444, 
447, P. 532-34, R. 775, 826-28, 901 ; hisone ambition and teaching 
was to be cogds, to think (voeiv), to show comprehension (ovvects) : 
A. 400 f., 445, E. 18, N. 1377, L. 368, Th. 21, 93, 927, R. 776, 
893, 954-58, 973, 1451, frg. 638; his favourite themes were love- 
sick women, incest, adultery: N. 1371 ff., Th. 546 f., R. 850, 
1043-54, 1079-81 ; his warblings and versicles (é7vAAu.) were im- 
moral: A. 398, P. 532, R. 849, 942, 944, 1302-09, 1323, 1328; 
his gods were Aether, Glib, Grasp, and Sniff: R. 892 f., Th. 272; 
or there were no gods at all: Th. 451 (see n. on § 57); he taught 
men to be poxOypoi (R. 1011), dyopator, KoBddor, ravotpyo (R. 
1015), orwptror (R. 1069), to dvrayopeveww (R. 1072), and shirk 
civic obligations (R. 1065 f.) ; his disciples were such as Cleophon 
and Theramenes (R. 967) ; he had filled Athens with taoypappa- 
tets and Bwpodrdxo (R. 1084 f.), and emptied the gymnasia of all 
save chatterers (R. 1070, 1088, 1491 ff.). —See also n. on § 103. 
| Arist. believed a poet should be the teacher of men and should 
make them better: R. 1roo8—-10, 1030-36, 1053-56, A. 500, 645, 
656-58, R. 391 f., 686 f.; Rohde 2. 224, S. H. Butcher Avzstotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ch. 5. 

103. Euripides patriotic: see his Heracleidae and Suppliants ; 
tragic: Aristot. Poet. 1453 @ 29 TpayiKwtatos Tov TrolnTay ; Sympa- 
thetic: Mrs. Browning’s “Our Euripides the human, With his 
droppings of warm tears,’ and cp. Arist. A. 413, 420, 422, R. 
1063-66 ; woeful: O. Ribbeck “ Prophet des Weltschmerzes ”’ 
(Nestle 28). He unfrocked and denatured his heroes: note on 
§ 102 ; neglected dramatic situation for the sake of mepiara (ex- 
cursuses), dvttAoyiar (debates), and Socratic philosophy: “az. 942, 
775, 1491-99, 1477, Nestle 35-38; insulted dramatic propriety 
by introducing comic scenes: Nestle 32, 397 quoting schol. 
Androm. 32 and hypotheses to Alces¢. and Ores¢.; was guilty of 
various mannerisms such as the stereotyped prologue (an. 1197- 
1247), and linguistic tricks such as xarhyev Hyev jyev (Bacch. 1065, 
cp. Ran. 1336, 1354 f.) and ob Oedwv GéXwv or viudnv avupov 
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(Alcest. 141, 242, 521, 528, Hec. 431, 566, 608, 612, 948, 1121, 
sescenties, cp. Ran. 1082, 1334); left his chorus external to the 
play: Aristot. Poet 1456 a 26-28, Arist. A. 443 ; employed the 
deus ex machina: Nestle 398 for recent discussions. | His 
themes disgusting, ¢.g. those of Chrysippus, Aeolus, Stheneboea, 
the Cre¢ans and Cretan Women: Arist. R. 850, 1079-81, N. 1371 
ff., Nestle 33 f. and 394, who thinks Euripides stands to Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles as Ibsen to Goethe and Schiller. Arist. felt that 
the grandeur of the Aeschylean tragedy was missing because the 
religious sense of Fate (such as that which doomed the house of 
Atreus) was gone out, leaving the Phaedras and Melanippes of 
Euripides to be actuated by the secular lawless passion of ordi- 
nary sexualism. Such presentation might be true to life and yet a 
libel; for the true soul of man is more divine than his life. 
Therefore Arist. called Euripides a libellous woman-hater. 

104. If Ridgeway’s theory of the origin of the drama be cor- 
rect, viz. from the annual sacrifice and dirge celebrated at the 
tomb of the dead chieftain, may we not fancy that comedy, though 
distinct in origin, came in time to be the substitute for the games 
which followed the dirge and enlivened again the downcast spirits ? 
So, too, now the military band plays a funeral march when escort- 
ing the soldier to his grave, but a quick and lively piece on the 
return. 

108. Alcibiades’ assault on Hipponicus: Plut. AZo. 8. 

10g. Arist., like Plato, had his vision of a perfect Republic. It 
shall be no aristocracy (Av. 125 f.), nor tyrannical democracy 
either (147), but a Sans Souci (904 ff.) whence all undesirable cit- 
izens shall be excluded — hungry lyric poets, oracle-mongers, 
charlatan-scientists, government-inspectors, lobbyists (Wydicparo- 
m@dAa), father-beaters, modern musicians, and informers. Revolu- 
tionists are roasted there (1584). There shall be no demagogues ; 
only “ the best ” shall rule (R. 718-37, E. 738). 

110. Socrates not a physical philosopher in mature life: Plat. 
Apol. 19 cd, Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 11; but for his earlier studies see 
Plat. Phaed. 96 6, Xen. Conviv. 6. 6 f., Couat 294, Mind N. S. 
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18 (1909), 278 f. Hence it is believed by Ivo Bruns Das “terar. 
Portréit der Griechen (1896) 181 ff. and Meyer 4. 429 that 
in 423 B.C. Socrates was popularly supposed, and perhaps by 
Arist. also, to teach such doctrines as are put into his mouth in 
Nubes. 

tri. The cross-currents of the time: Meyer 4. 148 and 
420. | Pisander: n. on § 67, 3; for his politics see Andoc. 1. 36, 
Whibley 90, Busolt 3. 1291. | Huripides scorned demagogues : 
flec. 131-33, 254-57, Orest. 772, frgg. 194, 200, 784, 788, Nestle 
289 ff.; loved democratic Athens: Heracleidae and Suppliants, 
Nestle 283, 314; longed for peace: frg. 453 from Kvesphonees, 
Nestle 310; esteemed the middle class and the small farmer: 
Suppl. 238-45, Orest. 917-22, Nestle 299 ff. ; deplored the power 
of the orators: Ovest¢. 902-08, Med. 580-83, Hippol. 486 f., 989, 
frgg. 56, 206, 253, 439, 583, 597, Nestle 206 ff., 317 f.; vilified 
soothsayers: £7. 400, /ph. A. 520 f., 956-58, Phoen. 954-59, frg. 
795, Nestle 110 ff. | C/eon denounced Nicias: Thuc. 4. 27. 5 ; in- 
veighed against rhetoric: Thuc. 3. 38. 2-7, Meyer 4. 421 f.; was 
the accuser of Anaxagoras: Diog. Laert. 2. 12, Busolt 3. 
9. | Zuathlus (n. on § 67, 5) accused Protagoras: Diog. Laert. 9. 
54 reporting Aristotle. | Diopecthes’ law: Plut. Peric. 32, Busolt 3. 
826, P. Decharme in A/élanges Perrot (1903) 73-77: 

112. Praise of the “ good old times” is frequent: Crat. 165, 
238, 239, Telecl. 1, Arist. chiefly in the dyaves of Wud. (952-1104) 
and Ran. (895-1098, especially vv. 1014-17, 1071-73), E. 565-80, 
V. 1095, L. 274-82, 285, 665, Ec. 215-28 ; mention of Aeschylus : 
A. 10, N. 1365, frg. 153 and latter half of Aan. ,; of Myronides: 
L. 801, Ec. 303-07 ; of Phormio: E. 562, L. 804; of Phrynichus, 
tragic poet: V. 220, 269, Av. 748-50, Th. 164-67, R. 1299 f. 
(other mention being neutral). — Praise of the living or just-dead 
almost absent : Agathon: R. 84 (doubtful if praise) ; Arignotus: E. 
1278 (lauded only to contrast with Ariphrades) ; Cratinus: R. 357 
(dead) ; Dexitheus: A. 14 (contrast to Chaeris) ; Iophon: R. 73 
(doubtful); Lamachus: Th. 841, R. 1039 (dead) ; Sophocles: 
P. 531; Pericles: Eupol. 94. In Ran. 696 Athens is praised for 
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having enfranchised the slaves who fought at Arginusae. — “ Sprin- 
kles with roses”: Vué. 510. | Exceptions to universal ridicule : 
Couat 259, 265, 236. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT 


Hypothesis a’. amorvxav xré.: it may be held as certain that no 
second uées was ever played; for Aristotle made no mention of 
such production in his Avdacxadéa, as is proved by the schol. on v. 
552. Indeed Ritter, van Leeuwen, and others doubt if the poet 
ever meant to present it a second time. They think he rewrote 
the parabasis, with perhaps a few other changes, and published the 
play as an appeal from the unjust judges and the mob to the cul- 
tured and posterity — hence the use of the first person éys in the 
parabasis. Van Leeuwen Prolegg. ad Nud. VII. 

1. On sleeping outdoors see V. 68, where Philocleon sleeps 
éxi Tod tréyous. The thing is common in Greece and the Orient ; 
there is no need to assume here the use of the éxxvkAyua, as do 
Merry, Rogers, and Mazon. 

2. TO xXphpa tov vuKrav: what a monster of a night, instead of 
what a monstrous night. The chief quality of a person or thing 
becomes the substantive thought and word, the person or thing 
being then thrown into the gen. or the adjectival form. Hence 
in Engl.: that rascal of a man, your Highness, his Maesty; in 
Greek: Tvdéos Bia, oGévos "Heriwvos, ts Tyreuadxoro, deuas ’Ayapep- 
vovos, loxaorns Kapa (beloved Jocaste), dupa vipdas (dear bride), 
Bin “Hpaxdrnetn (mighty Hercules); K.-G. 1. 280. | In Arist. 76 
xpypa is thus used c. gen. as here with exclamat. écov A. 150, E. 
1219, Th. 281, R. 1278; without dcov V. 933, Av. 826, L. 83, 
1031, 1085, Pl. 894, frg. 67. | For pl. vi«res = horae nocturnae 
K.-G. 1. 18. | On Greek facility of imagination in the theatre 
(imagining night when day), see Gard.-Jev. 687, and note chil- 
dren in their games: “ Let’s play Bear’; then presto: “ Let’s 
play Fire-engine.”’ 
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4. éyS: not by any means is every éyé or ov emphatic ; but 
those at the verse-end usually are: e.g. 49, 507, 1301, A. 50, 72, 
325, 358, and often. 

5. ov av: for the freq. omission of the verb after dy see 
GMT. 227; in Arist. after odx dy or odd dy indic. is omitted in 
A. 137, N. 5, P. 907, Ec. 390; opt. in A. 966, 1035, N. 108, V. 
298, Av. 11, 816, L. 130, Pl. 924; partic. in E. 1252. The verb 
is further omitted after ovxovy dv L. 307; ri dq7’ dv N. 154, 769, 
L. 399 and Eupol. frg. 46; ri 8 ay Th. 773; os dv Ec. 735; 
other dy-connections N. 690, 1379, Av. 356, L. 113, 115, Ec. 920. 

6. Alliteration (sound-play in the initial letter): cp. 12 f., 1049, 
1376, 1407, A. 983 f., R. 829. 

7. In-moving of the Attic country-folk; Thuc. 2. 14, 2. 
16. | ote: causal, Lat. guando, guandoguidem,; A. 401, 647, E. 
Prt 22, No 7, S45, 717.1207 8474, V. $134, Po196; venta ds. 
421, Th. 707, R. 22, 1189 \ from Sobol. Syz¢. 154 f.). This usage 
runs through the language; see Nilsson 51, 75, 90, 107, 129. 
| KoAdo’ tern: final -ac was usually sounded short, as witness 
the accent, ¢.g. of rpdrelar, Avopor, AverOar (K.-Bl. 1. 320). 
Hence in daily speech it was probably elided like any short vowel, 
and for this reason in Arist. also, though not tn tragedy, whether 
falling in arsis or thesis; e.g. in inf. (N. 7, 42, 523, 550, 780, 
etc.), in rst sing. as otu’, déou’ (V. 941, 1426, P. 102, 324), in 2d 
sing. as peuvyo’ (Av. 1054), in 3d sing. as paiver’, kpeunoer’ (V. 273, 
808), in 2d sing. imv., as xapio’, Béao’ (P. 392, 906). Or -a 
may stand fast, with aphaeresis of the foll. initial, as dy@opo “yo 
A. 62, KeAntioa *kéAevov V.501. Sometimes, though rarely, crasis 
takes place, as in Syfouapa A. 325, repidpoudredBovra R. 509. 
Cp. ofu = otuo 773, and see K.-BI. 1. 238 and 223; Blaydes here. 

13. Diaeresis of the three pézpa is noticeable in varying degree : 
striking in e.g. A. 31, 199, N. 13, 47, 686, E. 100, 165, 218, P. 291, 
Av. 175, L. 884, R. 184, 608, 1203 ; less so in e.g. N. 147, 169, 
225, 651, 678, 790, 802, 854, 869, 878, 885, 1258, A. 181 ; hardly 
at all in 127, 131, 854. Cp. notes on 16, 50, and for tragedy see 
T. Goodell Class. Phil. 1 (1906), 165. 
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14. képnv wv: cp. E.580c. schol., 1121, Av. 911, 1282, Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 11. 3, Lysias 16. r8, and see Gard.-Jev. 65. 

15. tvvwpikeverar: prob. abridged from Evvwpidt-Keverar; CP. 
kopap-evpim-t-Kas (E. 18), du-popeds, oxiu-rous (N. 255) for *oxup- 
mo-rovs and see Brug. 135, Herwerden Lex. Graec. Supple. 
(1902) 5.v. TpitoKov. 

16. Equal bisection of iambic trimeter is shown by T. Goodell 
Class. Phil. 1 (1906), 145-66, to be neither infrequent nor vicious, 
as is often stated. It is effective rhetorically in pointing contrasts 
and hinting at heightened feeling. The instances in tragedy Pro- 
fessor Goodell has collected ; exx. in comedy with punctuation 
are E. 79, 671, 673, 1008, N. 16, 145.1142, 1201, 1246, P2847, 
879, Th. 186; with hiatus E. 75, N. 487, 780, 822, 1177, V. 6, P. 
588, 694, 833 ; with natural syntactic detachment A. 1027, E. 750, 
7159, N.-101; 126, 180, 212,814, -886, 1237. “See further the 
exx. Inn. On 51. 

‘18. wat: addressed to a slave, is regularly without 6; so 132, 
614, 1145 and very freq. But in familiar tone it is@ wai as in A. 
432, 1136, 1137, 1140, Plat. Men. 82 6, Symp.175 6. (InN. 87, 
1165, V. 290, etc. 6 wa? is to son, not slave.) On oc. voc. see 
J. A. Scott 4./.P. 24 (1903) and 26 (190s). 

21. dép tS: by Arist. used only in quest. (22 times), ¢.g. 494, 
787, 847. For dépe in quest. see n. on 218; for subjv., n. on 731. 

22. rot: gen. of exchange; N. 31, V. 1424, P. 848, Demos. 7. 
2g, tlat. £ys: 208 a, Xen.oC yr 3.19372) ReGen rc: 

23. kowmarias: on substantives in -éas see Curt. Stud. 9 (1876), 
and for comedy Peppler 38. Exx.: paortiyias (R. 501), oreypar- 
(L. 331), dpod- (V. 206), karv- (V. 151), cvxodavt- (E. 437), 
Twywv-, oxil-, €u-, TToyy-, etc. 

24. eexérnv: €xxdrrw is the vox propria for destruction of eyes, 
teeth, and trees! Of'eyes: A. 92, N. 124, Av 342, $83,169) 
Demos. 18. 67, 24. 140, 24. 141, Aeschin.1. 172, Luc. Zox. 24; of 
teeth : R. 548,572, Phryn. frg. 68, Septuag. Exod. 21. 27; of trees: 
Hat. 6. 37, 9. 97, Thuc. 6. 99. 3, Xen. Anad. 1. 4. 10, 2. 3. 10, 
ffeil. 6. 5. 37, Lysias 7. 11, 7. 15, 7. 24, Demos. 53. 15 (of vines). 
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26. rotr tm... rovri: cp. P. 64, Soph. O. Z. 1013. For the 
quite diff. phrase ovr’ éxetvo see n. on g85. Different also is Av. 507. 

28. wodepirrhpia : On prizes to the victors in the Panathenaea 
¢. 400 B.C. see Roberts and Gardner II no. 169 (or Dittenberger 
2, no. 668), Mommsen Fesze 85-98. Prizes for trou roAeueor pro. 
were as follows: in the single-horse race, rst prize 16 amphoras of 
oil, 2d prize 4; in the 2-horse chariot-race, 1st prize 30 am- 
phoras, 2d prize 6; for the 2 finest 2-horse chariots in the pro- 
cession 4 amphoras and tr. 

30. tl xpéos Ba pe: in Euripides rié xpéos €Ba Sapa, where xpéos 
= xpnya as often. For Euripides’ love of the terminal acc. (no 
prepos.) note in Afpol. alone vv. 36, 108, 233, 760, 782, 836, 
841, 974, 1102, 1371. 

32. éadloas: cp. Xen. Oecon. 11.18. On horses and horse- 
manship in Greece see M. H. Morgan’s translat. of Xen. zept in- 
muxys, with fine essays and notes (1893). 

35: évexupdcoer Oar : in support of the aor. -cacOa: of the Mss. see 
1141 duxdcacbu, GMT. 127, and the long list of such aorists in 
K.-G. 1. 195-97; note also the marks of old fashion in Strep- 
siades’ speech, as orws 60, Tod mammov 65, éxpivoueda 66. But in 
view of Kaehler’s note here, showing that after dyy/ in the sense 
of promising, threatening, etc., Arist. uses the fut. inf. 27 times, 
it would be but obstinate to stickle for the aorist in two places. | 
On évéxvpa and debts in general see Gard.-Jev. 539. | éresv: used 
by Arist. in quest. only ; ¢.g. 93, 820, 1502, E. 32, 733, 1246, 1392. 

39. ov 8 ovv Kabevde: 8 ody with imv. and ov (or 3d person 6, 
H, of, at) in A. 186, N. 39, V. 6, 764, 1154, Av. 56, L. 491, Th. 
612, R. 31; Aesch. Prom. 935, Hum. 226, 887 (c. potent. opt. 
pevots av); Soph. 47. 114, 961, #7. 891, O.T. 310, 669, O.C. 
1205, Zr. 329, 1157; Eur. Androm. 258, Her. Fur. 726, Rhes. 
868, etc. The pronoun to us seems hardly to admit emphasis ; 
- seen. on 4 and 1364. Cp. also py ov ye L. 189. 871. 

39. to’ én: practically an adverb, as if ioOdr, like dyAovort, it 
ignores syntax of dru, though sometimes qualified by «d, od¢’, or 
roor ; P. 373, Av. 1408, Th. 12, Pl. 183, 889. Adverbial also is 
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(ed) of dru in A. 555, N. 1175, V. 1348, P. 365, 1296, etc. Sobol. 
Synt. 120. Cp. also as doxets 881, ov go? ows (0d) 802, Bav- 
pactos-doos, ireppves-ws, and the like; K.-G. 2. 353 f. and 415. 

40. els thy kebadqv: cp. A. 833, P. 1063, Pl. 526, 651, Plat. 
Euthyd. 283 e, Demos. 18. 290, 19. 130. 

4t. ee: in Arist. c. opt. E. 404, 618, L. 940, 974, Th. 1050, 
Ec. 947; c. indic. N. 24, Ec. 938; c. odedov (-es, -e) N. 41, V. 
731, P. 1068. R. 1382. Only three of these instances occur in 
dialogue verse (iambic trim.), viz. L. 940 (spoken by Kinesias the 
poet) and N. 24 and 41 (in the mouth of the old rustic); the 
other exx. are in lyric verse, dactylic hexam., or quoted from 
Euripides. In accord with this, ¢/@e is certainly rare in Attic prose. 
Indind+itonly in Xen: Alem. 1.2.46, LJelln 4a i. 6S; and Piak 
Phaedr. 227 ¢. «0 aedov (-es, -e) I do not find at all outside of 
poetry. Here therefore Streps. seems to fall into the tragic style 
of Euripides, who uses «i@e very frequently. 

46. Meyaxdéous: for the family tree see J. Kirchner Prosopo- 
graphia Attica (1903) 2. 53; in part as follows: 

eae (¢. 633 B.C.) 


*ADAxpewy 3 
MeyaxAys 
KAeobevys* ‘Inoxparns 
MeyaxAns MeyaxaAys 
Acivopayn + Krewwias Meyaxdys 
"AAKLBiadns * Meyakdjjs 4 
Notes: ' Hence the family name Alcmaeonidae. 2% The Reformer 508/7 
B.C. 3The great Traitor. Contemporary with the Clouds and men- 


tioned by the comic poets (see Kock 1, 418 and 704) and by Thuc. 1. 126. 12. 
See also C.I.A. 1. 122-24 and 148-50. Schol. on Pind. Pyth. 7 says that he 


won an Olympic victory with chariot 436 B.c. Perhaps he is 6 Kowovpas in 
Ach, 614. ; 
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48. €yxexoutrupwpéevnv : cp. 800, Ach. 614. Schol. here: gore 8& 
“Eperpiaxdv 1d ovopa. avty dé éyapyiOn Ileototpatw értyeipynoavte 
tupavveiv. Hence she must have been a daughter of the 2d 
Megacles in the above table (Hdt. 1. 60). But Lex. Vindobon. 
60 says of her: nv pyrnp MeyaxXéous, Kat “AAKpLatwvos yuvn. Hence 
the modern uncertainty, so great that Wilamowitz denies her 
existence (Avzisz. und Athen i. 111). 

50. Itemizing diaeresis, as in 661, 1131, A. 31, V. 676 f. 
(anap. tetram.); cp. N. 212, 761 for probably a like meditative 
delivery. 

51. One word exactly fills the 2d half of the verse. Of this 
there are 28 exx. in the first three plays. But in only 14 of them 
is there any likelihood of a medial caesura between the two halves. 
Such likelihood is underscored in the following: A. 37, 63, 87, 
161, 194, 368, 374, 526, 603, 605, 871, 1089, 1176; E. 18, 37, 
62, 175, 611, 1152, 1155, 1157, 1168, 1370; N. 15, 51, 166, 730, 
TAT: 

54. av épackov: “iterative dv,” GMT. 162; a colloquial usage 
found over 50 times in Arist., not at all in Hom., Hes., Pind., 
Aesch., twice in Soph. (Phz/. 290, 443), once in Eur. (Phoen. 401), 
six times in Hdt., once in Thuc. (1. 71. 3), here and there in 
Xen. See R. C. Seaton Class. Rev. 3 (1889), 343. Exx. in.this 
play c. impf. indic. 54, 855, 979, 981 (?), 1385; c. aor. indic. 977, 
1382, 1384, 1385. 

57- mérnv AXdxvov: if original with Arist., the metaphor was soon 
borrowed ; see Plat. com. ffg. 190 dévncopon oriABny (an earthen 
vessel) ris py roris. Cp. ddypayos (big-eating, full-grown) 
applied not only to dywworys imos by Pherecr. 197 and to trrwy 
Cedyos in official inscriptions (e.g. Dittenberger 2, p. 489), but, also 
to Adyvos by Alcaeus com. 21 and to tpijpys by Lysias (frg. 103 
Bait.-Sauppe). 

58. KAdys: 20 get cuffed or some other cause for weeping; so 
1415, 1418, 1436, 1439, A. 822, 827, V. 440, etc. ; espec. freq. in 
the fut. kAavoe: and kAavoera as a threat, as at 933, P. 255, 532, etc. 

59. rév OpvadAlSov: “partitive” gen., regularly c. art. as in 
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French: “ Donnez-moi du pain”; A. 184, 805, V. 239, P. 30, 
258, 772, 960, 962, 1102, IIIT, 1136, 1145, 1169, Av. 357, R. 
1263 (K.-G. 1. 345). Cp. gen. after rapatpoyo, rapecOiw in E. 
1026, P. 415, R. 988. 

60. émws: in place of és temporal belongs to Ionic prose (oxws) 
and to tragedy. It is found only here in Arist., perhaps as befit- 
ting the old-time farmer. Sobol. Syvt. 154 notes ézdre for dre in 
the mouth of another rustic, Dicaeopolis (Ach. 1g), and ézeé 
temporal in frg. 403. Cp. further drws dvwratw (= ds dv.) in P. 
207 (as dros c. superlat. in Theogn. 427, Aesch. Agam. 600, 605, 
1350, etc.), and dzws in final clauses in tragedy, Thuc., and Xen. 
(GMT. 313. 2). | vids obroct: no article is needed when the 
demonstrat. really points to something present herve or there ; 
A. 130, 187, 960, 1049, E. 1177, 1181, V. 262. So 60/ in A. 908, 
V. 1132, L. 1072, Ec. 27, and dde A. 336, 454, 810, 985, E. 1166, 
etc. These exx. show that the demonstrat. does not tend, in 
Arist. at least, to take position after the substantive, as is stated by 
K.-G. 1. 629. 

63. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 58, where it is the mother who names one 
of her daughters. 

65. tot mwammov: ‘from his grandfather,” the gen. being the 
tatpikn mra@ots. ‘Die spatere prosa kann das nicht mehr sondern 
muss praepositionen, dd, in “Ias und xowvi auch émi, dem genetiv 
zusetzen” (Wilamowitz Eur. Herac. 31). Exx. of grandfather’s 
name held by grandson are to be seen in Av. 283, Thuc. 6. 54. 6, 
Plato Lach. 179 a, Parm. 126 c, Theag. 130 a, Demos. 39. 27, 57- 
37, and in the genealogy of Aristophanes, Sophocles, Pericles, 
Cleisthenes, Alcibiades, Nicias, and the elder Thucydides. 

66. éxpivépeOa: for the sense Zo dispute, guarrel, see Eur. Med. 
609, Hdt. 3. 120, Menand. Zfitr. 529 (Korte) and cp. évaxpivopat 
Hdt. 9. 56, duaxpivouar Hdt. 9. 58; also the comic derivation 
of his name given by Agoracritus in £g. 1258 év rH dyopa yap 
Kptvopevos €Bookdunv. | T@ Xpéve: adverbial and with art., as here, 


in 865, 1242, V. 460, frg. 198; but it is common without art., and 
regularly so in Aesch. 
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69. méAw: often means the Acropolis, for the Athenians ; Thuc. 
2. 15. Used in Arist. in this sense it omits the art. if a prepos. is 
present ; ¢.g. eis rodw L. 302, 912; mpdos wodw L. 288; év roda 
E. 267, L. 245; €« rodews E. 1093. See Starkie on Vesp. 492 for 
Aristophanic usage of article with rédus, dyopd, mvvE, dypds, etc. 

70. Meyaxdéns: whether the poet should or should not con- 
tract the nomin. of proper names in -«Aéys into -xA#s (as in prose) 
depended upon his metrical needs. In Arist. no contraction takes 
place if the 4th syllable from the end is short —hence always 
Tlepi-, Sodo-, ‘Iepo-, Hevo-, Wiro-, Xapi-kAéys ; but it does take place 
if this syllable is long — hence ‘Hpa-, @epuoro-kAfjs. K.-Bl. 1. 432 
Anm. 6, Kock on £g. 283, Speck 34. | §ver(S éxov: opportunities 
were by this time rare for the old families of nobility to appear in 
the elegant costume of Marathonian days (Thuc. 1. 6). Alcibia- 
des and his like might wear outlandish sandals, a trailing robe 
and long hair, but the sansculottic masses of Cleon’s time were 
against it. See Neil on £g. 967, Athen. 534 ¢, 512 dc. 

71. pév odv: not continuative as in 66, but corrective (zmo vero) 
as in 221, 1086, 1112, 1454; =p adda (Av. 109), pa Ad’ ddd 
(Pl. 22, where see van Leeuwen). | $eAAéws: probably not a proper 
name as in L. and S., but any stony mountain-slope, such as that 
of Hymettus, where soil is thin and pasturage scant. Harpocr. : 
Ta TETPwON Kal aiyiBora ywpia pedr€as ExdAovr. 

72. évnppévos: enwrapped in, seems to be the Ionic and poetic 
vox propria when one is clad in any sort of skin (&:p6épay, Acovrjy, 
mapdaAjv, veBpida, vaxos, etc.) ; so Av. 1250, R. 434, Ec. 80, frgg. 
65, 253, Eur. Jon 1490, Hdt. 7. 69, Luc. Zim. 6, Bacch. 1, Herc. 
1. Cp. ér-appevos Hdt. 1. 199, 8. 105. 

74. karéxee: regarded as imperf. in K.-Bl. 2. 570. 

76. Sapovlos: cp. P. 541, Pl. 675. Alex. 167 (K. 2. 358) otvos 
yépwv Saipovins. So dapdva P. 588. Adjectives were fortified 
-not only by the colorless adverbs zavv, o¢odpa, pdda, but by others 
of (originally) definite meaning, just as German uses adverbially 
furchtbar, tichtig, riesig. Such were devéis, icxupds, TedEws, 
drexvas, émeixds, imeppvds, Oavpacras, Garpaciws, Karas. Cp. 
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also adverbial phrases such as ddaroy as (dpdvpos Av. 428), 
dpyaréov ds (copds V. 1279), breppuds ds (AcvKorANOns Ec. 386). 
For a complete study see Schwab 482-495. 

80. eSirmisiov: a coaxing diminutive in friendly tone; so 
EavOiduov R. 582, Anuidvoy E. 726, 1199, Eppydiov P. 382. Others 
carry contempt as Bowridiov A. 872, Aapaximmiov A- 1207 ; and 
others are meant to be comically impudent and quite improbable 
except in the play, as Swxpariduv (N. 222, 237, 746), Eipumidiov 
(A. 404, 475). See Peppler.20=27. 

82. t8o00: means (1) ¢heve / used when doing what is requested : 
255, 635, 825, and often ; (2) see here / used when repeating some 
word or phrase of another to deride it: 818, 872, 1469, E. 87, 
344, 703, etc. ; (3) “herve, when handing or bringing something to 
some one: A. 434, 470, E. gog, 1166, V. 805, 851, etc. It is 
stressed by an added ye: 818, 1469, E. 87, L. 441, etc. 

83. TloceSé rovrovi : so in 1478 there is an appeal to the statue 
of Hermes, and in V. 875, Th. 748, Pherecr. 87, Eur. Phoen. 631 
to Apollo ®otBos or ’Aytevs. 

84. ph pol ye: the same phrase and with no verb 433, V. 1179, 
1400, L. 922, Plat. Aipparch. 229 ¢, wynkér Euovye R. 14073; with 
verb E. 19. Cp. without ye or verb A. 345 py por mpddacw, 
Pherecr. 67 py por daxovs, Alex. 127 py tpodaces evtadOad pot, 
Demos. 4. 19 uy wor mupiovs Eévous, Arist. Av. 145 pndapds Hiv 
mapa THY OdAratrav, L. 938 pw “pe ye, Plat. Protag. 318 6 pi ovtus, 
331 ¢ py por, Men. 74 a un po ovtws. Soph. Ant 577 wy tprBas 
ért. Cp. @fra 196, 267 pyr ye. 

86. dévrws: a word coming in probably from philosophic discus- 
sion on 76 é6v Being, and ra dvta. Note Gorgias’ treatise rep rod 
py ovros. In Arist. it is found at N. 86, 1271, V. 997, R. 189, 
Ec. 786, Pl. 82, 286, 289, 327, 403, 581, 836, 960, frg. 586, E. 
177 (doubtful) ; in Aesch., Soph., and Thuc. not at all, in Eur. a 
few times, in Antiphon once (2 8 10), in Hdt. once (7. 143. 6), in 
Plato often, in Demos. 4 times, Aeschin. 6 times, but in no other 
orators. 


go. Aye 8: 89 c. imv. very common, e.g. with Aé€ov 340; 
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dye 478, 636, 775; «imé 500, 652, 683, 748, 778, 1410; dpovrie 
700 ; pepe 940, 1088. 

94-  Wuxév: from Aristot. De Anima 1. 2 we learn what various 
philosophers up to this time had held the soul to be ; ¢.g. Democri- 
tus wip, Thales xivyrixov tua motive principle, Diogenes of Apollonia 
anp, Heraclitus dvaOvpiacrs fiery vapour, Hippo vésup, Critias aipa. 

96. mvyeds: Hippon’s oven-doctrine of the heavens is put into 
the mouth also of the learned Meton, Av. roor. 

97. Gv@paxes : for Heraclitus’ comparison of men to dvOpaxes see 
Sext. adv. Math. 7. 29 f. in Ritter and Preller § 41 or Diels 64. 

98. Against this identification of Socrates and sophists in both 
theory and practice see the protests of Xen. (AZem. 1. 2. 31) and 
Plato (Afol. 23 @). 

IOI. dpovtisrat: were attacked by the comic poets it would 
seem almost by concert. On the same day with the Clouds were 
exhibited Kévvos by Amipsias and IIvrivy by Cratinus. In Hvurivyn 
Chaerephon figured as a “ dirty man and poor” (adxpnpos Kal révys, 
schol. Plat. 331 Bekker) ; in Kévyos the chorus was made up of 
gpovtictait. (See n. on 179.) By whomsoever originated the 
name ¢povriarys stuck to Socrates as a stinging word of contempt. 
Xen. Conviv. 6. 6, 7. 2, Mem. 4. 7. 6, Plato Apol. 18 6. | wadol te 
xaya0ot: the aristocrats of Athens took to themselves the names 
Kadol Kayabot, ecOdoi, xpnorot, yevvaior, dpurror, BéAtiaToL, Se€sol, 
OALyou, ertetKeis, yywpywor, éripaveis, evzropot, eddaiuoves. The masses 
(“‘ poorer class,” “ baser sort,” “‘riff-raff ”’) were ot roAAot, 76 AN O0s, 
movnpot, mevntes, xelpous. See ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath., Aristot. Ath. 
Pol. Neil’s Eguites, App. Il. Such being the case, it is only in 
ridicule that Arist. here applies the noble term to Socrates and his 
friends. 

102. alBot: oyerAtacpod dyAwrixdv éripbeypa mapa Awpredorv 
(Bekker Anecd. 360. 11). At present it is found only in Arist. to 
->mark disgust and derision always except in Av. 1342; viz. A. 189, 
E. 957, N: 102, 829, 906, V. 37, 973, 1338, P. 15, 544, 1291, Av. 
610, 1055, 1342. Cp. the variants aiBo.Bot P. 1066, iaBot E. 
891, V. 1338. 
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104. Xawpepdv: 144-146, 156, 503, 831, 1465, 1505, V. 1408, 
1412, Av. 1296, 1564, frgg. 291, 539, 573, Crat. 202, Eupol. 165, 
239, Com. Adesp. 26, Xen. Mem.1. 2. 48, 2. 3. 1, Plat. Apol. 208, 
and as interlocutor, in Gorg. and Charm. 

105. vimov: perhaps a word persisting in common speech, if 
not often emerging in written language. It has recently turned 
up in Menand. Zfi¢r. 28 (Korte). But for this fact, we might have 
taken it as one of Strepsiades’ old-time words ; for it occurs no- 
where else in Arist. exc. in dactylic hexameter (P. 1063). Seen. 
on 868. 

106. a@Adirwv: as here 176, 648, E. 1359, V. 301, P. 477, 636. 
Cp. ra oiria E. 575, pala A. 732, Booey for tpépev 331- 

108. et. . . ye: when the verb is omitted in the main clause (espe- 
cially if negative), almost invariably ye appears in the subordinate 
clause (Sobol. Syu¢. 136) ; e.g. A. 60, 137, 296, 619, 966, E. 961, 
N. 108, V. 299, 1256, etc., Eur. Jon. 961, Lph. 7. 866, Phoen. 1347. 

109. daciavots: Athen. 386 7-87 f.; V. Hehn Wanderings 
of Plants and Animals, Engl. transl. (1888) 274. | Aewyépas: V. 
1269, Eupol. 44, Plat. 106, Andoc. t. 17, 1. 22 and throughout, 
Athen. 387 a, schol. here. 

110. dvOpdrwv: Cc. superlat. = ravrwv = in the world; Schwab 
433- | uot: in form and posit. hints at para-tragedy ; cp. Aesch, 
Suppl. 602 pidrtar’ ayyéAwv époi, Cho. 1051, Soph. ZZ, 1126, Eur. 
Fippol. 1333. 

112 ff. Diog. Laert. 9.52: mp@ros épy (Protagoras) 8v0 Adyous 
civa Tept TavTos TpaypaTos avTiKeyévovs dAANAOLs ; Eur. frg. 189, 
Xen. Oecon. 11. 25, Plat. Apol. 18 4, 19 4, 23 d, Isoc. 10. 1 ff., Aristot. 
TAAI2 20201, ACs DIU. 30. 

120. twméas: see briefly G. Gilbert Constitutional Antiquities, 
Engl. transl. (1895) 320-24, or in full A. Martin Les Cavaliers 
Athéniens (1886), a book of 588 pages. 

‘123. és képaxas: €s is the fixed form of the prepos. in this 
phrase ; K.-Bl. 2. 248, Sobol. Praepos. 38. Hence the verb cxopa- 
KiCa. 


124. pe: sc. ovra. The partic. usually present after mepiopa 
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(GMT. 148, 885) is at times omitted, as also after ruyxdvw, Siatedd, 
aig Odvopa, dpe. 

126. With the spirit of Streps., who will not admit that he is 
“down,” cp. that of the Marathonian heroes (E. 571-73) and of 
Pericles (Plut. Peric. 8). | ot8 éys: nor will I etther, no more will 
Z (yield than you). | wecdv ye: prostrate, beaten, ye stressing the 
preceding word as usual. I cannot think it has occult connection 
with d\Aa . . . wevror, nor in general with other groups such as xat 
Hy, Od pay, ov pévro, } pyv, GAA wyv— as the incautious might 
gather from Neil’s Zguites p. 194. Cp. N. 53, V. 231, 268, 548, 
Av. 639, R. 1198. 

127. &Ada: five dAAa’s in five successive verses! They mean 
adverse winds and a chopping sea in the speakers’ hearts. 

130. oxtvSaddpous: cp. R. 819, opireipara R. 819, taparpiopara 
R. 881, cxapepnopoi R. 1497, and infra 320 AerroAoys, crevorccyG. 

131. tywv: keep on, continue to; so 509, A. 341, L. 945, Th. 
A7s052, KR. 202, 512, 524, Ec. 853, 1151, Crat. 195, Eubul. 107. 
6 (K. 2. 201%, Plat. Huthyd. 295 ¢, Gorg. 490 ¢, 497 @, Phaedr. 
236 e, Hdt. 3. 52, Luc. carom. 24, Pseudosoph. 1. The limita- 
tions of the idiom seem to be (1) that it is colloquial, (2) always 
in nomin. sing. except once (Arist. Th. 473), (3) always with a 
verb in 2d sing. except here and Ec. 853, (4) always in disap- 
proval, and most common with Anpets, pAvapets, or a verb of 
hesitation, K.-G. 2. 62. 

131 f. rl... oxi xérrw: Why am I not knocking, why not at it 
already, why delay knocking ? So the present after r/é od in A. 359, 
E. 1207, L. 1103, 1160, Plat. Protag. 311 a, Lysis 211d. Distin- 
guish such from the aorist after r/ od in A. 592, V. 213, L. 181, 
906, 1161, frg. 466, and in many exx. from many authors collected 
in K.-G. 1. 165 ; for the significance of the aor. see n. on 174. 

132. waStov: the usual formula is zat wat (N. 1145, A. 395, 
1097 f., 1118 f., V. 1307, Av. 57, R. 464). The dimin. here is 
neither in coaxing nor contempt (see 80 n.), but due to the needs 
of the metre, so Peppler 31. Blaydes on Plut. 227 collects nearly 
a hundred exx. of diminutt. in -idvoy, 
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137. Socrates as an intellectual midwife ; Plat. Zheae?. 149 a, 
150 ¢. 

138. rndod: probably a bit of Euripidean vocabulary. from 
Theognis to Theocritus he alone seems to have used it (Cyed. 
689, frg. 884), unless we except two tragic adespota (77, 94 N.). 

I41. @Oappdv: c. imv. very common; 422, 427, 436, 990, V. 
388, 547, P. 159, R. 7, 1005. Cappyoas E. 623, Av. 461, 1512. 
The imy., Odppe is used only seldom with another imv., though 
often alone. | ¢y® obroct: the deictic obroo/ with the first personal 
pronoun, as here, in A. 367, E. 1098, L. 94, Pl. 868. 

145. This flea-jump satire stuck in the memory. .See Xen. 
Conviv. 6. 8, Luc. Prom. 6, Philopat. 12. For modern flea-jump 
measurement see Revue des Deux Mondes for 1867, p. 542 (Mar. 
'.15). The writers on Sahvary Glands, etc., obtained. master’s 
degrees at Cornell University in rg02 and 1905. | adoro: so in 
RV.; not addorrto. 

150. to dS: biped is the beetle also in Pax 7. 

153. Tis Aerréryntos: Causal gen. with or without art. after an 
exclamat., as in 364, 818,925, 1476, A. 64, 67, 87, 1205, 1210, E. 
FAA, 350, V. 261, P. 238, 230, Av. 61, 222, 205,, 1igz. Leao7 
Ec. 787, Pl. 389, 1126-32. K.-G. 1. 389. | ppevav: by the time 
of Arist. @pyv was alien to plain prose except in the phrase 
vovs Kal ppeves, as in L. 432, Th. 291, R. 535. In the 27 other 
passages where Arist. uses the word, all but this present are either 
lyrical or clearly in parody or para-tragedy. Hence here too tragic 
tone is probably intended. W. G. Rutherford Mew Phrynichus 
(1881) 9. 

154. ri 87 av: for ellipse of verb after ay see n. on 5. Cp. 
also ellipse after r/ djra A. rot, P. 859, 863. 

157. How insects “ with no larynx or lungs and hence properly 
no voice (@wvy)” can make noises, was a question that Aristot. 
took up (Hist. of Animals 4. 9. 2 = 535 4). 

158. kata 16 ordpa: KaTd = via, as in V. 141 (tpqpa), Av. 1208 
(wtdas), Plato Rep. 359 d (Ovpidas), Zimae. 79 ad (fivas), Thuc. 
4. 48. 2 (Bvpas), 4. 67. 3 (rvAas).— This acoustical quest. is a 
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satire on the physics and physiology of the day. For the guesses 
on sound and hearing see ps.-Plut. Moralia go2 4, go1 /, or bet- 
ter, Diels 177. 20 (for Empedocles), 325. 4 (Anaxagoras), 344. 31 
(Diogenes of Apollonia), 336. 6 (Archelaos) ; or see Ritter and 
Preller s.v. axon in the index. 

I61. 8d Aerrod xré.: cp. Hippocr. Aphor. 7. 51 (vol. 4. 592 
Littré) explaining a sneeze: izepyéerar ody 6 dnp 6 evedv, Popéee 
dé, dre dua orevod 7 dieSodos airod eorw. 

162. et@¥: c. gen. = straight towards, Epic used i6vs, Hdt. 
ids. Of the form «d6v I find but 23 exx. in the Indices —15 in 
comedy, 5 in Plato (Ast), the other 3 in Thuc. 8. 88, 8. 96, Xen. 
ffell. 1. 4. 11. Lyric poetry, tragedy, and the orators are with- 
out it (exc. once in Eur. Aippol. 1197?). Hence ei63 would 
Seem to be colloquial. In Arist.: E. 254, N. 162, P. 68, 77, 
gor, S19, Av. 1421, Ec: 835, frgg. 161, 656; Eupok 47, 183, 
304, Pherecr. 110, Epicrat. ro (K. 2. 286). H. Richards’ article 
in Class. Rev. 15 (1901), 442 ff. (holding that ed6¥ c. gen. in Attic 
prose was, as a rule, only a synonym of éis, ds, éwi, or mpds, with 
no such definite notion as s¢vazght for) 1 hold to be abortive. 

165. The oddAmyé-notion Arist. could have got from Pigres’ 
Batracho-myo-machia 199 kat tore Kdvwres peydrdas odAmvyyas 
éxovres | dewvdv €odArvyfay rod€euov KTirov. 

169. 8 ye: see Neil’s Lguites p. 191, and my note in Selections 
Jrom Plato on Apol. 22 d, Append. 

170 f. For the Thales-incident see Plat. Zheaet.174 a. Soc- 
rates dissuaded from overmuch astronomy (Xen. Jem. 4. 7. 4-6), 
which was rather the pride of Hippias the Elean (Plat. Protag. 
318 ¢, Hipp. Maj. 285 4c. Plato prob. has this passage in mind 
in Rep. 529 4 ¢ (dvw Kexnves, and é& trrias véewv év yp), where see 
J. Adam. 

174. foOmv: J “ke, ze. Greek aorist = Engl. present. So 
~yaOnv in 1240, E. 696, P. 1066, Av. 570, 880; ebavpaca N. 185 ; 
eyekaca E. 696, eddxpysa Av. 540; éxdpyv Av. 1743. So also in 
tragedy the aorist of verbs of emotion and its result (as 7Ayyoa, 
ékAavoa, dréxtvaa), of approving (as éryvera or yveca, edeEduny), 
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of bidding, advising, and giving oath (as erov, bretrov, mapyveca, 
KaTwmoca, dmwpooa); exx.: Aesch. Pers. 224, 844, 1000, Cho. 
887, Soph. 47. 99, 536, £2 668, 1322, 1479, Phil. 1289, 1314, 
1434, Eur. Adcest. 1095, Androm. 421, 785, 1234, El. 248, 622, 
644, Hec. 1276, Hel. 330, 664, 668, 673, Hippol. 614, Lph. A. 440, 
469, 509, 655, 874, Lph. 7. 862, 1023, 1161, fon 1614, Cycl. 266, 
Med. 272, 707,791, Orest. 1516, 1672, Suppl. 1161, 1171, Troad. 
53, 718. — This same “dramatic” or “instantaneous ’’ aorist for 
Engl. present is seen largely in other verbs; see Arist. N. 820, E. 
209, 1368, 1372;, Aesch, 770m. 131,°277, 401, 773; 2275..0 72, 
Soph. £7. 677, Eur. Hel. 348, Hl. 215, Her. Fur. 174, LHippol. 
846, Zroad. 887, 1046, Phoen. 679. K.-G. 1. 163 f. — It would 
be well to win ome point of view and ome explanation for this 
“dramatic” aor., the question-aor. after ré od (see n. on 131 f.), 
the Homeric aor. in comparisons, the “ gnomic,” the “ empirical,” 
the “ general description,” and the “ future” aor. (GS. 255-263, 
GMT. 60-62, 154-158). That explanation is perhaps as follows : 

The Greek language has but few finite forms of any verb which 
merely zame the action. ‘They are usually clogged with temporal 
additions, and give a picture of the action as one that is or was 
or will be gorng on. When therefore the Greeks needed the verb- 
act stripped of time (d-dpueros) yet embodied in person and num- 
ber, their inflectional wealth encumbered them. AapBdvw = “I 
am taking,” not “I take”; é\aBov gives the notion “take,” but 
throws it back in time to “ took.’ — How then say in Greek “I take 
coffee daily,” “Thanks,” “ He writes a good hand,” “Why not 
knock?” “Murder!” “ Faint heart never erects a trophy’’? 
Either by using the present tense — which the Greeks also use — 
or idiomatically (shutting ear to augment) the aorvis¢; hence for the 
above sentences respectively, é\aBov, érnveca, eypawe, exoa, drw- 
AoperGa (Arist. Ach. 333), éornoe. This refusal to hear the 
augment, this recognition of merely the verb-notion in the aorist- 
stem (especially easy in 2d aor. roots, as AaB-, puy-, pay-, etc.) 
was the easier because of the very large use of this d-dpuoros (or 
time-unlimited) stem in all other moods beside the indicative. 
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(Observe also that in exclamatory passion the Greeks fled from 
the finite forms to the acc. c. inf.; see n. on 268.) For exx. of 
the “ gnomic ”’ aorist see n. on 350; for theory of its origin, Carl 
Mutzbauer Die Grundlagen der gr. Tempuslehre (1893) 35, with 
review of the book by D. B. Monro, Class. Rev. 8 (1894., 34 in 
complete agreement with Mutzbauer; G. Herbig /ndog. Forsch. 
6 (1896), 249 ff. espec. 261 ff.; H. Melzer Jndog. Forsch. 17 
(1904), 239 f.; M. Bréal AZém. de la Société de ling. 11 (1900), 
278-80 ; K. Brugmann Verglerchende Gram. (1903) 2. 574. The 
older view of the gnomic aor. (a sample past instance) is still 
maintained by K.-G. 1. 159, and P. Cauer Grammatica Militans? 
(1903) rot. 

176. éradapnocaro: a rare word; Eur. frg. 918 N., Xen. Cyr. 4. 
3. 17, Arist. A. 659 (in parody), P. 94 (probable parody of Eurip- 
ides Bellerophon), and here. The Indices report no further use. 
TraArdpol = wnxavat in V. 645. ° 

177-179. Teuffel-Kaehler read zadaiorpas for tpamelys in 177, 
and rpazreé€ns for radaiotpas in 179. 

178. SaPArnv: may some of the mystification lie in this instru- 
ment? Also in the hocus-pocus of Meton, Av. 1003, it plays a 
part. 

179. Cloak-stealing being easy, like modern arson, was severely 
punished, viz. by death (Xen. AZem. 1. 2. 62, Demos. 24. 114, 
Aristot. Problems 29. 14); Eupol. 361 charges also the pilfering of 
a wine-ladle against Socrates. Though thieving was a common 
charge of the comic poets, and should have been discredited, yet 
probably some of Socrates’s judges twenty-four years later may 
have fancied they had caught the thief at last. So to this day 
many Southerners believe that Benjamin Butler did steal spoons in 
New Orleans during the Civil War. | For the similarity in sound 
of o and v see K.-Bl. 1. 53, Brugmann 48. In the 3d cent. B.c. 
Boeotians wrote fuxéa for oix/a, xadv for xadoi. | The suggestion in 
the text-notes, that the pun Ooipariov-Ouparov was inserted at the 
last moment, has something in its favour, if we recall the impromptu 
nature of comedy from its very origin. The same account must be 
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given of Zecd. 1158 f., and also of Vesp. 1025-1028, if van Leeu- 
wen is right in dating the [éAes of Eupolis as competing with 
Vespae. Miiller-Striibing makes a like claim for Ach. 593-618 
(on which see Busolt 3. 1058). | The comic poets often pitched 
naturally on the same subjects at the same or about the same time, 
e.g. on Socrates in 423 B.c., Arist.in /Vwd. and Amipsias in Kovvos ; 
on Hyperbolus in 421, Eupolis in Mapixas, Leuco in Pparepes, 
Arist. in Pax, on Melanthius in 421, Arist. in Pax, Leuco in ®pa- 
repes ; on Pisander in 414, Arist. in Av., Phrynichus in Movorpomos ; 
on Cleophon in 405, Arist. in Ran., Plato in KAeopov ; on com- 
parative excellence of poets in 405, Arist. in Raz., Phrynichus in 
Motca ; on a sans-souci life in 414, Arist. in Av., Phrynichus in 
Movorporros. 

180. éxetvos: the famous; cp. 534, A. 708, K.-G. 1. 650. 

181. dvioas: very common; 506, 635, 1253, V. 30, 202, 398, 
847, 1158, etc. Cp. on the one hand @arrov c. imv., on the 
other the large use of adjectives temporal and local for adverbs, as 
oKOTalos, TplTAlos, OUTOS, ée7LBwptos. 

183. padyra: like verbs in -aw expressing bodily malady, 
many are formed of a comic nature for mental ailments, or to in- 
dicate a strong or inordinate passion for a thing, as in our 
“ school-fever,” “ music-mad,” “stage-struck.” Thus like 6¢6aA- 
pudw, rUO-, iAvyy-, TKoTOdiidw, are formed yepovridw fo get the old-age 
malady, BerBixiaw to have the spinning-fever, weXdo-vixiaw to have 
the Niky-dilly-dallies (Av. 640); others, indicating desire for a 
thing, are orparnyidw, orovdapxidw (office-secking passion), Bavaridw 
(enamoured of death), pactiyaw (to be pining for a whipping, to 
want a whipping). For -waw verb-lists see Blaydes here or L. 
Siitterlin Verba Denominativa in Altgr. (Strassburg, 1891) 29-39. 

183. For presentation of a scene in the aiAy of a house Kock 
on Pherecr. frg. 67 cites A. 1123, E. 997 f., 1164, V. 853, P. 1o2z, 
Th. 726, Pl. 624, Arist. frg. 530. For the manner of changing the 
scene here I combine the opinions of Albert Miiller Berd. phii. 
Woch. for 1900, col. 924 and K. Zacher same journal for 1900, 
col. 70. For a like rolling back on revolving side-columns in the 
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old fifth cent. theatre, cp. Th. 279 (van Leeuwen) and Aesch. 
Lum. 64. 

186. rots é IIvdov: see Thuc. 4. 41. 1, 5. 24. 2. | Aakwvixois : 
adjectives in -txdés derived from names of people or countries are 
rarely applied to persons. See C. W. Peppler 4. /. P. 31 (1910), 
428 ff. 

188. BodBovs : cp. the comic account by Epicrat. 11 (K. 2. 287) 
o half century later of the study of the pumpkin by the pupils of 
Plato. 

IQI. rt yap: in such quest. yap is adv., not conjunct., still almost 
the original y’ dp(a), wel. So K.-G. 2. 335 f. | éykeubdres: dend- 
ing over forwards (Thesm. 236, Thuc. 4. 4. 2); dva-Kintw is fo 
bend backwards (Thesm. 230). 

192. épeBo-SipSor: Cp. ava-dupay, €x-Sipay, and pynxavo-, tpaypato-, 
dixo-dcpys, and Herod. AZim. 3. 54 aorpo-didys. 

196. phmw ye: So 267, A. 176, E. 960 (px dpra 7H ye), 1100. 

198. mpos tov dépa: 727 the air, Cp. mpos (Tov) nAvov 771, V. 772, 
PesO7, Hci164,.irg.603 ; apos (70) wep A. 751, V. 773, P. 1131; 
mpos Thy aifpiav Th. 1oo1, Pl. 11293; pos etdAny fre. 6273; pos 
Avxvov P. 692; mpods tTHy ceAnvynv Andoc. 1. 38; pds TO pds tnfra 
632. 

200. mpds t&v Oedv: mpos c. gen. in adjuration is used by Arist. 
chiefly, by Demos. always, in entreaty, command, or question ; 
only once in affirmation and that in a parody on Eur. (frg. 51). 
Beside zpos t@v Gey (the most frequent) Arist. uses mpos Oedv, 
mpos (tod) Atds, (rv) yovdrwv, THs “Eorias, aidods, tis yhs, THs 
deEtds, tay kpeOv. Exx. in lVud.: 314, 366, 481, 784, 1103. 
Sobol. Praepos. 179. 

201. dorpovopia: the first appearance of the word. It is 
defined in Plat. Gorg. 451 ¢. Its use in navigation nobody called 
in question (Xen. Alem. 4. 7. 4, Plat. Rep. 527 @); but when it 
- ventured to establish the material of the heavenly bodies (sun a 
stone, etc.) the people’s view of it was probably expressed in Arist. 
Nub. 1506 f., Xen. Mem. 4. 7. 6, Eur. frg. 913. See Plat. Legg. 
966-67, Plut. Vic. 23. 3 f. 
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203. wétepa: (or wdrepov) omits the alternate quest. also in V. 
498, Av. 104, 427, R. 69, 1052, 1141, 1455, as in Plato. K.-G. 2. 
532. | On Athenian cleruchs and their land see Starkie on Ves. 
715, Gard.-Jev. 602; on the Lesbian distribution, Thuc. 3. 50.: 2. 

204. odk adda: 258, 482, 498, 898, and very often. Cp. yKuor’ 
GAAG 316, 380; pa Av’ ddAAa 330, 1291, E. 85, V. 297, 954, 1409, 
etc. ; wadAd A. 458, Av. 109, Th. 646, R. 103, 611, 745, 751, Plat. 
Men. 75 a, Alc. 1 114 @. In all these English drops 4AAd. 

206. yfs weploSos: for the map of the world shown by Aris- 

tagoras of Miletus to king Cleomenes of Sparta 499 B.c., made of 
bronze, see Hdt. 5. 49. 
208, éweb: in Arist. always in a causal sense, never temporal, 
except thrice in parody (Pax 660, 1092, 1283) and once in mouth 
of a rustic (frg. 403). As is the rule, the causal clause always fol- 
lows the main clause, never precedes. See Bachmann g, Sobol. 
Synt. 154, Nilsson 114. The same rule for position of the clause 
holds also for the causal @s-clause ; n. on 551. 

209. ws: here and in like sentences (see 77fra) some supply 
before ws a “never fear ’”’ and take os causally, others supply tof 
(as K.-G. 2. 372), though io& is regularly followed not by as but 
by ore (Sobol. Syx4 120) and or does not appear in this type of 
sent. until the Septuagint (¢.g. Ax. 3. 12, /dg. 15.7, 3 Kings 19.2). 
Such explanat. by ellipse is too easy and isolating ; the true theory 
should connect this type of ws-usage with all relative clauses which 
measure the truth of the main clause, or rather of the main 
thought, whether expressed or not. Such are not merely sentences 
of the és... ovrws type or of the Homeric wish-type ai yap. . . 
és (7 8. 538, 18. 464, 22. 346, Od. 9. 523, 17. 251,°21. 402), 
but also those relative clauses which are said to express cause (ds, 
ort, os, and dre or ofa or as Cc. partic.) or purpose (ds, drws, 6s), 
or are translated as exclamations (és, ofos, dcos, etc.), and even the 
és- and ort-object-clauses after verbs of know7ng and saying. Cp. 
“ut tua est temperantia,” “gua es prudentia.” See Monro Hom. 
Gram. §§$267—270, and for an explanation my Selections from Plato 
p- 446.—As for the present passage, whatever the psychological 
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meaning may be of our reassuring “oh”’ when we say (replying to 
doubt or despondency) “Oh, he will be sure to come,” or “Oh, 
you will be well soon,” it exactly conveys the feeling of és here 
and in A. 333 ds drwAdperba Oh, murder! 335 ds dmoxtevd Oh, P'Ul 
kill him, P. 320, Ec. 1075, Soph. 47. 39, Eur. Med. 609, Androm. 
255, 587, Phoen. 720, 1664, Hel. 831. (The other passages 
usually cited in this group are better explained otherwise ; see n. 
on 1158, 1207.) — This same measuring and exclamatory OA, so, 
or how is in the ws of the ds wdeAov wishes and lies at the root of 
such usage as is seen in Theocr. 2. 82 (as iov, ds euavnv’, 3. 42, 
AEUA. 204,19. 16, 20.424. 

210. kalwod: «ai thus heading a quest. is very frequent, e.g. 
B95y08 3335) At 50,-V. 005 5 See n. ON Kara 259, K.-G.-2..247; Lek 
ese. Koel 2. 

213. Subjugation of Euboea: Thuc. 1. 114. 

214. wot ‘ort: some editors, with the Mss., write ‘or, others 
*of. But in neither way could Streps. himself have thus accom- 
modated his word to the initial vowel of the following speaker. 
Pre-audition is too much to claim even for the Greeks. It is 
easier to believe that in daily speech the last syllable of éoré was 
almost inaudible as in modern Greek orao (ov), and hence that all 
final shorts were rhythmically negligible, if the following speaker 
overlapped as in 652, 726, 729, 733, 778, and often. The writing 
*or is therefore here the one nearest to the heard word; so in A. 
£75, P. 187, Av. 90, 1495,-R. 1220, frg. 18 éor ; in N,- 1192 
mpooOnk, 1270 xpypat, V. 793 «im, P. 275 domor’, 1054 pacer’, 
L. 49 zor’, 736 xatadehor’, Pl. 132 Todr’. 

214. bmov’ort: almost invariably in repeating another’s ques- 
tion, the Greeks used the relative-interrog. form of the adverb 
(Srov, dws, dot, etc., for rod, ras, rot) ; so 677, 690, 753, 760, 
1248, 1495. For all exx. in Arist. see Kaehler on v. 664 Anhang. 

215. rodro: preparatory, like éxeivo, to some following clause ; 
cp. 380, 887, 1412, V. 47, P. 146, 1075, R. 1369, Th. 520, 556, 
Pl. 259, 573, 594, 898, 921. K.-G. 1. 658 f. Cp. also the re- 
sumptive demonstr. 1262. 
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217. olpdterde: a warning and imprecatory verb like kAdew 58 ; 
olpwle in A. 1035, E. 891, Av. 846, 960, etc., fut. in P. 466, 1207, 
R. 178, 279, 706, etc. 

218. bépe: often in questt.; 324, 342, 366, 370, etc. Cp. pép’ 
i8w 21. | kpepd@pas: perhaps this was a platform suspended from 
above or supported by posts, accessible by ladder or stairs, of the 
sort still favoured in modern Greece. In the eating-houses of 
country towns they are large enough to accommodate a table and 
guests, serving the purpose of a semi-private dining-room. So K. 
Zacher in Berl. phil. Woch. for 1900, col. 72. 

219. avtés: the Seordrns; so frg. 268, Plat. Profag. 314 d, 
Pollux 3. 74 “Apucroddvys Kata thy TOV TOAAGY GvVAGELaY TOV 
deororny “airov” KéxXyKev. | & Zdxpares: exclamatory vocat.; GS. 
out Wolo 7 ikey 

226. érera: in questt. of surprise or indignation, common ; 
1240; A.2917,)Vs 1933, Ps 1235, Av ort, Laton4y Phi 4oueco 
xareita, Th. 637, and «ira (see n. on 259). 

227. elmep: ellipse of the verb is common; e.g. Plat. Rep. 
497 ¢, Huthyd. 296 6, Legg. 667 a, 900 ¢; so also after eirep roré, 
doris (R. 39), domep (V. 404). Cp. to@ dru 39, and see K.-G. 2. 573. 

228. On Diogenes of Apollonia see Diels 341-54, Gom- 
perz 1. 371 ff., Philemon frg. 91 (K. 2. 505). According to 
Theophrastus De Sensu 44, Diogenes believed that we ¢poveiv 
TO dept Kabapo Kai Enpd* Kwrvew yap THv ikudda Tov vodvy. — 
drt O€ } Lyporns aatpetrar Tov vodv onpetov didTL TA dAAA Coa xElpw 
THv dudvouay* dvarveiv Te yap Tov ard THs ys a€pa, Kal Tpopiv vypo- 
Té2av mpoopepesGa. His own words are (Diels frg. 5): Kai pou 
doxel TO THY vOnow éxov civar 6 ap KaAOvpevos bmd TOV avOpUTuY, 
kal U0 TovTOU mavTUs Kal KYBEepvacbar Kal mdvTWY KpaTEiv’ avTO yap 
fou TovTO Beds doxe? efvar. — But he was an eclectic, and combined 
with this doctrine of dp (originally that of Anaximenes) the vots- 
theory of Anaxagoras, the divn of Leucippus, and dvdyxy from all 
alike. Hence the Aristophanic Socrates in this comedy is not 


the first syncretistic philosopher. Philosophy itself was jumbled 
in those days. 
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228. ops: the proud word of science; 251, 659, 742, 1186, 
Av. 690, 692. Hippocrates in his essay wept duairys uses it ten 
times in the first chapter, three times in the first chapter of zept 
pvovos avOpwrov; and in zept vovody the first sent. reads: és av 
Tept inows Gedy Epwrav TE dpOGs, Kal épwrdvte dzoKpiverOa, Kal 
avTireyev 6p0Gs, évOvuéerOar xpy tade. But A. Dieterich (RZ. JZ 
48. 281) takes it to be the “Schlagwort ” of the Orphic sect. 

232. ob yap adda: as if ov yap eorw (GAA) GAAa — for it ts noth- 
ing else but—, for the simple truth ts, for really, nam profecto. 
“ayti tov Kai yap”’ (schol.). Cp. Ran. 1180 od yap podoriv dAN 
dxovotea, there is nothing for me (to do) but to Lsten; Ran. 498 
ov yap aAd revoréov, there is no help for it—TI must obey; Eg. 
1205 ov yap aA Tod tapubévtos 7 xapus, Lccl. 386 ob yap arAN 
breppras ws, for it was nothing short of miraculous how —. The 
other instances are Ran. 58, 192, Eupol. 73, Plat. Phaed. 84 a, 
Luthyd. 286 ¢, 305 ¢, Rep. 492 €, Phacdr. 276 d, Alc. I 124 d, 
Eur. Suppl. 570, Lph. ZT. 1005, Bacch. 785.— In connection with 
ov yap adda should be noted the other phrases, omitting éor/; 
_such as ri GAAo 7, ddAo TL 7, oddev GAXO y, and especially that form 
of paratactic argumentum ex contrario ob aes in which the 
negative belongs to both clauses together but not to either sep- 
arately, meaning ov« éotiv, 7¢ ts impossible that —; e.g. in Lys. 
12. 47, Demos. g. 27, Antiph. 5. 63. 

The current explanation is different, viz. that od yap aAXa, od 
pv adAd, ob pevror adda are all alike in being merely more forci- 
ble variations of oi« dAAd, as seen in v. 204; that is, ov denies the 
proceeding and aAAa introduces the substitute truth. 

It is true that Mss. sometimes punctuate after yap (as in this 
passage in RV, and in the Clarkianus of Plat. Phaed. 84 a, Ak. I 
124 @), and also that od ydp is a fixed phrase in answers— }ép of 
course being adverbial (see ¢.g. Plat. Crat. 406 d, Ak. L111 «¢, 
II 139 @). But the difficulty editors have on the one hand of 
finding anything in most of the passage for ov yap to deny, and 
the ease on the other hand of supplying éo7:, incline me to this 
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latter as the more probable explanation. — Only in Arist. Zys. 55 
od yap pa Ac’, dAAd is it clear that od yap strongly negatives the 
preceding (see van Leeuwen’s note); but one instance, especially 
when marked apart by pa Ava, can hardly set the interpretation 
for a score of recalcitrants. It should rather be classed with ov 
pa A’ ddr (P. 1046, Ec. 556, Plat. Hipp. 228 a) and pa (rov) 
A’? a\dd (P. 6, Lys. 1090, Pl. 22, 111), which are indeed inten- 
sives of ov éAAa (seen. on 204). K.-G. 2. 286. 

234. méoxe.: often translated “do” like the intrans. mparrw 
and zoéw; so 662, E. 346, 864, 888, V. 1, 1014, Av. 1044, R. 
718; and so ré rdOw what am I to do? (798). But here racxe 
is used and not zove?, because the subject xapdapya is inanimate. 
We say in Engl. “the rain came down in torrents” ; but Greek 
says, katapeperas 2s brought down. (For rovety intrans. = rparerw ; 
seeyP) 1054, We. 624, 'Plir205.) 

239. xara rl: P. 192, Av. 916, Ec. 542, 559, 604. Cp. Od. 3. 
72 Kata mpngw, on business. | For Socrates’ mask see Haigh 292. 

247. motovs Qeovs: scornful zotos; so 367, 1233, 1337, A. 62, 
109, 157, 761, EK. 32,7162, V.1202,1300, 1379, AV. £233,1240, 
L. 730, 922, 1178, Th. 30, 874, R. 529, Pl. 1046. It is common 
also in Plato, but only twice, it would seem, in tragedy (Soph. 77. 
427, Eur. fed. 567). In the same tone zot Lys. 193, rod Eur. 
fon 528, Herac. 369, 510.— With article, zotos has its normal 
sense, as in 1270, Av. 418, 963. 

249. On the improbability of the use of iron money at this 
period see Naber in A/nemos. for 1897, p. 444. 

250 ff. The first to enucleate fully the details of the following 
initiation scene was A. Dieterich (72. AZ. 48 (1893), 275-83) ; see 
also Rohde 2. 49. As Dieterich observes, a more comic mixture 
of heterogeneities can hardly be conceived. A modern approach 
to it might be some college burlesque introducing, let us say, 
Herbert Spencer, a Short Course in Evolution, Theosophy, 
Domestic Economy, a “ Hoosier,” an initiation into a college fra- 
ternity, the drum and fife of the Salvation Army, etc. Surely 
Socrates could no more have been hurt by personal satire as wide 
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of the mark as this than a modern college president is when lam- 
pooned by his undergraduates. — For proof that this scene parodies 
Orphic initiation rather than Eleusinian, Sabazian, or others, see 
schol. on 260 and Harpocr. s.v. droudrtrov. 

251. elmep... ye: SO 341, A. 307, 1228, E. 1310; but eizep ye 
696, 930, V. 1153, 1263, Av. 1359, L. 992, R. 77, 1368, qvmep ye 
E. 366. Cp. xairou. . . ye and xairou ye 876. 

256. émi ri: émi of purpose = eis or zpds; Av. 340, L. 22, 481, 
1101, R. 168. Cp. eis 269. 

257- @omep pe: that such unemphatic and small street-gamzns 
aS pe, MOV, TOV, Tol, GE, ply, av’Tov, etc. should thrust their way to 
the front of the sentence between the legs of larger folk is not 
abnormal, but immemorially normal. See J. Wacknagel /ndog. 
Forsch. 1 (1892), 333 ff Exx.: ZZ. 1. 201 kad uv dwvioas, 16. 
720, 21. 347, Callinus, 1. 20, Terpender 2. dudé po, Soph. O.C. 
944, 1333 mpos viv oe kpnvav, Tr. 436, Phil. 468, Eur. £7 264, 
Jon 293, 671, Hdt. 6. 34 wai odcas ds ovdeis exaree, Arist. A. 295, 
Pees02 elen7 7, «AV.195,,. 2550, «1.376, 753,905, Che 1134) Re 604, 
Lysias 17. 2 Kat pou kade, Plat. Gorg. 506 ¢ Kai pe éav é€er€yEns, 
Herod. Mim. 3. 33. See also znfra 533, 595, 759, 795, 1025, 
1034, 1148, and note such words as zrov, zrep, etc. 

257. dmwas ph Oboere: virtually an imv. (GMT. 271-76); 
824, 882 (3d sing.), 1177, 1464, A. 741, 746, 955, E. 222, 456, 
760, V. 289, 1222, 1250 (1st pl.), P. 77, 562 (ast. pl.), 10r7, 1330, 
Av. 131, 1333, 1494 (3d sing.), L. 289, 316, 950, 1182, Th. 267, 
1204, R. 7, 377, 627,905 (ovTw .. . dws), 993 (3d sing.), 997, Ec. 
297, 953, Pl. 326.— With dye or dyere: A. 253, E. 1011, N. 4809, 
Ec. 82 (1st pl.), 149. — With peuvyoo: E. 497, N. 887 (3d sing.), 
1107, R. 1520 (3d sing.). —With dporrile E. 688. 

259. etra: frequent in questt. of indignation or surprise ; 1214, 
A. 312, V.52. R. 21,138, Pl. 45. So «dra 1292, L. 24, R. 203. 
Cp. érera 226 n., kad 210 N. 

260. déyew tptypa: The inf. was freely used in comedy, and 
hence probably in daily speech to qualify substantives. A parasite, 
e.g. describes himself as rumrev Kepavvos, éxtupdAody Tw doTparn, | 
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hépev ti’ dpas avepnos, aromvigar Bpoxos | Opus poxrevew cvevopos, 
ciomydav axpis, | Semvety dkAnros puta, etc. Antiphanes 195 (K. 2. 
94 or Athen. 238 7). Cp. also Aristophon 4 and ro (K. 2. 277 
and 280). 

263 ff. While chanting this invocation the portly Socrates 
probably dances round his victim in the fashion of the swindlers 
who “initiated”? the ignorant in Corybantic mysteries. Cp. the 
scene in Plat. Euthyd. 277 dand Dio Chrysost. 12. 33 eidOaow év 
TO Kadovpevy Opovicpd Kabicavres Tos pvovpevors ot TEAOdVTES KUKAW 
mepuyopeverv. See also the famous passage on Aeschines in Demos. 
18. 259. Dieterich (RA. AZ. 48. 282) thinks it likely that the 
prayer is a close imitation of the Orphic invocations, comparing 
the Orphic hymns 31. 6, 43. 10, 51. 17, 46. 8. 

263. evpnuetv xpq: a call for silence common to all Greek reli- 
gious services, whether for sacrifice or prayer. Cp. our “ Let us 
pray.” The formula varies: as here in E. 1316, P. 96, 1316, R. 
3543; edpnetre A. 237, 241, P. 434, R. 12733 edhnuia ‘orw (or 
trapxéerw) V. 868, Av. 959, Th. 295; evpnuos ras eorw ews Th. 
393 edpnuer N. 297. | éraxovev: fo Listen to, pay attention to; E. 
1080, V. 317, Av. 205, Th. 628. Distinguish traxovew to hear and 
answer, to come tn response (e.g. to a prayer or knock at the door) ; 
274, 360, A..405, V- 273, P. 785, L. 878, Ec. 515, Plato C777. 43 a, 
Phaed. 59 e. Cp. mapaxovew to overhear (by stealthy listening), 
Row750: 

264. Gvat: only in P. 89 is it used of mortal man by Arist., and 
then of one who was soaring to heaven to confer with the gods. | 
THY yfv peréwpov: Plut. Moral. 896 d’Avakimevns thv yay (dyer) da 
TO TAGTOS eroxeioOa TG agp. Aristot. De Caelo 2. 13 (294 6 13) 
"Avagipevys Kal “Avasaydpas Kat Anpoxpitos (tHv ynv) pacw ene 
muoparitey (sits like a ropa or Lid on) rov dépa tov Karwbev. 

265. Aapmpds + Al€fp: nomin. for vocat., perhaps for mock 
gravity, or because ritualistic (GS. 12); cp. 1168.—Cp. Eur. 
frg. 941 épds tov iyod rov8 dreipov aibépa | kal ynv mépié éxov? 
bypats €v dykddats ; | rodrov vopile Ziva, rovd’ jyod Oedv. Frg. 877 
GAN aiOinp tikre oe, Kdpa, | Zeds ds avOpwros dvopdtera. Frg. 919 
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Kopupy S€ Gey 6 wépiE xOov' Exwv | paevvds aidyp. Frg. 839 aether 
is dvOporwv kal GeGy yevéerwp. In Ran. 892 Arist. has Euripides 
pray to ai@np eudv Booknpma. 

268. 1rd ehOciv ue: the exclamatory inf. always betrays emo- 
tion. Put even devov éore before it, and the emotion is cooled. 
pithearticle;sasiherese819, Av, 5,7, R- 741, Ee. 788; Pl. 593, 
Plat. Symp.177 c, Phaed. 99 6, Xen. Cyr. 2. 2.3, Eur. Alcest. 832, 
Med. 1052 (GMT. 805, K.-G. 2. 46); yet sometimes without 
article: V. 835, Aesch. Hum. 870,Soph. 47. 410, Demos. 21. 209 
(GMT. 787, K.-G. 2. 23). | kuvaqv': Kuvf = xuvéa, sc. dopd; so 
drAwrEKH, apKTH, AEovT|, AvK}, pox, veBpn, TapdaAry, Tpayn, etc. 

269. wodvtipnro.: usually applied only to divinities, adored, 
hallowed; 293, 328, K. 1390, V. toor, P. 978, 1016, Av. 667, 
Th. 286, 594, R. 323, 337, 397, frg. 319. But it is given also to 
Hercules (A. 807), Aeschylus (R. 851), and with comic effect to 
airos (A. 759) and ix@vdua frg. 387, 9. | els ériSertiv: eis of purpose ; 
V. 369 «is cwrnpiav, 562 and 645 cis arddevéuy, frg. 619 eis euBornv. 
Cp. éri 256 n. . 

271. “Qxeavod kfmor: see the pretty verses thereon in Eur. 
LHippol. 742-51, and cp. Hes. Zheog. 518. | Nopdats : the dative is 
regular ("Aper, Buxyiw, Geo, Geo’s, etc.) for the divinity in whose 
honour men dance or sing; Av. 745, L. 1277, Soph. 47. 1045, 
Eur. Bacch. 195, 494, Hel. 1380. 

272. mpoxoais: the locative dat. is too poetic for Blaydes, van 
Leeuwen, and Sobolewski (Pracpos. 6); they insert év. See 
K.-G. 1. 441. | wpéxoueww: mpdxoos is contracted and inflected 
like vods ; K.-Bl. 1. gor. 

274. xapetoor: thus used in prayer in Th. 314, 980, Eur. ZpA. A. 
1525 @ morvia, Oipacw Bporncios xapeioa, meuov —, Soph. Anz. 
149 avrtxapetoa. 

283 f. wedaShpara . . . keAdSovra: van Leeuwen finds the repe- 
tition unendurable, and emends. But cp. 388 f. dewa ... deva, Soph. 
O.T. 23 f. catetw. . . cddov, EZ. 161-63 ya, 511-15 aikia, 871-73 
ydovy. See Jebb on Soph. O.C. 554 for citation of O.C. 631-36 
exBddrAw, 638-40 Hdvs, 966-69 eme/, etc. Index s.v. Sound-play. 
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287. dmoveodpevor xré.: Mazon suggests that for a moment the 
Clouds here show themselves (but only to the Spectators) upon 
the Oeoroyciov, for which see Haigh 241, Poll. 4, 130 amo de Tod 
Geodoyelou bvt0s brep THY oKHVHY ev Vile eripatvovTaL Geol. 

294. ovrws: measures the cause by the effect. Had the clauses 
come in reverse order (‘I so fear” coming first), then the effect 
would have been introduced by wore. Cp. E. 530, V. 349, Av. 
466, 736, and a like use of the pronoun rovwtros 1125. See my 
note, Selections from Plato, on Apol. 17 a@. | rerpepatvw : for pres. 
reduplications see van Leeuwen Zuchir. § 138. It takes the 
acc. ards like other verbs which take on the sense of fearing, 
as pitrew, éppryevar, BdeAvtrecOae (A. 586), breprummalew (EK. 
680), and BdvArAew (L. 354). 

295. Verbs in -ce‘w are desiderative ; so ayopa-ceiw, axov-, Bpw-, 
yapn-, yera-, diaBy-, dpa-, dw-, éAa-, Epya-, Kuvyn-, KAav-, etc. K.-Bl. 
2. 264, Brugm. 331, J. Wackernagel K. Z. 28. 141. Cp. verbs in 
-iaw 183 Nn. 

296. od ph oxoys: for my retention of oxwyys of the Mss., 
despite the universal acceptance of oxwwe, see GMT. 301. The 
ov wy construction is discussed in Classical Review for the years 
1896, 1897, 1902. Exx.of od wy prohibition in Arist. are: A. 166, 
N. 296, 367 (note ovd€ following), 505, V. 397, R. 202, 298, 462, 
524. A straw, perhaps, in favour of Elmsley’s interrog. theory is 
the interrog. pay otk in Pax 281. 

300. Auwapdv x0éva: Pindar had sung: © ral Aurapal Kat ioore- 
gave. Kat dovdinot, “EXAddos eperopa, Krewval “APavat, Sacpdveov 
mroXeOpov. Quoting this to the Athenians, ambassadors could 
wheedle anything from them (A. 636 ff.) ; cp. E. 1329, Eur. Adcest. 
452, /ph.T. 1130. For discussion of the meaning of dumapds and 
rejection of the allusion to olives as suggested in L. and S., see 
E. B. Clapp Class. Phil. 5 (1910), roo f., who refers the adj. 
to the “clear” or “ resplendent” aémosphere of Attica. 

302 ff. For Athens’ preéminent devotion to much and expen- 
sive ritual see Plat. A/c. II 148 ¢, Soph. O.C. 260 (‘AOAvat 
GeoveBeorara), 1006 f., ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 3. 8 dyovow (ot 
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"AOnvaior) éopras SurAaciovs 7} of ddA; so Thuc. 2. 38 dydves kat 
Ovoiar dueryovon the year through; soc. 4. 33 mpos Ta Tov Oedy 
eiocBeotata diaxeipévovs (Tods "APnvaiovs). | céBas apphrwv: prob- 
ably a case of substantive for adj., awful mysteries; see n. on 
V. 2 xpypa TO vuKTov. 

303. Sdpos dvabelkvurar: the verb thus used can be matched only 
by Soph. ZZ 1458 ovyav dvwya Kavaderxvivar ridas. 

307. mpdocodo : = rou7ac ; see L. and S. 

310. On Attic festivals wherein were competitions for prizes see 
E. N. Gardiner 227; for complete list see Mommsen Fes der 
Stadt Athen. 

315. pav : often adds to a quest. a second one, doubtfully sug- 
gesting an answer to the first; A. 329, 418, E. 786, V. 274, P. 281 
(wGOv otk), 746, L. 1217, Ec. 348, 976. 

317. On the definition of yvwmy and rules for their use in ora- 
tory see Aristot. Res. 2. 21. Grenfall and Hunt publish in Zhe 
fibeh Papyri, Pt. I. (1906), 13-16, what purports to be the 
preface to a collection of yv@uac by Epicharmus. 

319. tatr pa: 335, 353, 394, A. 90, E. 125, P. 414, 617, Th. 
168, 649, Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 27, Conviv. 4. 28. Grammatically tatra 
is here an internal acc. with werdrnrar = “his ts the flutter of my 
soul, or translating it adverbially shus 7s my soul aflutter. Cp. 
TovTO xaipw this 1s my joy ; guid rides, what ts your laugh ? So the 
ort-clause after verbs of emotion as #dopau oTt-(774), &xOopar ore- 
(P. 683), Oavpdlw dr- (Av. 1164). K.-G. 1. 310.— But sometimes 
dua tadr dpa is found: Av. 486, P. 892, Plato Protag. 341 ¢,; da 
Todt dpa Th. 166. 

320. xamvod: first syllable long. What does this signify ?— That 
a syllable shall be reckoned long if its vowel be followed by two 
consonants is a rule fairly well observed in Homer, though if the 
first of these consonants be a mute (7, xyx, 76) and the second 
a liquid (Auvp) the utterance is at times slurred and the syllable 
treated as short (e.g. in drpeuas, aréxpupe, S€ kivn). By the time 
of Arist. this more rapid treatment had become the rule, and the 
only combinations of mute and liquid that still required the longer 
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utterance were (1) that of a “middle” mute (ze. B, y, or 8, the 
midale one of the three in the above three groups) with either A, p, 
or v (as in drdBrere, 8& yvadever, dedeypévos), or (2) where a verb 
with liquid initial is compounded with the prepos. éx, as in expodeiv. 
This habit of daily speech Arist. strictly reflects in his 1ambic 
trimeters, z.c. the spoken verses of dialogue, unless his words are 
a tragic parody or quotation. In that case we may expect to find 
the old Homeric quantities, which are of course retained for the 
sung choruses (wéAn) and sometimes, as here, in the chanted 
anapaests, ¢.g. 7atpds 277, BapvBpopoy 284, Karvod 320, vypav 335, 
dkpov 401, orl mponkwy 514, Kpeuabpdy 869. | orevo-Aecxeiv: Plato 
Gorge. 497 ¢. épwota bn ob TA GpiKpa TE Kal oTeva Tavta. Hence 
arevov is petty, paltry. 

321. vitaoa: seems by the Indices to be at this time only an 
epic word, though there was a proverb (date unknown) Aéovra 
VUoCELS. 

326. The fiction of the play is often thus comically disrupted 
by reference to the spectators (890, 1096, A. 442, P. 962, R. 1475), 
or the éxxvkrAnua (A. 408, Th. 96, 265), or wnxavorois (P. 174, 
frg. 188), or yopynyds (P. 1022), or as here to the elcodos (Av. 296, 
frg. 388). . 

327- yérou: 878, A. 947, E. 1054, V. 912, 934, 1146, 1416, Pi 
509, Av. 307, Th. 775, 887, Ec. 88, Pl. 1041. ot makes the 
emphasis of ye upon the word preceding it still more emphatic. 
See K.-G. 2. 153 and n. on 372 for yé rou 89. | KoAoktvrais: van 
Leeuwen, after V. Hehn, inclines to think that the pumpkin was at 
this time a recent and striking arrival in Athens, since even a half- 
century later Epicrates makes it a subject of study in Plato’s 
Academy (see n. on 188). But would not Epicrates’ joke be even 
better if the pumpkin had been autochthonous ? 

330. pa AC, dAda: See 204 n. 

331. Béokover: is properly used of feeding beasts, rpédw of 
human beings. Cp. the Engl. words “food” and feed.” See 
Neil on Lguit. 256. | 


332- @ovpropdavres: Lampon is mentioned in an inscript. (CIA. 
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IV 1. 274 =Dittenberger 20. 48 = Roberts and Gardner 9. 47) 
as the mover of certain amendments to an Eleusinian decree (c. 
444 B.C.) on the intercalation of a month. For his mission to 
Thurii 443 see Plut. Moral. 812 ad, Diod. Sic. 12. 10. He, the 
soothsayer, and Anaxagoras, the philosopher, once had an ever- 
recurring difference in interpreting a freak of nature (Plut. Pevic. 
6). Cratinus (frgg. 57 f., 62) and others (e.g. Eupolis 297) ridiculed 
him for gluttony (Athen. 344 ¢, 307 @), but despite the discredit 
he and his profession receive from comic poets and progressive 
spirits such as Euripides (frg. 795 and often), his name stands as 
the first Athenian signer of the Peace of 421 B.c. (Thue. 5. 19, 5. 
24), and he obtains the honour of public maintenance in the Pryta- 
neum (schol. Pax 1084 and Av. 521). In Arist. we meet him also 
in Av. 521, 988, still alive ; and yet later Cratinus the Younger was 
making merry with him in his comedy Néweous ; schol. Av. 521, E. 
Capps Harvard Stuaies 15 (1904), 61-75. 

332 f. I transpose the endings of these verses because the 
perewpodévaxes are certainly a species of sophist, and are distinct 
from the aopatoxdyrrat, hence should not be allowed to separate 
these latter from their verb povoorowtor in 334. On the other 
hand, o¢pay.d-ovvy-apyo-Kkountrac may well be an epithet for the 
foppish poetasters. Further, the transposition brings the “ weather- 
prophets”? and the “healing-artists” together; and these were 
sometimes identical, or should be, in the judgment of Hippoc- 
rates ; wept dépwv c. 2 fin.: ei dé doxéou Tis TadTa peTEwpoAdya eivat, 
ei petacTain THS yvwpuns, abou dv dtu odk €AdXLOTOV Mépos TupPaA- 
Aerau dotpovop.in és intpikyv, GAAG wavy TrEioTov. — For like trans- 
position of verse-ends see among others the emendations of Ach. 
324 f. by Ribbeck and Hamaker. 

332. perewpodévaxas: for the attention then paid to ra peréwpa 
and the popular suspicion of the subject, see Plut. Pevic. 5, where 
Pericles admires Anaxagoras, as kal deyouévys peTewpodoyias Kat 
perapotoreoxias iromysmAduevos. Plut. Peric. 32 Wypiopa AvoreiOns 
eypawey (¢. 432 B.C.) eioayyércoOar Tos Ta Geta pH vomiLovtas ” 
Aébyous epi Tv petapaiwy SiddoKovtas. Plut. Vic. 23 obK nvEetxovTo 
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(oi “AOnvaior) rods puarkors Kal perewporéoxas TOTE KadovpéEvovs, 
ds els airlas dAdyous Kil dvvdpers dmpovonTous Kat KaTyvayKac peva 
3d0n SuarpiBovras 7 Oeiov. See also Plat. Phaedr. 270 a, Eur. frg. 
913.  Aristotle’s Meteorologica discusses milky way, comets, 
orbits, air, water, wind, rain, snow, lightning, earthquakes. See 
Introd. § 56. 

333. ve: “re solitarium’”’ is used freely by Arist. to connect 
either single words or clauses in any form of verse ; ¢.g. 359, 700, 
994, 1072, 1083, 1358, A. 93, 143, 265, 338, 348, 491, 504, 855, 
1062, etc. | doparoxdpmrras: what the musical cay was, is prob- 
ably seen in the two ancient hymns to Apollo discovered some 
years ago at Delphi inscribed on stone; Aull. de corr. hell. 18 
(1894). These show that not one tone only was sung to each 
syllable, but sometimes two in succession of different pitch. In 
this case the syllable is twice written ; ¢.g. BovotBov, raaade, Acer pi- 
ouv, Tpwova, paavreeiov. Arist. parodies Euripides’ employment 


of this novelty in Ran. 1314 in the word etecerererecAcooere 
kapmy indeed, anticipating the flourishes of Italian opera !— For 
Clouds, Chaos, and Air, as the dependence of high-flying poets, 
see Arist. A. 1383-1400, P. 827-31. | eppayrd.: Arist. parodies 
the compound-word-making so dear to the dithyrambic “ song- 
twisters.” See n. on Introd. § 99; Plato’s satirical etymology of 
eAavaia as oeha-evo-veo-aei-a which he says (Craz. 409 4) is dvbvpap- 
Bades ; Aristot. Rhet. 3. 3. 3, Poet. 22 (trav 8’ dvopdrwv Ta pev Sutra 
partota adppdrre. tots SubvpauBos) ; Smyth Mele Poets, xliii ff, 
especially lvi. f. 

335. When Trygaeus mounts to heaven to visit Zeus, he meets 
no one “ wandering round the air ’’ save the souls of two or three 
dithyrambic poets gathering preludes or dvaBodai (Pax 828-31) ; 
of such dvaBodai we perhaps have specimens here. See, also, 
Bacchylides’ dithyramb XV (Heracles). 

336. mpynpavotcas: cp. Herod. Mim. 7. 98 rpyynvov and 6. 8 
mpynpovacay = Céovaay boiling, fuming. 

337+ depo-vnxeis: Cp. Av. 1385 depodovyrovs dvaBoAds, 1393 aide- 
popopwy oiwvOv, R. 1292 Kvatv depodo/rots. 


a 
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338. avr avrav: i compensation or exchange for ; 668, 1310, 
E. 1404, V. 509, P. 580, L. 1167, Th. 723, Ec. 1047. So dv’ dv 
came to mean guam ob rem, as in 623, A. 292, Ec. 17, Pl. 840; 
or also proplerea quod, as in Pl. 434. | karémvov: on chorus- 
training-tables, the banquets after the contest, and the meanness 
shown at times by the choregus, see A. 886, 1155, P. 1022, Eupol. 
306, Flut. Moral. 349.4 0. 

339- On xéorpa and xiyAn see Athen. 323 and 64/; for xiyAy 
also Arist. Ay 961, 970, 1007, 1011, 1105, 1109, 1116,,P. 531, 
1149, 1195, 1197, Av. 591, 1080. 

340. rt wadotca:: the same formula at A. 912, P. 7o1. Seen. 
on 402 and 1506. 

341. elfaor: 343, Av. 96, 383; also in Eur., Plato, and comic 
fragments. On the form see K.-Bl. 2. 49 bottom and 410, Brugm. 
352 top. 

Base Suev> 1..423, V-92, P. 736,-A¥< 499; 577, 1. Jig, on. 
477, Ec. 326; with imv. see n. on 39. An alternate is ddd’ 
ovv .. . ye 1002. 

344. On the power of initial p to make a syllable long see 
Kaehler’s full note on this verse (in Anxhang). | With the great 
noses of the Cloud-masks cp. the beaks of the Aves in Av. gg, 
364, 672, and the “ King’s Eye”’ Ach. 94 ff. 

346. 4Sn woré: OF 7On OF yOn THTOTE C. aor. 386, 1061, R. 62, 
931, and frequently from Homer (/Z 1. 260) to Lucian (Char. 
19); but also c. perf., as ¢.g. in 370, 766, A. 610, Hermip. 36, 
Amphis 27 (K. 2. 244), Alex. 273 (K. 2. 398). 

349. oldvrep tov Elevodavrov : attraction of case from nomin. c. 
éori, as in A. 703, Ec. 465. K.-G. 2. 410 ff. 

350. ayxarav: “gnomic” aor.; 352, 1200 (?), E. 263, 1130, V. 
574, 582, 586, 1257-61, L. 17 ff., R. 216, 229, 1068. See n. on 
174. | Cp. gnomic perfect: E. 718, V. 494, 561, 591, 616, 694, P. 
1176, L. 858, 1234, R. 970, Pl. 569; GMT. 155, K.-G. 1. 150. 
In Antiph. 204 (K. 2. 98) perf., pres., and aor. are mingled without 
difference. 

353. KaAedvupos: this ancient Falstaff looms into view 425 B.c. 
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in A. 88, 844, and is a butt from then on in E. 958, 1292, 1372, 
N. 353, 400, 673-80, V. 19 f., 592, 822, P. 446, 673 ff., (1172-86), 
1295, Av. 289, 1475, Th. 605, Andoc. 1. 27. 

355. Knreaodévys: A. 118, E. 1374, V. 1187, Av. 831, L. 621, 
1092, Th. 235, 574 ff., 763, 929, R. 48, 57, 426, frg. 407, Crat. 
195, Pherecr. 135, and perhaps Lysias 25. 25. | ép¢s: often paren- 
thetic, as in Th. 496, 556; so pavOdvers V. 385, Av. 1003 ; «0d ich, 
or «0 tour tabs Pl. 2163 088° dru, OpAov OTL, THs Soxets (Nn. On 881). 
K.-G. 2.353. | 8d todo: rodro is resumptive (ep-ana-leptic), as 
i395, 1199, 1262, E. 779,°V.1653, 741, Av. 1176; PL sora. 
K.-G. 1. 660. 

359. Aerrordtwv Afpwv ieped: echoed in Dion. Halic. De Com- 
posit. 4 (of Hegesias) tovtwv yap tOv Ajpwv iepeds. 

361. wdhv y: So RV. here and in 734; so also Clarkianus in 
Plat. Aol. fin.; so Stein reads in Hdt. 2. E11, 6.5. Cp. arnmy 
(E. 780; 953, 1397, Vs 984, P.. 476, Lx 427, RK. 923, 1073/1140) 
and see K.-G. 2. 285. For Any ei, which some editors substitute 
here, see Av. 601, Th. 532, Eur. Androm. 332 and frg. 325 N., 
Xen. 27/7. 4. 2.21, Metagens 13 “(US 708) and “K2Gaee: 
487. | IIpo8ikw: he appears but twice in Arist. (here and Av. 692), 
often in Plato. See Crat. 384 6 for his 50-drachma speech, Prodag. 
337 for his neat distinctions between kowvos and toos, duduoByretv 


and épilewv, edvdoxipetv and érarvetcOat, edppaivowar and ydopar. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 1. 21-34 tells his Hercules-story, and Aristot. Rhet. 3. 14 
his ruse for rousing sleepy auditors. See Diels 535-41. 

362. BpevOser: droceuvivets TeavToV TH CXHpaTL. Kopmalets Kat 
breportixos Baivers (schol.) Socrates kept his “strut”? and his 
“glance askance” on the battlefield of Delium as well as on the 
streets (Plato Symp. 221 6). For his endurance of even Thracian 
ice barefoot see Plato Symp. 220 a 6, and cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 2. 

364. teparddys: other adjs. in -dns in Arist. are kpimvadys 
965, duzod- 984, mpwv- V. 383, wup- Av. 1746, dvOeu- R. 449, pptk- 
R. 1336, yaorp- Pl. 560, opyx- Pl. 561. 

365. yap ro: E. 180, V. 588, 603, 787, Av. 1225, L. 46, 626, © 
Th. 81, 171, 1130, R. 73, 532, Ec. 578, frg. 488. 9, and common 
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in Plato. See F. Kugler De Particulae ru ap. Plat. usu, Trogen, 
1886. 

368. oye: “ inepte hic vidétur particula ye ”’ (Blaydes). 

369. avrar S4mov: “these clouds, of course.” Syrov in Arist. 
mor im quest.: N, 369, V. 663, 1375, P. 145, 380, 985,-2089,. Li 
913, Th. 805, 819, Ec. 659, 661, Pl. 491, 497, 519, 523, 582; in 
questt. always ov dyrov or od . . . dymov: E. goo, Av. 179, Pl. 261, 
549, 587, and A. 122, Av. 269, Ec. 327, R. 526 (?). K.-G. 2. 131. 
dymovGey is found in V. 296, P. 1019, Av. 187, Pl. 140. 

371. Plut. Moral. 894 a (= Aetius 3. 4. 1): “Avasimevns (fyot) 
vpn yiverOa raxvvOév os oTt TAELoTOV TOD dépos, HaAXAoV 8 €TLOVVAY - 
Bévros ExPAL(BeoOax Tors ouBpovs. So Hippocrates (zepi dépwv c. 8) 
tells how the first light clouds are formed, then ra 8¢ dmicbev émide- 
peTal, Kal ovTw TaxtveTaL Kal pedralverar Kal ovoTpeperat és TO ard 
kal urd Bapeos KatappyyvuTat, Kal ouBpor yivovTat. 

372. yé ro. 84: R. 1047, Plato Crito 44 a, Phaedr. 264 b, Rep. 
476 €,504 a, Soph. O.7. 1171. Cp. d4 rou. . . ye Plato Prodag. 
311 ¢, and see K.-G. 2. 153. For yé rou see 327 n. | mporépucas ; 
cp. Aesch. Suppl. 276 radr’ adnOn ravta tpoodiow rAOyw. 

376 ff. So had Anaxagoras explained thunder as a ovyxpuots 
vepov, while lightning was an éxrpufis vepOv (Diog. Laert. 2. 9). 
See also Plut. JZoral. 893 d, Aristot. Meteor. 2. 19, Lucret. 
6. 96 ff. | On the elevation of avayxyn to godhood (‘Avéyxy) by 
the philosophers Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, Democ- 
ritus, see Ritter and Preller, Index s.v. dvdyxy. 

377. Venetus reads xataxpymvdyevot, perhaps correctly. See 
K.-Bl. 2. 466, van Leeuwen Euachir. 573. 

380. For Sivos the drinking cup, see n. on 1473. On divy = 
Vortex, Rotary Motion, at this time a philosophic term containing 
a whole theory of the universe, see Gomperz 1. 337 ff. and 1. 53. 
The doctrine of the Vortex, he thinks, went back to Anaximander, 
but had been elaborated by Leucippus and Democritus. The 
latter believed révra kar’ dvdykny yivecOat, ris dvys aitias ovens 
Ths yevéoews Tavtwv, yVv dvay qv A€ye (Diog. Laert. 9. 45), and 
that this motion was eternal (eumque motum atomorum nullo a 
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principio, sed ex aeterno tempore intellegi convenire, Cic. De Fin. 
1. 6. 17). — These notions were now being published to the 
people by Diogenes of Apollonia and by Euripides in his trage- 
dies (see, e.g. Zroad. 884 and frg. 953). Arist. wishes to show 
how dangerous is a little learning, and to what misunderstandings 
protestantism in religion and popularization in science may lead. 
— For various references to divy or divos see Plato Phaed. gg 4, 
Aristot. De Caelo 2.13, and in Diels Pragmente, Empedocles 34. 
4, Democritus 167, Anaxagoras 12. 10 ff. (weptxwpyots), Leucippus 
on p. 356, 19 and 28 and 30. 

384. Venetus reads typérnta, perhaps rightly. avxvérnra may 
be due to 406. 

386. Tlavadnvatos: eel ev rots Tlavabyvaios maca at bro tov 
*AOnvaiwv arrouxisGetoa Todas Body TYOnTOpMEVOY erEuTOV, TVEBatvEV 
ddeay civat tay Kpedy (schol.). See also Gard.-Jev. 288. | etra: 
linking partic. and finite verb; 149, 172, 178, 592, A. 291, 1166, 
E: 263, 281, V. 49,.379, 423, 1072, Av. 360, 1610, and olteng 
GMT. 855 f., K.-G. 2. 86. —So éreara A. 498, N. 1042, Av. 29, 
518, etc. —So xdra (xaé being adverbial to «fra, and not a con- 
junct.?) N. 409, E. 354, 357, 392, P. 890 (?), Av. 674, 1455, L. 
560, Plato Gorg. 457 6.—So xarera N. 624, Av. 536, Plato 
Phaed. 98 ¢c. Cp. era d€ A. 24, E. 377, and see further n. 
on 860. 

388. Seva wovet: 583, R. 1093, Hdt. 2. 121. 5, 3. 14. 22, 5. 4I.- 
9, 7- I: 5; 9. 33- 21; Andoc. +. 63, Thues 5.42.72 Distinguish 
from dewa roetobar (= pyeiobar) as in rept rodAod roretoOa, év 
ovdevi rroveco Bau. 

392. Tvvvovrovi: with shortened penult, as in rovrovi (653, 
A. 246), ’kewout (P. 1213), routed (E. 490, 869), rovrwi (Av. 62), 
airy (Av. 301), abraé (Av. 1018). So also in iAraOyjvatos, de/Aauos, 
drotos, etc. K.-Bl. 1. 313, Christ etrik 27. — rvvvodros in Arist. : 
A367, E.-1220, N. 392,'878, Thi 745. Reaae: 

394- wopd4: always a matter of jest, and its mention not always 
held vulgar. See Hom. Hymn to Hermes 295 f., Dante Inferno 
21, 139, Hdt. 2. 162 (Amasis). Arist. is full of it: A. 30, E. 115, 
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639, N. 9, 392, V. 394, 618, 1177, 1305, P. 335, 547, Av. 792, 
R. 10, 1074, Ec. 78, 464, Pl. 176, 618, 699. 

398. kpoviov: Cronus is used chiefly to date things out of date ; 
929, 1070, V. 1480, Pl. 581, Plato Euthyd. 287 6, Lys. 205 ¢, 
Philon. 15 (K. 1. 257) vuvt d€ Kpovov kat TiQwvod rarn-ert-ramros 
veromsorat, Timoth. in Athen. 122 ¢; so also Iapetus (g98) and 
Tithonus (A. 688). — For the one-day festival ra Kpévia on Heca- 
tombaeon 12, see Mommsen Feste 32. | Bexxerédnve: Hdt. 2. 2 
tells the story of Psammetichus and his famous experiment for 
discovering the original language of the world. On the zpo- 
oéAnvoe Arcadians see Apoll. Rhod. 4, 264. 

399. Cp. Lucret. 6. 386 and 416 on the impartial bolt of Zeus, 
levelled at good and bad alike. | S4ra: in quest. preferably stands 
next to the interrog. word (ri, m@s, wot, dpa), as in 58, 79, 423, 
724, 904; but like yap and dpa (165) is weak in maintaining its 
rights, as in 403, 1151, 1196, V. 985, 1148. In E. 810 four words 
intervene, in E. 18 six, here twelve! But many good Mss. read 
mas instead. See J. Wehr 79 ff., K.-G. 2. 133. 

400. @éwpov: he appears in A. 134-73 as a legate reporting, 
after long delay but continued pay, from Thracian Sitalces ; in E. 
608 he is probably a gourmand (see van Leeuwen) ; in V. 42-51 
and 418 he is a xdAa&é-Kopag soon to go és képaxas ; in V. 599 he is 
bootblack to Demus, in V. 1220 and 1236 a parasite of Cleon. 
Exit forever Theorus (Show-man). 

402. ri paddy: so 1506, A. 826, V. 251, L. 599, Pl. 908, 
DeMNoSs. LO. 30, 20.127, 297 20, 45.38 ; GMT: 839, K.-G. 2.519. 
But many editors change in all cases pay to radv (as in 340) ; 
and A®@ so read here. 

404. Kataxder0q: So the best Mss., not -xAno7. See Zacher 
137, as against K.-Bl. 2. 460. | This account of lightning is not 
parody but veritable science of the time. Concerning thunder, 
lightning, and hurricane, Anaximander believed é« rod mvevparos 
ravtl mdvta cvpBatvew* Stay yap wepirnpOev veer raxel Bracapevov 
exréon TH AETTOpEpEla Kal KovpdTyTL, Tore  pev PHeis Tov Popov 7 be 
SiacroAy rapa THv pedraviav Tod véous Tov Siavyacpov droreAet (Plut. 
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Moral. 893 d = Aetius 3. 3. 1). So later Lucret. 6. 175. See 
Park Benjamin Zhe Intellectual Rise in Electricity (1898), 563 ff. 
for interesting record of the views of man on thunder and light- 
ning. 

408. For the Diasia, celebrated Anthesterion 23 to Zeds 5 
petrixvos, see 864, Thuc. 1. 126. 6, Xen. Anad. 7. 8. 4, Mommsen 
Feste 421 ff. For a new derivation of the name and interpreta- 
tion of the ceremonies (810 for dico = Lat. divo, having no connec- 
tion with Atos, gen. of Zevs), see J. E. Harrison 12 ff., or /.Z.S. 
19.414 0. \T. 

409. yaorépa : ae ; so Od. 18. 44, 20. 25, and Hes. Zheog. 
539, where Prometheus deceives Zeus into choosing white bones, 
because hidden by fat, rather than the good things hidden inside 
the yaoryp. Cp. kovrdéa E. 160, 302, 356, and yvvotpoy E. 356, 
1179. 

410. bta-Aakhoaca: Aakew (Theocr. 2. 24, értAnxew Od. 8. 379) 
= Xd-oxw. Cp. Koumo-AdkvOos A. 589, Kopzro-Aaxety R. g6t. 

412. ©... @vOpwre: SO 816, E. 726, V. 1512, P. 1198, Av. 
1271; cp. L. 1097 & yatper’ & Adxwves, Eur. Alcest. 234, Plato 
Euthyd. 294 6.| This and the five next verses are quoted by 
Diog. Laert. 2. 27, as addressed to Socrates —a fact made much of 
in the discussion on the original form of the play. 

413. wal: marks a crescendo ; so 1239, 1302, LZ. 19. 63 ” Exropu’ 
pev Kat Tpwoi, Thuc. 1. 116 emt Karvov cai Kapias, K.-G. 2. 247. 

415 ff. Cp. the qualities of the real Socrates in Plato Symp. 
LA Gn ic, 2205 NenyA[eyi1. 2. tei On tees LA eee | 
ph... pare: K.-G. 2. 288 ia 

420. ovvexa: as for, as regards; A, 389, 958, L. 74, 491, R. 
1113, Ec.'170, 367, and often, —K.-G. «1: 462. 

422. dpa: 488, 877, 1111, A. 368, E. 1213, L. 164, 172, 842, 
OBS 5 3250 erOOO: 


423. GdAott .. . ov: cp. Plato Gorg. 503 d@ aGAdXo tu ovk eixy 
€pets ts t¢ not true that he will not speak at random? Hipp. Maz. 
296 6 ddXo Tt ovTOL . . . Od dv ToTE exolovv; ts it not true that 


these would never have done—? K.-G. 2. 529. 
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424. In Ran. 892-94 Euripides prays: aiéyp éuov Booxnpa Kat 
yAdoons otpodryé | Kai Evveot kal puKtnpes doppavryprot, | 6pOds p’ 
€X€yxev Ov dy arropat ASywv. 

426. émdeiqv: the regular compound for this act of ritual; V. 
96, R. 888, Plat. com. 69. 9, Antiph. 164. 4 (K. 2. 78). 

430. Cp. R. 91 Evpuridov mrciv 7 cradiw Aadiorepa. 

433- déyew: held to be an imv. use of the inf. by R. Wagner 
Der Gebrauch des imper. Infin. 38, and K.-G. 2. 510; see n. on 
850. But note the frequent idiomatic ellipse of the verb after 
py, as cited on 84. 

434. doa... orpepodikioat: cxough to. ... The sing. ocov or 
ocov povov c. inf. is more common; V. 1288, L. 732 (c. partic.), 
Bupol. 250, Thue 2.1, 6. 105. 2, Xen. Anad. 4.425, 7.35 22; 
Oecon. 11. 18, Plato Frotag. 334 ¢. K.-G. 2. 510 f. 

440. 16 ¥ épov cGpa: Cobet and many editors read roipov. But 
see K.-G. 2. 175, and cp. the use of ye in yoty and ydp (ye dpa) in 
explicative clauses or appositive clauses. 

442. doxdv Selpev: this same flaying in E. 370, Solon frg. 29. 
7 (Hiller-Crusius), Hdt. 7. 26, Plato Buchyd. 285 c. 

443. et: c. fut. indic. is here equivalent to weAdw c. inf. ; so in 
452, 1035, V. 1264, P. 88, Av. 549, 759, 900, R. 13, 176, 1460, 
Ec. 471, 568, Pl. 556, 878, 923. Sobol. Syzz. 109. 

446. ovy-KodrAnths: cp. E. 463 xoAAwpeva, V. 1041 EvvexdAXov. 

447. mepl-rptppa: Cp. Tptupya 260. rept- is intensive, as in zrept- 
KadAns, Tepi-oKeAys. Demos. 18. 127 calls Aeschines zepirpyppa 
dyopas; Cp. Ach. 937 tpirtip dik@v. For the use of abstract sub- 
stantives as concrete see GS. 41, K.-G. 1. 10. 

449. elpwv: see Starkie on Vesp. 174. 

450. Kévtpwv: Cp. or/ywv and rédwv, also applied as xevrpwv to 
slaves, according to the punishment deserved. Other comic 
names in -wy are ydotpwv, yAdp-, yAtoxp-, yAvK-, KavO-, KIpT-, 7608-, 

-otpaB-. Cp. Shorty, Fatty, and see Peppler 33 f. | orpédis: 
Fick, Curt. Std. 9 (1876), 177, treats of the formation in -ts 
which is not confined to comedy. | a&pyadéos : = Avrnpds ; Common 
only in Homer, to judge from extant literature. 
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451. For the sophist-parasite see Eupol. 146 on Protagoras : 
bs dAaloveverar pev dAiTHpios | wept TOV peTedpov, TA SE Yapabev 
eo Bie. 

455. %& pov: the unemphatic pronoun after a prepos. is rare ; 
E. 372 é« gov, V. 1358 mepi pov. K.-Bl. 1. 347. 

456. rots bpovtirrais: the Ruminators. We might recall that 
a whole herd of these “ ruminating” animals had probably just 
been exhibited by Amipsias in his Coznus. See n. on 179. 

457- Afjpa: used eight times by Arist., it belongs to elevated 
style, as is clear from the context and spirit on each occasion: E. 
757, N. 457, 1350, Th. 459, R. 463, 500, 603, 899. 

462 ff. Cp. the etdapovia of those initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries as told by Pindar frg. 114 Bergk® and Soph. frg. 753 
(Plut. AZorad. 21 f.). 

465. dpa ye: V. 1337, Av. 668, 1221. dpa... ye V. 4, P. 114, 
Av. 307, Pl. 546. Cp. dpa dyra N. 1094, E. 322. O. Bachmann 
S.U. 

470. & Adyov éXOetv: SO E. 806, 1300 (EvveAGety), but usually Ao- 
yous, as in V. 472 and Herodotus often. Cp. 252. 

474. G£a of ppevi: a like dat. with aéos in A. 8, 205, E. 616, N. 
1074, Av. 548. | of ppevi: the article is rarely absent in prose when 
the possessive pronoun is used with a definite possession. But here 
the passage is lyric, as also 1166, Av. 456, 1759, L. 345 ; and Th. 
giz is a quotat. from Euripides. In A. 1232, E. 732, 1341, Th. 
514, the article is properly omitted, as the reference is indefinite. 
K.-G. 1. 627. 

477- yopns dromepa: the same phrase Hdt. 3. 119. 5, Andoc. 
I. 105, Isoc. 18. 39, Polyb. 35. 6. 3. Cp. Plato Provag) 31178 
(pwns aromeipacbar). 

479. abrov elSas dots éor(: prolepsis; A. 117, 375, 442, E. 926, 
N. 95, 145, 250, 493, 842, 1148, 1185, P. 1162, L. 376, 905, Th, 
1134, R. 436, 750, 932, 1454, Ec. 1125, Pl. 55,56, ete.’ K=Gwes 
577, and see n. on 1115. 

480. em robros: éré of succession; A. 13, P. 1085, L. 1295, 
Th. 1045, Ec. 82, Pl. 57 (rdmi rovros in the last two EXXs). 
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483. 4: by origin an intensive (HA. 1037. 9) like piv ; = verily, 
GdnGGs, dvrws (Hesych.). It had interrog. function as dpa (from 
dpa, K.-G. 2. 144 f.); A. 749, 776, Pl. 869, etc. Note ddd’ 7} in- 
terrog. in A. 424, 426, V. 8 (K.-G. 2. 528 f.); yet sometimes in- 
tensive (= dut surely) in A. t141, 1112, E. 1162 (K.-G. 2. 145). 
Distinguish from add’ 7 after a negative expressed or implied (see 
n. on 361). Cp. ov L. 1089, Pl. 970; Elmsley on Eur. Med. 
1275. | pvnpovikds: on the new affectation of adjectives in -txds 
among the “enlightened”’ see Peppler 4./.P. 31 (1910), 428. — 
The question of memory was held important by the historic 
Socrates, according to Xen. Mem. 4. 1. 2. 

491. tt Sat: dacis used only after r/ (ris) and was. Brugm. 547 
notes that dai: dy :: vac: vy. Being colloquial, it is found but 
once (if at all) in Aeschylus, once (if at all) in Sophocles, not at all 
in historians and orators, yet seven times in the colloquial Eurip- 
ides, and often of course in Plato and in Arist. e.g. 1266, 1275, A. 
105, 612, 764, 802, etc. Cp. ri d¢, ri dé Oy, ri Sra. Wehr 74-78, 
KG. 25-534... 

493- 8€8o.xa ph: followed by indic. expresses no real fear, but 
conviction (sugar-coated) ; for the indic. is the mood of fact. 
GMT. 369, K.-G. 2. 394. 

496. axapq: neut. plur. as Bachmann Comyect. Arist. 69, or 
acc. sing. (s¢. xpdvoy) as Blaydes, Kock, Kaehler, van Leeuwen. 

499. On personal and undress search for stolen property see 
Isae. 6. 42, Plato Legg. 954 a, Gell. oct. Att. 11. 18. 9, 16. 10. 8 
quaestio furtorum cum lance et licio. 

507. pedtrotrrav: sc. uacav. A good list of common ellipses is 
in Starkie Ves. 106, or K.-G. 1. 265 ; see also n. on 1047. 

508. Cave-oracle of Trophonius: Pausan. 9. 39. 2-14, Plut. 
Moral. 411 f, 590 a-92 ¢, Hdt. 1. 46, 8. 134, Philostr. Veta 
Apollon. 8. 19, Luc. Dial. Mort. 3. 2, Athen. 614 a. | els Tpodw- 
vlov: 7.€. tepdv. For gen. of person or divinity after eis see 964, 
996, E. 1235, V. 123, 1250, L. 2, 621, 725, 1064, 1070, 1209, 
Th. 89, R. 69, 118, 172, 1363, Ec. 420, Pl. 411, 621; Sobol. 
Praepos. 45.—So év c. gen. E. 79, 400, 1238, N. 973, V- 642, L. 
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407, Th. 83, 795, R. 7743; Sobol. 10.—So &« c. gen. E. 464, P. 
1149, 1154, L. 701, Ec. 443, Pl. 84, frg. 199 ; Sobol. 71. 

509. Kumrdtes: for frequentative and intensive verbs in -dfw, 
-(0)kdélw, -(c)rafw see van Leeuwen Lnchir. 356, Monro on Od. 
13.9, K.-Bl. 2. 262. Exx. podrdlw R. 380, drdfw E. 200, xaoxdlo 
V. 695, capxalw (caipw) P. 482, krAaotalw E. 166, purralw L. 27, 
vevatdlu, dyuptalw (ayeipw), Baordlo, dvordfw, etc. 

510. GAN’ tO. xalpov: a like formula in A. 1143, E. 488, V. 1009, 
P. 729. Exx. of the fairly complete parabasis in Arist. are A. 626— 
718, E. 498-610, N. 510-626, V. roog-1121, Av. 676-800; of 
Ay incomplete form are A. 1143-73, E. 1264-1315, N. 1114-30, 

V. 1265-91, P. 1127-90, Av. 1058-1117, Th. 785-845, R. 675- 737) 
Ec. 1155-62. See Gleditsch 239, Christ 665. 

515. rhv pvow avros: unusual position of reflexive ; so in 905, 
P. 880, Av. 475; frg. 590. K.-G. 1. 620. 

518-62. With the poet’s use of the first personal pronoun 
throughout this parabasis cp. those passages where the third per- 
son drops into the first: A. 659-64 (mvtyos of ist parabasis), V 
1284-91 (antistr. of 2d parab.), P. 754-74 (last part of parab. with 
mviyos) ; also in letters, as in Thuc. 1. 128. 7 (Pausanias to king), 
I. 129. 3 (king to Pausan.), Xen. Hed/. 5. 1. 31 (Artaxerxes). 

520. otrw ... as: cp. “z#a me dii amant, wf ego nunc... 
laetor,” Ter. Heaut. 4. 3. 8, Hom. 77 8. 538, 13. 825, Luc. Phzlo- 
pseud. 27, Arist. Thesm. 469 (without os) ; K.-G. 2. 494. — With 
this piece of saucy assurance cp. E. 230 as explained by van Leeu- 
wen and accepted by H. Richards, Class. Rev. 16 (1902), 355. 

522. woddrar txeav: SO éxelv intrans. with superlat. adverb 
dpiora (R. 1161, Th. 260), épOdrara (Plato Rep. 297 ©), with 
érépws (Pl. 371), dvayxaiws (P. 334), ovrw, Kadas, etc., very fre- 
quently. 

523. ava-yetoar: perhaps no more than yedou. Cp. dva-rive, 
dva-diddoxw (Thuc. 1. 32. 1, where see Steup). 

528. é€ 8rov: A. 17, Av. 322. é& drovmep A. 596, 597, Pl. 85. 
e€ ob E. 4, 644, V. 887, L. 108, 759. e& ovmep Av. 1515, L. 866. 
ef ob ye A. 628. € dre Av. 334. dd’ ob Pl. 968, 1113, 1173, frg. 
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31. In all these passages the aorist is used exc. in A. 17, 596, 597 
(pres.), and A. 628 (perf.). | ots 48% Kal Myeww : many would emend ; 
the best suggestion by far is that of H. Weber Avistoph. Studien 
(1908), ois 7 dixn A€yew whose right and duty it ts to speak, i.e. the 
judges. 

530. mv: so the Mss. For its retention, and not #4, see K.-BI. 
2. 222 top. 

535- jv wov: édv (or el) wws is more usual. GMT. 489. 

537 ff. Arist. here plays the “ high-and-mighty-mannered man.” 
See notes on §§ 67 (17) and 98 of the Introd. 

540. KépSaka: a dance yrs aicypds xiwel tHv dodidv (schol.). 
It is 6 drovevonnévos who is able dpxetcOar vydwv tov Kopdaka 
(Theophr. Charac. 6). Of rhythms, 6 rpoxatos xopdaxtxdrepos 
(Aristot. Ahez. 3. 8. 4). See also Luc. De Sadltaz. 22, 26, Poll. 4. 99, 
Athen. 630 ¢, Bekk. Anecd. 101. 17, Haigh 355, but especially 
: W. Downs CZass. Rev. 19 (1905), 399 f., and H. Schnabel Kordax 
(1910), who holds that the xopdag, xadda Bis, and wd0wv were all of 
the same character and originated in pre-Dorian Peloponnesus, 
where they were primitively danced in honour of Artemis as part 
of the magic which induced fertility. — By various editors Arist. is 
believed to have had the xooda€ (or poOwv) danced at A. 251, 341, 
E. 697, N. 1206, V. 1481, 1528, P. 325, L. 798, 1044. | dAkvoe: 
cp. P. 328, Poll. 4. 105 cxucras (dpxnoes) Axe. Schnabel Kor- 
dax 29 takes €Axew as the “drawing up of one leg close to the 
body,” as seen in three of the dancers figured in Baumeister 
Denkmiler 3. 1963. 

541. ern: verses, specifically those which are simply declaimed 
or are chanted in recitative with instrumental accompaniment, in 
contrast to those sung in tune (méAos). Thus Homer’s verses are 
éry (hence “epic’’), and in the drama all trochaic, iambic, and 
anapaestic dimeters, trimeters, and tetrameters (unless incidentally 
used in péAos). Christ 158, 676, Zielinski 289. Cp. Arist. E. 
508, R. 358, 862, 385. 

547. Kaas l8€as: see n. on Introd. § gg. 

550. ovk éréApnoa: certainly it was not from magnanimity or 
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pity as is sometimes stated (¢.g. by Busolt 3. 1124) that Arist. 
refrained from “jumping on” Cleon again. Those feelings are 
alien to Old Comedy celebrating the Dionysia (see notes on $$ 67 
(24-29) and 97 of the Introd.). The poet’s claim is not that he 
is magnanimous but that he never repeats himself — the és-clause 
(v. 549) offering proof of his pretension det xawvas ideas eiopépwv of 
Vv. 547- 

551. ‘YmwépBodos: first heard of ¢. 428 B.c. in Cratinus’ “Opa (frg. 
262); then, in order of time, in Arist. A. 846, E. 739, 1304-15, 
1363, N. 623-25, 876, 1065, Crat. 196 (IIurivn), V. 1007 (see too 
Andoc. in schol.), Com. Adesp. 2 (schol. on E. 1304), Eupolis’ 
Mapixas (421 B.c.), Arist. Pax 680-92, 921, 1319, Leuco’s ®parepes 
(frg. 1), Hermip. ’AprormAWdes (420 B.C.), Plato com. ‘YzépBodos 
(419 B.c.), Arist. Mud. 551-58. In 417 he was ostracized (schol. 
Eq. 855, Plut. Alcib. 13, Mic. 11, Aristd. 7, Plato com. 187) ; 


in 411 assassinated inSamos (‘Thuc. 8. 73. 3, Arist. Z%. 840, Polyzelus. 


5 (K. 1. 791), Theopompus in schol. Vesp. 1007). Lastly we hear 
of him in Hades (Ran. 569) as the patron of slaves. See also 
Isoc. 8. 75, Luc. Zim. 30, and an excellent account of him in 
Couat 156-61. On the date of his ostracism: Busolt 3. 1257. | 
as: Nilsson 132 notes that in Arist., as regularly in prose, the 
temporal ws-clause always precedes the main clause, while the 
causal os, like the causal éze¢ (n. on 208), always follows. Exx. 
of @s temporal: E. 62, V. 673, 1304, 1308, 1476, P. 612, 632, 
836, etc. 

553- Hodis: greatest of Aristophanes’ rivals, mentioned by 
name only here in the extant plays, but if we may trust the scholia 
constantly alluded to with the disapproval natural to a rival. | wap- 


eiXxvoe: Tapa as in rapa-Baivew used of the coming forward (mapd- ° 


Baors) of the chorus or of an orator upon the Biya. Cp. rap-éyw 
R. 1054, tapa-kimrw A. 16. 

554. The charge of literary theft is a pleasantry often indulged 
in: ifra 559, frg. 54, Crat. 200, 307, Hermip. 64, Eupol. 78, 
Lysip. 4 (K. 1. 7or). See n. on Introd. § 67 (17). | nakds Kakds : 
SO Kaka kax@s E. 189, with variants in Pl. 65, 418, 879; Kady Kadds 
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A. 253, P. 1330, Ec. 730 ; aicxpos aicxpas, Yuypds Wuxpas Th. 168- 
70; moAAn woAXov R. 1046. K.-G. 2. 602. 

556. Ppivxos: a comic poet of the second rank, competing 
with Arist. in 414 and 405 B.c. His Movérpomos took third prize 
when the Szrds took second; his Motca second when the Frogs 
took first. 

557- “Eppurmos: known not only for his comedies, but also for 
his indictment of Aspasia on the charge of impiety and immoral- 
ity (Plut. Peric. 32, Athen. 589 ¢, Busolt 3. 828). 

559. elkots: =e'xovas, as peiCovs = peiLovas. For inflect. etx, 
-ovs, acc. -w, see K.-Bl. 1. 497. 

562. els tds dpas tas érépas: Cp. R. 380 eis Tas wpas, Th. 950 ex 
Tov wpov «is Tas wpas, Eur. ph. A. 122 «is Tas ddAas woas, Hom. 
Od. 9. 135 «is bpas, Hom. Hy. 26. 12 86s 8 yuas xalpovras és wpas 
avtis .ixéoOa, | ex 3 at& ddwv cis Tos ToAAods evwavTovs, Plato 
Epist. 7. 346 a péve tov évavtov rodtov, eis 8 dpas adiht, Theocr. 
15. 74 keis wpas kyreita, pid’ dvdpav, év KaA@ eins, Anth. Pal. 12. 
107 «is wpas avis ayoure kadov.— For the various meanings of «is 
temporal, ¢.g. in eis éoréepav, foward or in or during or until, see 
Sobol. Pracpos. 56, K.-G. 1. 470. 

562. Soxqoere: the poetic forms doxjow and eddxynoa for dow 
and édofa are not used by Arist. iniambic trimeter; R. 737, 1485. 
In V. 726 de8éxyoau. K.-Bl. 2. 403. | The mvtyos expected at this 
point may not have been written because the scheme of the Eupol- 
idean verse (the peculiarity of which is that it provides breathing 
places) does not readily lend itself to the construction of a long 
passage without breathing places. 

563-74. In tone, as well as in their opening phrases, metres, 
and otherwise, the parabasis-odes of Arist. seem to Rossbach- 
Westphal (Specielle Metrik® 402) to have parodied or at least 
_strongly suggested well-known lyric or tragic choruses ; e.g. A. 665, 
E. 1264 (from Pindar, schol.), N. 595 (Terpander, schol.), P. 775. 
(Stesichorean, schol.), R. 675. Others of a hymnal character 
begin at E. 551, 581, Av. 738, 769. 

575. mpooéxere: for this Ms. reading as against the proposed 
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mpoaxere (also for mpooexérw 1122) see Zacher 85. On the reso- 
lution in this 7th foot of trochaic tetrameter see Christ 295 f. 

576. pepddperda: -peoGa is freely used in all metres when 
needed by comedy and tragedy alike. Speck 40 lists Aristo- 
phanic usage; see K.-Bl. 2.61 Anm. Jnfra 1116, 1353, 1375- 

577. dedotoa.: this reading of R, adopted by Blaydes, is 
easily defended by A. 1165, V. 135, P. 1242 ff, Av. 47, 1293, 
Soph. O.7. 60, Xen. Oecon. 1. 14, Miero 4. 6, 6.15, Anad. 7. 6. 37: 
Ke-Git. 47. 

579. alrwes: not darts, but ds, is the commoner relative in con- 
cessive clauses. Sobol. Sy#¢ 171 counts 11 exx. in Arist. of ds 
concessive (E. 521, 535, 781, N. 1226, V. 684, Th. 793, 842, R. 
1058, Ec. 93, 402, Pl. 282) and but 4 of dots (A. 57, E. 876, N. 
579, frg. 221. 1). For éorts causal see n. on 1158 znfra. 

580. tv: only in parody and in lyrics does Arist. allow himself 
the old. free use of owv, viz. in N. 604, V. 1081, P. 357, Av. 1722, 
L. 1039, Th. 102, 716, 1034, R. 444, 1207, 1289. Elsewhere he 
conforms to prose usage, employing it only in the phrases ovv bed 
(Geots) V. 1085, R. 1199, Pl. 114; atv drAous V. 359, L. 555, 558; 
oiv orXiras L. 1143; ovdevt (undevt) atv ve N. 580, as in Plato ; 
and finally in the sense zncluding, frg. 100. 4. Sobol. Praepos. 
32-34, Starkie Vesp. 359.—The position of prepos. between 
adj. and subst. is fairly common in poetry (as in Latin prose), 
e.g., Aesch. Prom. vy. 2 (aBporov eis épnuiav), 15, 66, 117, 143. 
K.-G. 1. 555. 

580. axdfonev: in A. 171 the dvoonuia which causes the dis- 
missal of the éxxAnoia is a drop of rain. Cp. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
44. 4 (cbonpia), Arist. Lccl. 791 ff. 

581. Those who force the text find real eclipses therein, and 
refer to that of the moon Oct. 9, 425 and of the sun visible in 
Athens March 21, 424 B.c. from 8 to 10.15 a.M. (Thuc. 4. 52. 1), 
thus fixing the elections here referred to as those of the spring of 
424, when Cleon was indeed elected general. So Busolt 3, rr24, 
Beloch 1. 548 Anm. 4, Keck Quaestt. Arist. (1876) 61, Steup 
doubtfully at Thuc. 4. 52. 1, Swoboda Hermes 28 (1893), 545. — 
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But if the language be taken as in the text-notes, then the spring 
elections of 423 may be meant, just before the production of the 
original Céowds, though there is no record extant of Cleon’s elec- 
tion that year. So Biicheler /6d. f. klass. Phil. 83 (1861), 659 ; 
Kirchner 2h. AZ. 44 (1889), 155; van Leeuwen Wud. (1898). — 
If, however, these verses belong to the revision, they may refer to 
the election of 422 for the campaign against Amphipolis. So 
Gilbert Bestraége (1877) 201 ; Weyland Phzlol. (1876) 73; Kaeh- 
ler Wud. (1887), Kock Mud. (1894). But in this case, since they 
refer to Cleon as living (591 ff.), they could not have been written 
(as were vv. 518-62) after the battle of Amphipolis; for in that 
battle Cleon was slain. 

583. A quotation in part from Soph. Zeucros (frg. 520) ovpavod 
& dro | notpawpe, Bpovry 3 éppayn &° dotparijs. 

534. Atos: had threatened the like in Hom. Od. 12. 383 dvao- 
par eis “Aidao kat év vexverou paciv. 

587. Athens’ good luck despite her ill counsel was proverbial ; 
Ec. 473, Eupol. 205. 

588. mpoo-etvar: used of qualities permanent and characteristic ; 
Ks 204, V. 1075, Herod. AZim. 1. 20, Plat. Menex. 234 c, An- 
tiphon. 5. 9. Cp. the use of mpds c. gen. E. 191, V. 369, 1014, 
Mineege7 Re 34, 540, Plhiegs5, Ken: Anad. 1. 2.11, Meme2. 3. 15) 

589. em rd BeAriov: 594, Ec. 475. emi ta BeAriw V. 986, éxi 7d 
dpevov Demos. 43. 66, émt 7d xetpov Xen. Cyr. 8. 8. 2. 

592. rovrov Tov adxéva: Sobol. Pracpos. 111 finds this predicate 
position of rovrov only four times in Arist.— A. 431, N. 592, 
L. 680, Th. 538.—viz. “cum genitivo sustinetur pondus ora- 
tionis.”” K.-G. 1. 619. 

593- els rapxatov: adverbial phrase ; cp. eis raxos A. 686, «is 
ebrédecav Ay. 457, eis KvKAov (= KuxAdce) Th. 954, eis Ta modAa 
(= plerumque) frg. 580. 2. Sobol. Praepos. 61. 

594. cvvolcerar: the middle voice belongs rather to Hdt. 
than to Attic usage. Proposed emendations are ovpPyjcerau 
(Kock), droBycera. (Kaehler), fvorjoeras (van Leeuwen). 

1595. dyhl po. aire: On the original Terpandrian prelude from 
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which this is borrowed, see Smyth 168. Cp. Hom. fy. 22 audi 
Toceddwva bedv péyay dpxop’ Gelder, 33 dpi Aros Kovpous EArkwrides 
zomere Motoa, Eur. Zroad. 511 dpdi por "IXvov, & Moioa . 
dewov . . . wddv. Other dithyrambic passages where, after sus- 
pension, the verb does at last appear (unlike the present passage) 
are : R. 708-14, Av. 739-45, 769-72, Pl. 302-06. | aire: V. 1015 
(anap. tetram.), P. 1270 (dactylic), L. 1296 (lyric). K.-G. 2. 
279, Starkie on Vesf. 1015. 

599. pdxaipa: incorporation into the relative clause, as in 863, 
P. 676, Av. 144, L. 61-63, 96, Th. 502, Pl. 365, 933.. HA. 995, 
K.-G. 2. 416 ff. 

600. otkov: see Hdt. 1. 92, 2. 148, Liv. 1. 45, Dion. Halic. 
Antig. 4. 25 for this older temple and its gifts from Croesus ; for 
both temples, older and later, Strabo 640 f., Pliny 36.95. On 
the (sacred) dances of the Lydian maids, cp. L. 1308 f., Autocr. 
frg. 1 (K. 1. 806). 

604. otv wedkais: is lyric for pera dddwv (schol.), or dadas exwv, 
as in 543. Seen. on 580 for ovr. 

609. The Cleon-yatpe story told by the schol. here and on PI. 
322, and by Luc. Pro Lapsu 3 seems to have been finally ex- 
plained by G. A. Gerhard Prz7. 64 (1905), 38 ff. Cleon in his 
despatch from Pylus to the Athenians had bidden them yaipew, 
then briefly announced his victory (cp. vend, vidi, vied), whereat 
the people rejoiced. Later, the victory proved a burden on their 
hands, whereupon Eupolis, probably in his Xpvootv Tévos (frg. 
308), twitted Cleon with being the first to bid Athens rejoice when 
causing her grief. (One need not follow Gerhard in altering 
mpatos tO mp@rov.) Later again, in the first century 4.D., a certain 
Dionysius wrote a book on Greetings, misunderstood the Eupolis 
passage, and explained that Cleon was the first to use “ yacpew” 
in letters. Hence the story of scholiasts and Lucian. 

614. Zednvalns: on the Attic liking for forms in -aéa, ¢.g. rvAaia 
for rvAn, &pata for dpa, see schol. here, and Bekk. Anecd. 22. 28, 
73- 31. For the admissibility of the Ionic form -af in troch. 
tetram., see H. Richards Avist. and Others, 119 and 124; Zacher 
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121 (on “A@nvaiy in Lg. 763), Speck 16, Smyth Sonic Dialect 
79: 
615 ff. On this passage see A. Mommsen Chronologie (1883) 
416-21, who assumes that it was written 419 B.c. On the other 
hand, Adolf Schmidt, Handbuch der gr. Chronologie (1888) 186 
and 610, dates the condition of the calendar as here described at 
424/3, and hence the passage may be part of the original play. 
Also Busolt 3, 1184 dates Hyperbolus as tepopvyjpwv at 424/3. 
For the confusion wrought by a confused calendar see B. Keil 
Hermes 29 (1894), 344 ff. 

616. avw te kal katw: varied by omitting now re, now Te kal; 
A. 21, E. 866, P. 1180, Av. 3, L. 709, Th. 647, Plato Phaedr. 272 
C273 a, Goren 493 2, 5112, etc. 

622. rév: by Weber 173 the Homeric érnv is suggested as 
more fitting than the article to the Homeric Memnon, 

623. dv0 av: = d0, guamobrem; so A. 292, Ec. 17, Pl. 840. 
In N. 1310 (Gf correctly supplied by Reisig’s conjecture) it is 
equiv. to avri rovrwy ad. In Pl. 434 it is equiv. to the dm of Th. 
202, Ec. 394, the as of V. 267, the 6 of Hom. Z. 21. 150, the 
ovvexa of ZZ. 9.505. Sobol. Pracpos. 108. 

624. Amphictyonic League: Busolt 1. 684-88, Bury 159 (very 
brief). For classical references see L. and S. 

626. So Solon Hétwoev “AOnvaiovs Tas ppépas Kata veARVNY aye 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 59). 

627. ’Avamvoyv: in his book zepi pvcews Diogenes of Apollonia 
says avOpwrot kal Ta dAXa Coa dvarvéovtu Coe. TO dépt, Kal TOUTO adTots 
Ku, Wyn eott Kal vonots .. . ravtwv Tov Cowv 9 Yuxn TO abro éotwy, 
dyp Oepporepos pev tod ew év @ éopev, TOD pévToL Tapa TO PALW 
moAAov Wuxpétepos (Diels 348 f.). 

630. oKadradvppdria: S€€ N. ON 130 cxLvdaddpous. | arta: collo- 
-quial ; in Arist. and Plato often (V. 55, P. 704, Av. 1514, Th. 423, 
R. 173, 925, 936, etc.), in only a few orators and rarely. On the 
formation, K.-Bl. 1. 611 f. 

631. Spos ye wav: 822, L. 144 ; Cp. opas ye pevror V. 1344, R.61; 
GAN’ Gus 587, 1363, A. 402, 408, 956, E. 391, V. 1085, Av. 1224, 
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L. 275, 292, 500 (dAX’. . . opws), 825, R. 43, 602, Ec. 413 5 Opws 
dé 1369, P. 1216, Th. 471, R. 870, Ec. 266, 326 (dus 8 ody), 1105, 
1137, Pl. 1084; 8 opws A. 455, V. 951, P. 481, Av. 4525; drap 
opus V. 981; opws V. 92, Av. 83, Ec. 860, 889. 

633. ée: when an interrog. fut. indic. is equiv. to an imv., 
ov or ovxovy (see n. On 1253) usually precedes (GS. 271); yet as 
here the negative is wanting in 1299, V. 671, P. 259, Av. 1572, 
Ec. 1083. Cp. omws c. fut. indic., n. on 257. 

636. One should compare Moliére Le dourgeots gentilhomme 
2. 6 for the instruction of that other éypa6ys, Mons. Poe ty in 
the difference between poetry and prose. 

640. wap-exdrnv: aS mapa vouov means beside or off the line of 
the law, so wapa in composit. often means of, awry, mis-; it is 
the crazy prepos. as in wapd-vowa, tapa-ppovéw, -Anpéw, -TANTTY, 
-Kpovw, -raiw, -léyw, -KdTTH, -ToLew, -Toditw, etc. 

644. dvOpwre: not ov’pwre; K.-Bl. 1. 331. 

651. Kar’ évordvov: Goodell Chapters on Greek Metric 188, 
Rossbach 129 f., Christ 153, 216, 391. 

652. vi rov At, ddAAd: emotion often demands satisfaction first 
with an exclamation ; then follows the rational conjunction ; 1228, 
Miet20 7,231,191 2,.Av.954, Le 609,927, Th. nego, Ravess, Piezo, 
Plato Gorg. 463 d, 481 c. So vocatives precede; Av. 268 dya6’ 
GAN ovv, P. 250 i SuxeAta cat ov dé, Eur. Phoen. 1671 & pidrar’ 
dAXdd, Plato Rep. 328 ¢, Euthyd. 293 6, Legg. 890 d, 963 4, Xen. 
Mem. %. 3.13; 2:15 26, 2.9. 2. K.-G.s 1503 n. oni13645 andcp: 
further V. 524 eimé pou ri dé, Av. 88 eiré por od d¢, A. 4 dep’ ido r/ 
d¢, etc. 

653. Gddos avri: for ddXos 7 3 so in Aesch. Prom. 467, Soph. 47. 
444, O.C. 488, Tr. 1226, Eur. Hel. 574. So dvi after xpetrrov V. 
210, mporepov Ec. 925, etc. 

655- dypetos: only here and in Th. 160 in the classical period ; 
perhaps a metrical variant of dyptos. | otfvpé: has short v in Arist. 
(V. 1504, Av. 1641, L. 948), long v in Homer. K.-Bl. 1. 3072)! 

659- appeva: Aristot. Rhet. 3. 5 Ipwraydpas ta yévy Tov’ dvo 
patwv dipper, dppeva Kal Oydea Kal oxety. On the. dpOoérev ‘of 
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Protag. and his ép@orns in general see Plato Phaedr. 267 c, Crat. 
391 ¢, Protag. 339 a, Aristot. Poet. 19, Plut. Feric. 36, Diog. Laert. 
9. 53 f, Zeller Phil. der Griechen 1°. 1141 f., and (on the attempt 
of Protag. to rationalize grammar) by all means Gomperz tr. 
443-45. ; 

666. On adAéxtwp as feminine see Athen. 373 ¢, Rutherford 
New Phrynicus 307. 

670. pad’ avis : P. 5, Av. 1415, Pl. 935, Aesch. Agam. 1345, 
Cho. 654, 876,Soph. Phil. 793. Cp. wédw ad(Os), avis ad, and 
even ad madw avbis infra 975. 

680. KaAewvipn: other men turned women are “Apuvia 690, 
SpuxvOn E. 969, Pediatia (Hor. Saé 1. 8. 39), Gaia Caesar (Tac. 
Ann. 6.5). 

681. év éru ye wept: according to Blaydes seven Mss. read ér’ ére 
ye while RV and seven others omit ér’. But éru ye wepd is unmet- 
rical. For év éru cp. V. 818, Ec. 655. Surely this makes a betier 
verse than éri dé ye wepi (Kock and Kaehler). As for éru 89 ye 
(van Leeuwen, Hall and Geldert) the collocation 87 ye is very 
doubtful (K.-G. 2. 130). 

686. P.ddgevos: son of Eryxis, the xatrarvywy of V. 84, Eupol. 
235, Phryn. 47, and the unworthy pupil of Anaxagoras (Athen. 
220 0), who wished for the neck of a crane, the longer to enjoy 
his food (Athen. 6 4). It is probably his son Eryxis, named 
from the grandfather, who is mentioned in Ran. 934. | MeAnoias : 
possibly the son of Pericles’ antagonist Thucydides, son of 
Melesias. | ’Apvvias: son of Pronapes, assailed by Arist. in V. 74, 
466, 1267-74, by Crat. in Sepéquor (frg. 212), and by Eupol. in 
TldéAets (209), as a PiAdKvBos, Kopntns, mévys, adalwv, Korda, 
ovxopavrns, and raparpesBevrys to the Thessalians. His course to 
the crows seems rapid; he appears in Wwdes and disappears in 
Vespae. Yo this same period Eupolis’ Ides certainly belongs 
(van Leeuwen making it probable that it competed with Vespae), 
hence probably also the play of Cratinus and Com. Adesp. 39 (K. 
3. 405). I see no reason for not identifying him with the Amynias 
figuring in this play. In y. 31 he has been already selling off, in 
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1258 he suffers final bankruptcy. Immediately after the Clouds 
he perhaps got appointed on the embassy abroad — an old trick 
for young debtors, as Ach. 613-17 shows. But whenever he may 
have played the mis- (or Miss) ambassador to Thessaly (V. 1265 
ff.), he was back in Athens at the time of the Vespae, as proved by 
its v. 74 (obroc’), 1268 (otros), 1273 (imperf. Evvjv). This last 
against Starkie; Meyer 4. 404 f. 

692. ovtkovy Sikalws, Hrs: the same formula in 1377, P. 865, 
Pl. 1124. | od orpareverar: in his interpretation of this and other 
items here, Kaibel surely goes too far in Hermes 30 (1895), 
441-46. 

698. mapa: beside, except; in the same negat. phrase with a\Aa 
or dAdo V. 1166, P. 110, Plato Phaed. 80 6, 107 a, Gorg. 507 a, 
Demos. 18. 235, and often; also freely after a comparative ex- 
pressed or implied, in the sense lam. F. H. Rau in Curt. Stud. 
ovo 

699. otav Slkqnv: cp. Th. 651 kaxodaiuwv éya, eis ot ewavrov 
elgexvAtoa tpaypyata. Whether we translate by exclamat. «af or 
demonstr. swch, the logical relation to the preceding is the same, 
viz. causal, and measuring. See notes on 209 and 1158. Cp. 1208, 
V. 188 © puapwraros, tv vrodeduKe, Th. 878 & dveryvos, ot meTAWKa- 
pev, K.-G. 2. 439. 

704. ém Gddo wiSa: the same advice to Eur. and Aesch. in 
Ran. 1103, ddA pH ’v taitd Kabjobov. 

707 ff. Mazon 57 shows it to be probable that the posture of 
Streps. (prostrate and covered) is as much a parody on Eur. 
flecuba 154 ff. as his words. 

711 ff. Exx. of dmowo-réXevroy in Arist. are found in A. 199, 
_ 269 f., 549-52, 595-97, 688, 1003-06, 1008 f., rors f., 1126 f., 
1208'f., 1219-21, E. nr, 166 £71057, Neagpceai, 33syeane 
494-96, 711-15, 1456 f., 1504 f., V. 65 f., 968 f., 973 f., 999 f., P. 
152 f., 291, 320, 380 f., 540-42, 1330 f., Av. 1271 f., L. 457- 
61, Th. 198 f., R. 463, 740, 841 f., roor f., 1478, Ec. 838-40, PI. 
288, 513 f.; Peppler 15. Cp. also A. 575 (Adgwv Adywv), 1074, 
V. 277 (yépovtos dvros), Th. 30 (-ovds, zotos), Pl. 1034 f. (xara- 
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TEeTHK, KaTacéonmas), and see n. on 718.— For Homer, and a 
warning against too readily assuming sound-play, see van Leeuwen 
Enchir. 2. — From épowrédevrov sprang modern rhyme ; E. Norden 
Die antike Kunstprosa (1898) 810-70. | On the sad anapaests 
here see Christ 262 f., Rossbach 154. 

718. potSa . . . ppovSy: for comic iterations see P. 183, Av. 
145,974, Th. 168-70, R..1208, Ke. 221, 773,799, 862, PK-833. 

722. odlyov: A. 348, 387, V. 829, Th. 935. K.-G. 1. 387 in- 
cline to take the gen. as originally one of “me within which, then 
as adverbial, a/most. Cp. woddAod 915, and mrédcov xpovov since 
when? A. 83. 

723. ovros: and atry = there or here, are much’ used in 
addressing a person, either without an added ov (732, 1502, Av. 
49, 57, 225, 274, 354, 658, 933, and often) or with ov, as in A. 
564, L. 728, Av. 1199, etc. Cp. Italian guel/la giovane ; see van 
Leeuwen on Vesp. 1 Append. Cp. also other Greek adjectives 
where English employs adverbs or adverbial phrases, as mp@ros, 
dexaTalos, aKoTalos, wernupiods. K.-G. 1. 273-76. 

727. pad@axoréa: plural impersonal verbals in -réa are found in 
paco4s 490, 1s 1225 224, 411, 450; Roi 1180, Ph 108s) The 
whole number of such in Greek from Hom. to Aristot. is very 
small. C.E. Bishop 4. /. P. 20 (1899), 125 ff. 

729. tls dv 47a is taken as the tragic wish-question (= w#nam 
aliguis) by Blaydes and Kaehler; for the formula see K.-G. tr. 
235. Van Leeuwen takes it rather as an indignant question (guzs 
tandem), and otherwise interprets differently. It must be con- 
ceded to van L. that the almost invariable form of these wish- 
questions is not ris dv but was dv. I note but three passages 
where ris dv is so taken (Aesch. Agam. 1450, Soph. O.C. 1100, 
Eur. Ales. 213), while r&s dy is found in Soph. 47. 387, £7. 
660, O.T. 765, O.C. 1457, Phil. 531, 794, 1214, Eur. Alest. 864, 
Her. Fur. 487, Hippol. 208, 345, ph. T. 627, Med. 97, 173, Orest. 
1052, Suppl. 796, Arist. A. 991, E. 16, 1324, P. 68, Th. 22. Fur- 
ther, 877a nowhere appears in these wish-questions (except in 
O.T. 765, if indeed that be a wish-question), whereas it fre- 
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quently appears in others, as after ris dv in Arist. E. 1209, V. 1176, 
after rs dv in E. 17, 82, N. 79, Av. 201, L. gt2.—And yet the 
interpretation of Blaydes seems preferable. 

731. dépe voy d0phow: for Pepe with aor. subjv. ido see n. on 
21. With aor. subjv. of other verbs $épe is used in E. 113, N. 731, 
V. 54, 148, 848, 993, 1497, P. 234, 361, 959, 969, L. 238, 864, 
890, 916, Th. 915, Ec. 28, Pl. 768, 964 ; with present subjv. V. 906, 
990, P. 252 émyéw (aor.?), R. 291, 502, Ec. 725, 869, Pl. 790 
értxéw (aor.?); with aor. subjv. in quest. E. 706, V. 826. 

732. pa rov xré.: the same verse-end in A. 59, ror, E. 14, 1041, 
P. 16, Av. 263,439. Cp. pa rov Al’, éyw pev od Av. 1497, Ec. 553, 
Pl. 359, 444, 971- 

739. bras av: c. subjv. as an object-clause ; GMT. 348, K.-G. 
2375" 

742. p05 Siarpav: on this Socratic and sophistic business of 
daipects see Plato Charm. 163 ad, Phaedr. 266 6, 273 €, Protag. 
339 4, shag ¢, Lach. 197 d, Xen. Mem. 4. 2, 4. 5. 12, and perhaps 
Thuc. 1. 84. 3 where the Spartan Archidamus boasts that his 
people, rauttike some others, believe ras zpoomirrovcas aKa ov 
Aoyw diaiperas. ; 

743. amopys: admits not only the acc. of a neuter pronoun 
or adj. (radra, 6, etc.), but also a substantive acc., as 76 wtp daopa 
Plato Crat. 409 @. 

748. zo rl: 775, V. 818, P. 696, (826, Av..1639,- R27, 40,°PL 

O23 CP. 6 moles 1233,1270, Al 40S, 9630 5 Ke-Ga m 625, 

749 f. 7d madaodv dovro ai dappakides Thy ceAjvnv Kal TOV yALOV 
caGaypety (schol. Apoll. Rhod. 3. 533). See Plato Gorg. 513 a, 
Menander @errdéAn (K. 3. 65) a comedy “ complexa ambages 
feminarum detrahentium lunam,” Verg. Ze. 8. 69, Ov. Metam. 7. 
207; 12. 263, Tibull 1. 2! 43, 198.. 255 Rohdep2. (88.5 etsesap- 
posing ; cp. L. 191, and questions of the type ri dy7’ dv 154, 760, 
L. 399, or 1/8 av Th. 773. 

755- 6muh th 84: guia guid? so Pl. 136. Variations of the 
simple quest. ré for 8a r¢ are numerous, as ty (E. 126, 731, 
P. 927, Ec. 796, 1086), ru ré 89 (V. 1155, P. 1018, Th. 84), druy 
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ti (N. 784), orm ti dy (here), dre 8) té ye (Plato Charm. 161 c), 
ore 8) Td pddvora (Plato Rep. 343 @), dre ri pddtora (Plato Rep. 
449 ¢), wa ri (P. 409, Ec. 719), tva dy ré (N. 1192, Ec. 791). — 
tm is from ri} (K.-G. 2. 145). 

761. etAde: whether the writing should be efAAw or fAXw is dis- 
puted; K.-Bl. 2. 412. It is not common in Attic prose; dv-(AAw 
and éy-/AXw in Thuc., é€-(AXw in Demos. ; but da-e/AAe is cited by 
Lysias 10. 17 from Solon’s laws as an antiquated word needing 
interpretation. 

763. pmrodrevOnv: Ewvdidy éote xpvoiov KavOdpw spouov, O Aap- 
Bavovres oi raides drodecpodor Aivw Kal éxreravvvovar (schol.). Cp. 
V. 1341 and Herodas frg. 14. (Crusius) 7 yxaAxéyv pou priav 7 
KvOpny mailer, | THO pyrAdvOnow appar edrtwv | TOD KETKEoV 101 
Tov yépovta AwByTa. -See further Starkie Ach. p. 254 for Eustath. 
1243- 33 and for continuance of chafer-sport in modern Crete. 

768. tadov: then a rarity in Greece: A. 74, Hdt. 2. 69 (dprn- 
para Nida xvTa), Athen. 465 ¢c. Fowler and Wheeler Handbook 
of Grk. Archaeol. (1909) 419 f.; H. Bliimner Zechnologie 4. 382. 

773- op: elision of -o as in 1238 and often. So perhaps in 
pou after the verb dpéoxw (A. 189, E. 359, V. 776, etc.) ; see n. on 
elision of -at, v. 7. 

778. «ai 8} Aéyw: in ready compliance with a request, the verb 
of the request is repeated (usually in the present) with kai 8y ; 
“ even now or already I am doing it.” So 1097, P. 327, Av. 1175, 
550, Ec. 1014, Pl. 227; see n. on 906, K.-G. 2. 125. Since dy 
seems to be the original of 73y, and since viv dy (just now) is 
often written vvvdy, we might write this formula xaudy; cp. yrou, 
pevto., Toivev, Syrov, etc. 

779. mpoodev: “everywhere else in Arist., as in Thuc., has the 
local sense” (O. Bachmann Conject. Arist. 49). But here, too, 
it may be taken locally, referring to the court-roster. 

784. vat: in entreaty; cp. P. 1113, Eur. Aippol. 605, Lph. A. 
$247.) KG. 2. 148. 

785. nat: before verb; see n. on 840. 

789. dmo-pOeped: one may go és xdpaxas by the simple verb 
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Oeipopat, or by the compounds dzo-, éx-, rpoo-, or dva-, all roads 
alike leading to Hades. Also one can éppev, BdddAew, alper Oa, 
Bodie, wAciv, or cxelv (“put in to shore”’) és Kdépaxas. “as ari 
Kal yain Evvos rect “Atdns.” For exx. of compounds see E. 892, 
Pe 72,-Av. 916, Ec. 248. 

791 ff. It is noteworthy how many Greek dramas at very near 
the middle point take up a new subject, enter a new phase, intro- 
duce a new personage as centre of interest, or proceed from 
prayer and preparation to fulfillment and result. If one is inter- 
ested, let him turn, having noted the whole number of verses in 
each play, to Aesch. Prom. 562, Pers. 526, Suppl. 523, Agam. 782 
(or 810?), Cho. 510, Zum. 566; Soph. 47. 719, O.7. 726, O.C. 
886, Anz. 626, Tr. 662, Phil. 729; Eur. Alcest. 567, Bacch. 660, 
Tec. 657, etc. ; Arist. A. 626, E. 691, N. at this point, V. 760, etc. 
Here the centre of interest shifts from father to son. — The prin- 
ciple of symmetry seems to work as imperiously in the Greek 
drama as it does in a Greek sentence when dividing it into two 
balanced clauses marked by pe. . . 8¢. 

792. dro. . . ododpar: tmesis is said to be employed by Arist. 
only in epic and tragic phrases or parody, and in lyric passages, 
and usually with only single monosyllabic words intervening, as 
d¢, Te, yap, ov; A. 295, N. 792, 1440, V. 784, P. 1092, 1274, Av. 
346 (1070), 1456, 1506, L. 262, 263, 1280-85, R. 1047, 1106, 
Pl. 65. Bachmann Conject. Aris¢t. 101, K.-G. 1. 535. But it 
should be noted that tmesis is practised by Hdt. (Ionian) and 
by Herodas Aim. 7 114. 

794. Zielinski 293 ff. makes clear the fact that iambic trim- 
eters spoken by the xopvdatos are in tragic style, z.e. admit of 
few resolutions of the long syllables and next to no “cyclic” 
anapaests. Cp. 799, 1454 f., 1458-61. 

797- tort poi ye: sO Thiersch with some inferior Mss., ye stress- 
ing not pou of course but gori; “I have a son, but —.” The 
reading éor’ éuovye “ Z have a son,” seems hardly the sense re- 
quired. 

798. On adda... yap Kré. cp. V. 318 GAA’ od yap olds Tr ep 
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ade, té moujow, Eur. Hel. 1385-87, Med. 1344-46, Phoen. 891- 
94. | rl wé0w: Av. 1432, L. 884, 954, Ec. 860, Pl. 603. 

800. trav Kowripas: R. omits rv, V. reads xaé for it. Van 
Leeuwen on Th. 289 makes it probable that all three readings are 
wrong. He suggests €or’ éx yuvarx@v edrrépwv kal (e.g. ernppevov). 

801. “@y: the standard form of Attic prose é6édw, not bédrw, 
may be vindicated for Arist. if we do four things: (1) write 0éAw 
with aphaeresis after words ending in a vowel (e.g. A. 198, 318, 
355, 426); (2) make an exception in favour of the old phrase, 
jv Beds OeXy (or ei Geds Oédex) in P. 939, 1187, R. 533, Pl. 347, 405, 
1188 ; (3) allow Oédw in tragic parody (e.g. Th. 908, R. 1468); 
and in extra-trimeter passages (Av. 407, 929); (4) alter the text 
in E. 713, L. 1216, Th. 412. So van Leeuwen Vesp. 493, K.-Bl. 
1 SRY 

802. odk to bras 0d: A. 116, N. 1307, V. 260, P. 41, 188, Av. 
52, Th. 847, R. 640, Pl. 871; ovtx éof dws E. 238, 426, 879, 951, 
Reetioit27c, V. 272,654, Po ro2, 306, Ay. 628, L..to92y Ph. 
404, 882, Pl. 18, 51, 139; éo6 ovws interrog. V. 471. Sobol. 
Synt. 157. 

811. droddes fut. indic. as imv., as in 1352, V. 1225; GS. 
269, K.-G. 1. 176. Cp. the interrog. fut. indic. as imv. in 
633 n. 

814. o¥ro.: in Arist. always stands first in its clause and verse, 
except in Th. 34 which Meineke emends ; and always is followed 
by an oath except in V. 1122 and Ec. 522. ‘The passages are: E. 
235, 409, 435, 698, N. 814, V. 1366, 1396, 1442, P. 187, 1117, Th. 
533, 566, R. 42, 667, Pl. 64, 364. Plato also makes large use of 
ovro., but without oaths. For the derivat. of -rou from ao see Brugm. 
248, 529. | évravot: = évraiba, not un-Attic; 843, V. 1442, Th. 
225, and in Att. inscriptions. Meisterhans Gram.’ 147, K.-Bl. 


at 304. 


815. xlovas: the scholiasts say that only the stones of the 
house were left of Megacles’ wealth, the rest being squandered, and 
that herein lies the jest. But the jest will stand, anyhow. 

817. Ata rév: for this division of a tribrach, between the 2d 
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and 3d shorts, see Starkie Vesp. xl-xli—a brief clear summary of 
O. Bachmann’s article in Phzlol. Suppl. 5. 239 ff. 

818. iSos: see n. on 82. 

823. avfp: in the full sense of the word ; often, e.g. A. 77, E. 
179, Thuc. 4. 27. 5 «i dvépes elev of orpatnyoi, Hdt. 7. 210 Greeks at 
Thermopylae made it plain to Xerxes d7e rodAot pev avOpwrot etev, 
dALyot d€ avdpes. 

827. adAd ris: Other exx. of such dAAa: E. 955, P. 222, Av. 98, 
1015, Ec. 928. 

830. 6 Mfrs: 2.¢e. Diagoras, for whom see Av. 1072 (with schol. 
and van Leeuwen), schol. on R. 320 (where probably &’ dyopdas 
should be read), Hermip. 42, ps.-Lys. contra Andoc. 6. 17, Diod. 
Sic. 13.6. 7. His atheism won him mention in many later writers — 
Plutarch, Aelian V.H. 2. 23, Athenaeus, and others. Wilamowitz 
Textgesch. 80-84 has pieced together a coherent account of his 
life. Despite Av. 1072 some still hold that his flight from Athens 
when condemned for impiety took place long before the Pelopon- 
nesian War. So Meyer 4. 105. Smyth 345. 

832. paviav: for plural abstracts see GS. 44, K.-G. 1. 16 f. 

838. kara-Aover: for the inflection see K.-Bl. 2. 478, Rutherford 
New Phrynicus 274. 

839. tmép: not more in the sense fro than in the sense “co, 
av7i; sO V. 1419, Th. 752, Antiph. 2 86, 3-6 8,4 6 3, Isae. 7. 8, 
Hyperid. 1. 26. 15. 

840. kal pd0o.: standing before the verb (especially common in 
interrog., relative, and conditional clauses), xaé admits of various 
Engl. equivalents: af ad//, really, just, or an emphatic auxiliary verb 
do,will,can. K.-G. 2. 254. . Exx. of xai in quest. : 1344, E. 342, 
P. 1289, Av. 1446, L. 526, 836, g10, Ec. 946, 1014, Aesch. Agam. 
278, Soph. 47. 1290, 7%. 314, Eur. Hec. 515, Phoen. 1354, Thuc. 
O.- 38. 4, Xen. Anad. &§. 8.2, Fel 1.77, 26,0 oes eee 
Andoc. 1. 4, 1.148, Lysias 12. 29, 24. 12, 24. 24, etc.; ina relat. 
clause swpra 785, Th. 461 ; ina conditional clause R. 737, Av. 508; 
in the main clause 77/ra 1499, where see n. 

841. &dnOes: used thus Kar’ eipwveiay in A. 557, E. 89, V. 1223, 
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1412, Av. 174, 1049, etc.; also twice in Soph. (O. Z. 350, Ant. 
758) and twice in Eur. (Cyc. 240, frg. 885). 

845. On the five initial short syllables see Rossbach 229, who 
cites Av. 1283, L. 1148, Th. 285. 

850. kadetv: after one or more imperatives of the 2d person, 
a substitute inf. continues the command in A. 257, 1oor, N. 
to80, P. 11533; without introductory imv. the inf. stands as 
such in N. 850, V. 386, 1216, Th. 157, R. 133, 169, and in the 
hexameter oracle-parodies E. 1039, Av. 971-75, frg. 29. The 
difference, if any, between imv. and inf.-substitute is still an 
open question; K.-G. 2. 19-22, GMT. 784 f.— Also in prayers 
to divinities the inf. with subject-acc. (sc. 66s?) follows impera- 
tives in V. 878-83, P. to00-15, L. 318, R. 390-95 ; without introd. 
imv. A. 250-52, 436, 817, Th. 288-91, R. 887, 894. — Further, 
in proclamations and decrees (sc. éo0€e) the inf. with subj.-acc. 
of the 3d person stands in A. 172, V. 937, P. 551, Av. 449 f,, 
1040, 1074 f., 1661, 1666, Th. 376, 378, Ec. 419. 

857. Kara-reppdvtixa: Other squandering compounds in xara- 
(=German ver-) are: xat-apiotav, -BiBpwoxey, -ecBiev, -Cevyo- 
tpodeiv, -ndvrabety, -irmorpodpety, -KuBevew, -AnToupyety, -Anpety, -pa- 
caa bat, -pic odopety, -wwpaivery, -opopayeiv, -radepacrety, -mivev, -pa- 
Oupety, -orxerilev, -xarileaOau, -xopnyeiv. 

859. els rd Sov: Wilamowitz (Aristo. u. Athen 2. 247) and Busolt 
(3. 429) deny that this fiscal joke refers to the bribing of Pleistoanax 
so many years before, as stated by schol. here (see Plut. Pevic. 23). 
But old Strepsiades remembers old things, and in v. 213 he goes 
back to this same Pleistoanax period in speaking of Euboea. 
Further, Pleistoanax had been recently reinstated in Sparta (426/5 
B.c.), thus recalling the old cause of his exile (reception of a bribe), 
_as B. Perrin remarks in Zrans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 34 (1903), P- XX. 

860. etra: Kock, Kaehler, and van Leeuwen take this as the 
eira common between partic. and verb (386), and give the ordo as 
miOopevos etra eEdpapre. But does not era rather connect twpev 
and ééduapre as in E. 1036 & rav dxovaoy, elra Sudkpivov tore, V. 


277, supra 66, 750, etc.? 
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863. dPodrsv: for its incorporation into the relative clause see 
n. on 599. | qdvarrixsy: Aristot. Ath. Pol. 27. 3 émoinoe 8€ kal 
picboddpa 7a dixaorypia HepixAns mpOros. 

865. pay: the initial phrase not only of an oath (R. 1470) 
but also of any strong asseveration (V. 278, R. 104) or threat, in 
which case it is followed by a personal pronoun (N. 1242, V. 258, 
643, 1332, Av. 1259, Ec. 1034, Pl. 608, frg. 198. 3) as here. 
Bachmann Lex. Spec. With 4 pv cp. kat pqyv, just as with 7 69 
(= 78y) was compared xat 67 in n. on 778. 

868 f. wyririos, rpiBwv: probably borrowed from Euripidean ' 
wardrobe ; for of the tragic poets he alone uses the word rp/Bwv 
in the sense experienced, and he, far more than the others, uses 
the epic vymios. Arist. here outbids him with vyritios ; and fur- 
ther in xpeyapav (869) allows a smooth mute with liquid to make 
“ position,” which Euripides does ‘more than the other trage- 
dians” (K.-Bl. 1. 306). 

870. tpiBwv . . . kpéuarto: for the process of the fuller see 
Hippocr. epi diairns 1. 14 (Littré 6. 490) : of yvadees . . . Aaxri- 
Covet, KémTovalv, EAKovol, Avuavopevor laxvpOTEpa ToLeovoL, KELpOVTES 
Ta UTrEpEexXoVTA. Kal TapamA€KovTEs KaAALW Toveovat. See also the im- 
precation in Herodas A/im. 4. 78 wcd0s kpeuaut’ éxeivos év yvadews 
otk». — The tone of the word in the sense necessary here and in 
V. 1429 is difficult to establish, as it would seem to be a usage of 
the street, yet is found in Euripides several times (Bacch. 717, 
El. 1127, Cycl. 520, Med. 686, Rhes. 625) and in Hdt. 4. 74. 

876. walro. ye: juxtaposed, as elzep ye (251) ; so Xen. Mem. 
1.2..3,'4.2..7; Cyr. 3. 1. 38, Plato Rep: 332:0, 440. 2, AMtipliens 
74, Lys. 1. 42, 8. 11, 26. 16, 31. 10, Andoc. 1. 72, Lycurg. 90, 
Aesch. 3. 131, Demos. 7. 12. K.-G. 2. 152. 

880. ovxivas: Naber’s correction of the Mss. oxurivas. 

881. mas Soxeis: a little group that has shrivelled to an adverb ; 
A. 12, 24, Pl. 742, Araros frg. 13 (K. 2. 217), Eur. Hee. 1160, 
Lippol. 446. So més ois R. 54, rocov Soxets Ec. 399, 0f8 dre or icd” 
Ere (See N. ON 3g), odk €oF dws (802), dprov rt, dmédrer (422), Oav- 
proTas ws, etc. K.-G. 2.354 and 415. See also n. on «i & pj 1433. 
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885. macy réxvy: C. imv. or equiv. 1323, E. 592, L. 412, Th. 
65, R. 1235, Ec. 366, 534, Lysias 19. 11, 19. 53 (a. 7. kal pyyavy). 
Cp. mdvrws c. fut. indic. 1352. 

887. pépvynco, drws: 1107, R. 1520; = peuvyao c. inf. E. 496. 
Cp. the independent dzws-clause 882 and 257 n. 

889. For game-cocks and cockfights see A. 166, E. 494-97 
(c. schol. on 494), 946, V. 1490, Av. 71, R. 935 (?), Xen. Conviv. 
4. 9, Hesych. and Suid. s.v. éoxopoducpévos, Aelian V.H. 2. 28, 
Pliny ro. 21, A. Dieterich Pudcinella 239 ff. Note also the cock- 
fight carved on the chief seat in the theatre at Athens, and on the 
calendar of the Metropolitan Church in Athens for the month of 
Poseidon (J. Harrison ALpthol. and Monuments 278). Also vase 
paintings present cockfights or cockdances ; see the frontispiece 
of Merry’s edition of the Azrds. | Arist. was not the first to imagine 
in contest the principles of Good and Evil in embodied form. 
Cp. the Adyos and Aoyiva of Epicharmus, the ’Apery and Kaxéa of 
Prodicus contending for the youthful Hercules (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 
21 ff.) ; and so later Zethus and Amphion in Euripides’ Antiope 
representing Life Active and Life Contemplative, and again 1900 
years later Virtue and Vice staged in endless ways in the Morality 
plays of the fifteenth century (E. K. Chambers Zhe Mediaeval 
Stage 2. 149 ff.). Cp. also the debate between Ilevia and the ad- 
vocate of IAovros in Arist. Plutus. 

892. Here the usual diaeresis between the feet of an anapaestic 
dimeter is not observed ; so in 947, A. 1143, V. 1482, 1487, 
P. 98, 100, 987, 1002, etc. See Christ 252 for the exceptions in 
both tragedy and comedy ; cp. n. on 987. 

896 f. Cp. Acts of the Apostles 17. 21 ’A@nvaior 8 mavres Kai ot 
émdnuoovres E€vor cis ovdev Erepov nixaipovy 7 A€yew TL 7) dKovey TL 
_ KaLvOTepov. 

go05 f. Hom. /Z. 14. 203 Kpdovov etptora Zeds | yains vépbe xabcioe 
Kat dtpuyeroto baddoons. Aesch. Hum. 641 (of Zeus) avros & ednce 
matépa mpeoBuirny Kpovov. 

906. xal84: = 757; xaé being an intensive adverb (even now). 
Cp. V. 492, 1224, 1324, 1483, P. 178, 942, Av. 268, 1251, L. 65, 
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77, 601, 909, 925, Th. 266, 769, 1092, R. 604, 647, 1018, 1205, 
Ec, 500, 514, 582. For the whole clause see V. 1483, R. 1018. 

907. Cp. Crat. 251 pov Bdedvypia o° exer ;— mrEpov TaxXéws TUS 
Kal Aexdvyv éveyxatw, A. 584 ff., Poll. 10. 76. 

915. mwoddod: E. 822, R. 1046, Eupol. 74. Cp. ddAcyou 722. 

g16. Sa of 8: an anapaest is rarely resolved into four shorts in 
anapaestic systems, though more freely in melic verses; cp. E. 503, 
V. 1015, Av. 688. Christ 242. Blaydes on Ec. 1156 compares 
Av. 1752, V. 1169 and would relieve the situation by pronouncing 
dud as a monosyllable, gwasiz fa as in Aeolic. 

g22. For an excellent summary of Euripides’ lost play Zelephus 
see Starkie 4ch. Excursus VI. 

923. é& mnpidiov: to be construed probably with yvwpas, not with 
the verb ; for the definite article is not indispensable to a substan- 
tive when qualified by a prepositional phrase. Cp. A. 86 oAovus éx 
KptBavov Bors, E. 1178 épOov ex Cwpod kpeas, V. 1367 && d€ovs diknv. 
Sobol. Syzt. 82, K.-G. 1. 610. 

932. éa: with synizesis. Christ 27, K.-Bl. 1. 226. It may occur 
when the first vowel « is in the gen. sing. and plur. -ews, -ewv (e.g. 
woXews in acc. sing. -ea (IIyAéa, “HpaxdAéa Th. 26), in nomin. -ews 
(Aéws, iAews, reOveds), in adjectives of material in -eos (xpuaéov, 
oSypea), and in manifold other forms (Geot, véov, etc.). 

933- xetp’ émBdddAys: for conative sense of the present cp. L. 
359, Ec. 261,670, 1023 ; Sobol. Sy. 22. — Other noli-me-tangere 
phrases are (beside yelp’ émuBaddev L. 440, Crat. frg. 277): yelpa 
mpooBddrew (Eur. Med. 1254), xelpa tpoopépev (L. 359, 436, 444, 
471), xetpa mpoodyev (L. 893 , xetpa Badrew ev ru (Eur. Med. 
1283), drrecOai Tivos TH Saxtidw (L. 365), drrecOal twos dkpw (Plat. 
com. frg. 128), ’mpoorBévar (Th. 569). 

935- éwlSega.: addressed to each separately (ov te... o¥ Te) ; 
cp. V. 452 ddes pe kal od Kal ov, Av. 131 dws mapéoe por Kal od 
Kal Ta madia. K.-G. 1. 79. 

943- Pnparlourw: used by Arist. only contemptuously of the 
deceiving phrases of demagogues and the clever epigrams of 
Euripides: A. 444, 447, E. 216, V. 668, P. 534. 
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945. avaypi{y: from yp. The present compound is used in 
Xen. Oecon. 2. 11, the simple is frequent: E. 294, V. BTA AL 
97, L. 509, etc. Neil on Eq. 294 will not allow connection between 
ypv and grunt. 

949-1104. The other ayéves or word battles in set form in 
Arist. are E. 303-460, 756-941, N. 1345-1451, V. 526-728, Av. 
451-637, L. 476-613, Ec. 571-708, Pl. 487-626. See M. W. 
Humphreys 4./.P. 8 (1887), 179, Th. Zielinski Die Ghederung 
der altatt. Komoedie (1885), H. Gleditsch Metrik der Griechen 
und Romer® (1901) 238; and for dydves in freer form P. Mazon 
Essai sur la compostt. des comédies @’ Arist. (1904). 

955- xlvBuvos dvetrar: cp. Soph. frg. 369 avds péyotov ypay’ én’ 
Oivéws yas | dvpxe Antots rais éxnBoros Ged. 

957- wépt: the sole prepos., barring the “improper” prepos. 
€vexa, that prose allowed to stand freely after its case. Others so 
placed in Arist. are sporadic and only in parody or quotation, and 
only with the gen., as dao Av. 1517, xara R. 1212, tro L. 1145 
f., R. 1244, Ec. 4, vrep V. 1118. Starkie Vesp. 1118, K.-G. 1. 
554: 

960. atrot: = ceavtov; K.-G. 1. 572, Brugm. 421. 

963. Fora well-bred Athenian lad see Xen. Convzv. 3. 12, where 
Autolycus speaks only briefly and with a blush (dvepvOpiacas) ; as 
for the Laconian boys, éxeivwv ArTov dv Poviv dxovoals 7 TOV UBM 
(Xen. Rep. Lac. 3. 5). 

964. Cp. ps.-Luc. Amor. 44 dé tis watpwas Eorias eépxerar (6 
mais) Katw Kexvpos Kal pydéva TOV dravTwvTwv mpooBrErwv. Alex. 
frg. 263 (K. 2. 393) €v yap vouilw totro rév dvedevOépwy | civat, 76 
Bodilev dppvOpws év tals ddois. 

965. kophras: Isoc. 7. 46 diveXdpmevor Thy pev Tod KaTa KopUAS, 
Thy & xopay Kara. Sypovs. 

966. For the things taught in Greek schools see Plato Prosag. 
325 d@-26, 312 b, Theag. 122 ¢ ypdppard te Kal KBapilew kal 
moAalev Kat Tv dAAnv aywviav, Arist. E. 188, 985-96. Gard.-Jev. 
301-13. 

967. Tladdd8a xré.: the beginning of an old song, perhaps 
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hymn, composed by Lamprocles, contemporary of Aeschylus and 
the Persian wars. See briefly Smyth 70 and 340, more fully 
Bergk Poetae Lyrict Graect* 3. 554 and 561, Wilamowitz Zext 
gesch. 84 f. | Tydéwopsv 11: composed probably by Kndeidys (985 n.), 
though the schol. here writes it Kvd/as. Blass in Mewe Jahrb. 133 
(1886), 456, holds the HadAdéda to be a specimen of the rhythm 
kat’ évérAuov (~U YU —U VU —— Tladddda tepoeroAw KAy|lw mo- 
Aepaddxov ayvdv), and the Tyré€ropdy ru Boawa Avpas, an example of 
the xara ddkrvAdov (_ UW UW UU — UV  _), as referred to by Arist. 
inv. 651 supra. 

968. évrewapévous: is the regular word for stretching (i.e. setting) 
words or voice to rhythm or tune. Plato Phaed. 60 @ (Socrates 
made poems) évrevas tovs tod Aicwrov Adyous, Protag. 326 b ot 
Kapiorai . . . mointdv adyabdv rouppata diddoKovot, pedorodr, 
eis Ta KOapicpata evreivovtes, Plut. SoZ 3 (Solon at first held 
poetry a pastime) vorepov Sé kal yvipas évérerve piiocddous . . 
évior S€ Hacw Ott Kal Tos vomovs erexeipnoev EvTEivas Eis eros (Put 
into verse) e&eveyxeiv. Cp. évappdrrecOar E. 989. | dppoviay: har- 
mony meant for the Greeks the fitting together of high tones and 
low (6g and Bapv) in succession (z.¢. as the modern melody or 
“tune”), not simultaneously, as in modern ‘“‘harmony.” See 
Arist. E. 985-96, Plato Symp. 187 a 6, Rep. 398 d, Lach. 188 d, 
Aristot. Polit. 1342, 1290, Heracleides Ponticus in Athen. 624 c— 
26 a; D. B. Monro Modes of Anc. Grk. Music (1894). 

969. Kkapriv: as in 333 n. Not only Eur. affected this 
“Grecian bend,” with a new turn for every sign in the zodiac (R. 
1327 Kata TO dwdexapyxavov Kupyyys wedorodv), but young Agathon 
was soon to trill “ant-runs”’ (yvpunkos dtparo’s Th. 100), and 
even old Cratinus had quickened his zemfo (6 taxis dyav Tv pov- 
ouxnv A. 851). 

971. On Phrynis see schol. here (he took a prize as kitharode 
at the Panathenaea in 446 B.c., not 456), Pherecr. 145, Aristot. 
Metaphys. 1. 1. 1, Plut. Moral. 84 a, 220 ¢, 539 ¢, 11338, 1141 f, 
Agis to (the ephors of Sparta cut out his added two lyre-strings, 
to reduce the instrument to the Terpandrian seven), Athen. 638 ¢; 
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Smyth lxvi, Wilamowitz Zimotheos 65 f., 73, 88 f., 94, Weil and 
Reinach on Plut. De Musica § 307, Proclus Chrestom. 320 a, 33. 

972. mwodAds: See nN. ON 507 for the ellipse. 

g81. advedérbar: Zo help oneself to food; A. 810, Hat. 4. 128, 
Theophr. Charac. 10. 8, Luc. Conviv. 42. 

982. trav mpecButépwv dpwatev: the gen. of the person despoiled, 
as in P. 1118, Av. 1460, Ec. 866; so with xAérrew V. 238, 1369, 
1447- 

983. KxAtlev: Bekk. Anecd. 271. 30, KuyAopds : TopviKds yeAws 
modvs Kat dxoouos. Add to other exx. cited in L. and S. Hero- 
das Mim. 7. 122 avtn ov. . . 4 pclov imrov zpos Oipyy Kiyr(Lovea, 
Clem. Alex. aed. 2. 5.— The interpretation, fo eat xiyAa, Ze. 
d@ainties or dessert, has little to support it, especially here where it 
would merely duplicate éyogayetv. 

984. On the Dipolia and Bouphonia see J. Harrison 111, or 
Mommsen fesfe 512. | terrlywv: E. 1325, 1331, Thuc. 1. 6. 3, 
Athen: 5127, 519 4 5257, Luc. (Vave. 3, Achan’ VH. 4: 22:5 
Studniczka in Classen-Steup Thuc. 1. 6, or briefly, M. M. Evans 
Chapp. on Grk. Dress (1893) 63, Gard.-Jev. 65. For a new 
interpretation of rérmé as = orAeyyis, a golden or other metal 
frontlet rising above the forehead in front of the xépupBos, see 
F. Hauser in /ahreshefte des oesterr. archaeol. Instituts g (1906), 
75-130, with a criticism of the same by E. Petersen Bezb/att 
thereto 78-86. 

985. KnSel8ov: Mss. Kyxeédov. For the inscript. mentioning 
Kydeidys, of about 415 B.c., see CIA. IV 1. 2. 79, No. 337 @ (= 
Dittenberger 2, No. 702 = Roberts and Gardner No. 182). | adv 
otv: A. 620, V. 1190, 1434, R. 1298; addr’ ov... ye N. 1002, 
V. 1129, Av. 1408, Th. 710. See my note in Selections from 
Plato, on Apol. 27 ¢, Blaydes on Mud. 1002, K.-G. 2. 287. Cp. 
8 obv 343 n. | adr’ éorlv ekeiva: Cp. 1052. Usually the pronouns 
are singular and the copula omitted —rodr’ éxetvo, as in A. 41, 
820, P. 289, Av. 354, L. 240, R. 1342; but éoré is present in 
P. 516, R. 318. Cp. 68 éxetvos 1167, E. 1331, Soph. O.C. 138; 
768 éxetvo Eur. Med. 99. K.-G. 1. 650. 
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987. In Greek anapaestic tetrameters duaipeors is so regular 
after the 4th foot that but three exceptions are usually conceded, 
viz. N. 987, V. 568, Av. 600. Christ 265. Yet even here Blaydes 
and van Leeuwen follow an inferior Ms. and read iparious mpod.- 
dacKets. 

988. For the zvppiyn at the Panathenaea see Lysias 21. 1 and 
4, and the inscript. cited on v. 28: H maci ruppixiotais Bods: 
H dyevetous tuppiyorais Bois’ H dvdpdou ruppixiatats Bots. See 
also Athen. 630 @-31 ¢; J. E. Harrison dZyth. and Mon. 347 ; 
W. Downes Class. Rev. 18 (1904), 101-06, who doubts if at this 
time the Pyrrhic dancers carried spear or sword ; “the play was 
defensive, not offensive.” 

988 f. adrots . . . dpedq: the same shift from plur. to sing. in 
9755 V- 553, 505, P. 640, Le 368) 9110, Phy 797, RulO75, eaaoe, 
420, 665; 670) Pl. 331; KxG. 1.86) f" But the emendat. of jis 
for rns after dueAy is probably correct. — For the form Tprroyevecns 
see n. on 614. 

990. mpds tata: C. imv. or in exhortation, common; 1433, 
Av6s0, E; 760, V.648, 927, 1386,,P. 416, -765,5315,, Heaooa, 
Aesch. Prom. 915, 992, 1030, 1043, etc. Cp. zpos rade 1030, 
e305. 

ggt ff. On the youth of olden time see Isoc. 7. 48 f., Plato 
Theaet. 173 ¢. 

993. Cp. Xen. Wem, 2.13. 16; 

994. mepl: C. acc. = erga, tn one’s dealings with; very com- 
mon;. ¢g. A.’ 663, 696, E..764,)812,°831, 873, 1208... 50paL, 
Praepos. 200. 

995- &yadpa: cp. Plato Symp. 222 a, Demos. 25. 35. | avawAh- 
wey is the reading of R, not dvarAdrrev, as commonly reported. 

997. phdrw Brndels: cp. Theocr. 5. 88, 6. 6, Verg. Hc. 3. 64. 

999- THv AAtklay: exx. of any save pronominal acc. after pvy- 
atxaxety seem to be lacking. Blaydes suggests here the gen. rijs 
HAtkias. 

roor. On Hippocrates, son of Ariphron, see Thuc. 4. 66 to end 
passim, Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 4, Diod. Sic. 12. 66, 12. 69, Plut. Mic. 
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6, Vit. X Orat. 833 d, Pausan. 3. 6. 1, 9. 6. 3. For his sons see 
Arist. frgg. 112, 557, Eupol. 103, Dion Halic. Zsae. 8, Athen. 96 e. 
| elfers: fut. perf.; K.-Bl. 2. rro f. | BAvropéppav: schol. on Plato 
Alc. | 118 € BavOurros Kai Udpadros of Hepixdous viod, o's kal Bru- 
TOpap Las exaAouv. 

1005. “AxaSfperay : a gymnasium often mentioned, e.g. in Xen. 
Flell. 2. 2. 6, 2. 5. 49, Lysias 18. 10, Plato Zys. 203 a, Demos. 24, 
I14, comic poets in Athen. 59 @, 336 ¢, 509 ¢ 610¢ (= K. 2. 287, 
257, 306, 327), Plut. Swi. x2, Pausan. 1. 29. 2. 

" 1006. Kaddpw AevK@: Theophr. Hist Plant. 4. 11. 4. 

1007. pidaxos: Av. 216, Theophr. Ast Plant. 3. 18. 11, Plin. 
Lat. Hist. 16. 153. | ampaypoortvns: Av. 44; so other odours, as in 
50-52, A. 190 ff. (wapacKeuns veOv, tpZoBewv), E. 1332 (orovddr), 
V. 1059 (de&tornros), P. 529 ff. (67Hpas, tpaywdav), Xen. Conviv. 2. 
4 (kadoxayabias). Cp. redolere, sapere. | dvdoPodrovrns: Kock 
suggests pvAAoKopovans because trees do not shed their leaves 
(pvAXov, BadAw) in the spring (jpos év wpa 1008). True, in 
Theophr. @vAAoBoAos is leaf-shedding in contrast to dei-PvAXos, 
e.g Hist. Plant. 1. 3. 5. But another compound, 4dvOo-Boréw 
év0o-BorAnows, means not shedding, but shooting or putting forth 
flowers (Geopon. g. 10. 8, 10. 2. 10, 10. 59. 3), and the dxavOo- 
Bodov podov is a rose putting forth tts thorn (Nicander in Athen. 
683 4). Eustath. 1295. 9 quotes Nicander’s phrase and explains 
the epithet by dxavOys mpoBoAnv. Further, tpd BAasorod rpoBoAns 
(Geopon. 5. 25. 1)= before the putting forth of the bud; and so 
airov éxBody in Thuc. 4.1. Hence here fvddo-Bodovons = putting 
forth its leaves. (Merry and van Leeuwen take it to mean /ossing 
its leaves; Teuffel-Kaehler: ‘sie wirft freundlich neckend ihre 
Blatter nach ihm,” quoting Hor. Carm. 3. 18. 14. But for this 
_ interpretation is it not better to quote schol. on Pind. OZ 8. 76 
of wixavtes ébvdAAOBoAodvTo ; Etym. Magn. 532. 46 wddau épvddAo- 
Borovy rods vixOvras dd TOV TapsKEevov PiAwV ExtppiTTodvTEs ?) 

toro. ‘The phrase rpocexw tov vody regularly takes the dat., not 
mpos c. dat.; hence here Kaehler suggests xai pa tovrw (sc. To 


"Ad!kw Aéyy). 
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roz0. Archelaus, pupil of Anaxagoras and teacher of Socrates, 
taught 7d Sikasov evar Kai Td aicxpov od poe ddAAG vouw (Diog. 
Laert. 2. 16). See Introd. § 45. 

1030. mpds odv 748: is the clear reading of RV. Blaydes seems 
uncertain of them. 

1034. As Arist. distinguishes here Ackavos and “Adios by the 
metres they use, viz. anapaestic tetrameters 959 ff. against the 
bickering iambic tetrameters 1034-88, so he distinguishes Aes- 
chylus and Euripides in the Fvoegs (905, 1004), Cleon and the 
sausage-seller in Avnights (761, 841). 

1036. Kal phv: for its double function (1st yea verily assevera- 
tive, 2d and yet adversative) see K.-G. 2. 137. Exx. of the first 
as here, with the following word emphasized by ye, are in vv. 4, 
1353, 1414; of the second, likewise with ye, in 1185, 1441. | 
mdéda.: C. imperf. is variously rendered, not always according to 
GS 222.- Exx. in Arist; Hu.22@g7cN..9036°135 25 Ped Agee 
AvenOrg  TO7O Eas S> LOs8s etc: 

1037. Gmavra tatdtra: cp. E. gg, P. 319, Crat. 186. 

1041. mdeiv 7: 1S beyond the pale of syntax; after it may stand 
a nomin. (Av. 1305, R. go, Pl. 1184), gen. (as here), dat. (R. 18, 
go), or acc. (A. 858, E. 444, 835, N. 1065, Av. 6, 1251, L. 589, R. 
1129, Ec. 808). On equivalent modes of expression see K.-G. 2. 
311, or O. Schwab 196, who counts about thirty different ways of 
saying “not more than 500 soldiers’! On the form wAety, K.-BI. 
1. 216 and 641, Brugm. 210. 

1045. Warm baths: Crates 15, Hermip. 76, Plat. Legg. 761 ¢, 
Gard.-Jev. 314. 

1047. émicxes: intrans. and absolute; as in E. 847, V. 829, R. 
522, 851 (cp. supra, 495); c. gen. Av. 1200 (rod Spdpov), L. 742 
(rod roxov) ; in fut. épeées = wavoer E. g15. | ce péoov: resolution 
of the fourth foot just before the diaeresis is rare, yet see 1063, 
1067 (cp. 1083), A. 1040, Th. 537, 542, 5673 Christ 340. | For 
the wrestler’s phrase éxw twa pécov (pass. éxopau péoos) cp. A. 571, 


E. 388, R. 469, Ec. 260. On dduxroy passive see H. Richards 
Arist. and Others 27. 
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1051. The schol. quotes the poet Pisander on Heracles: 16 & 
év DepporvAnor Gea yAavkamis “AOjvn | moter Oepua Aoerpa mapa 
pyypive Oardaoons ; see also Hdt. 7. 176, Athen. 512 ¢ £ 

1052 ff. In Ran. 1069 f., it is Euripides, “ mouthing ” these 
arguments in his tragedies, who empties the palaestrae. 
~ 1053. 8 qpépas: so V. 485, P. 56, R. 260, 265, Ec. 63; with 
added 6Ans P. 27. dv erovs V. 1058, dua vuxrds frg. 13. 

1055. év dyop@ thy Siarp.Byv: an emphatic leaping forward of 
attributive matter into predicate position (instead of tiv ev déyopa 
8.). Cp. 1071, P. 1305, Pl. 338, Soph. O.7: 139, 269, 819 f., Eur. 
Androm. 215, Thuc. 1. 133 end (ék rod fepod), 1. 137. 4 (wddw), 
2. 7. 2 (€€ Iradias KTA.), 2. 18. 3 (kata THv GAAnV Topeiay), 2. 38. I 
(xaf 7uepar). 

1056 f. av... av: repetition as in 977, E. 17, V. 171, P. 68, Av. 
£27, 505, 829, 1147, L. 191, 361, Th. 196, R. 914. GMT. 223. 

1057- ayopytiv: for such word-play, concerned with the ambi- 
guity of some single word, see K. Holzinger De Verborum Lusu 
ap. Arist. (1876) 21, where among many instances he cites A. 435, 
759, N. 260, 479, 545, 639, 1496, 1507, V. 189, 191, 194, P. 42. 

1058. aves: so used in formal speech in Eur. Herac. 209, 
Lon 933, Phoen. 1207. Cp. rapes 1075 infra, oxepar 1043, 1071, 
and the formal disposition of his matter (apd@eo1s) that Eur. 
makes in Raz. 908. These phrases and the whole tone of the 
present speech show how self-conscious and self-confident and 
schooled an art rhetoric had become even as early as 423 B.C. 

| 87a: I know no other instance of dj7a used as here. It is not 
the djra either of quest. or of answer, nor that which enters into 
phrases ; nor is the tone the sameas in v. 6 (imprecation) or v. 269 
(prayer), where also it follows a verb. A temporal or transition 
_word is wanted. But djra is neither. 

1064. On Peleus and his troubles: Pind. Wem. 4. 56, 5. 26, 
Apollodor. 3. 12, Hor. Carm. 3. 7. 17. 

1065. ox: for like use of é« see E. 181, N. 47, V. 266, 526, P. 
1185, Av. 13, Ec. 432, 684, 686, Pl. 435. | trav Atxvov: ze. the 


> , . , »” 
lamp market; so Ta dpvea, oi ixOves, Ta Adxava, TA THTApa, TOU- 
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Aatov, 6 olvos, ai XUTpaL, at puppival, TA oKOpoda, TA Kpoppva, etc. | 
j Téavra wokAd: van Leeuwen reads 4 €éxarov TéAavta, 1.6. 
HHTAAANTA, where H = éxardv. But this H disappearing by 
haplography, zoAAa was supplied to fill the verse. 

1066. ob pa AC od: R. 645, 1043, Pl. 704, Xen. Oecon. 1.7, 21.7, 
Conviv. 2. 4. A like dva-8irAwous, or repetition, of the negative 
with intervening words in 1470, A. 421, E. 1309, V. 1496, R. 493, 
1308, K.-G. 2. 204, Rehdantz on Xen. Anad. 7. 6. 11. 

1074. The quest. was not new. In old Ionia Mimnermus had 
asked ris 8 Bios, ré d& réprvov arp xpvo7js “Adpodirys (frg. 1). 

1076. The condition is expressed in parataxis, not hypotaxis 
(z.e. co-ordination, not sub-ordination) ; so Av. 78, Th. 405, Ec. 
179, 197, Hdt. 4. 118, 5. 92, Eur. Androm. 334, Orest. 646, comic 
poets in K. 2. 148 (frg. 34. 4), 277 (frg. 4. 4), 453 (frg. 6. 13-16), 
512 (frg. 107), Demos. 3. 18, 18. 198, Paul Efist. Corinth. 2. 11. 
pomlaines baits ete. ~K.-Gyen23 34, 

1077. A like picture of the defendant, helpless from lack of 
rhetoric, in Plato Gorg. 486 6. 

1080. ém-av-eveyketv: the characters of Euripides thus “ refer” 
the precedent of a crime to the gods in 77oad. 948, Hippol. 451 f., 
474, Iph. T. 390, Bacch. 28 ff. Cp. Plato Legg. g41 6, Luthyph. 
Bre 

1103 ff. The text-note follows van Leeuwen. 

I1I5. tovs kpirds: Other exx. of this syntactic fusion (and con- 
fusion): 1148, Av. 652, 1269, L. 63, 408, Pl. 200. See n. on 479. 
— For like direct appeals to the judges see n. on Introd. § 98 
toward end. 

II17. év wpa: Jetimes, in good season; V. 242, 689, P. 122, 
Ec. 395. But ypos év dpa supra 1008 is different. 

II1g. kaprév: a collective singular, as xépayos 1127; SO mAiév- 
Gos, xédapos, das, dois, trmos, etc. GS. 56, K.-G. 1. 13. | te kal 
ras: the Mss. have rov xaprov texovcas dréAovs, much like 281 
Kapmous T apdouévay iepay xOdva. It may be the true reading, but 
seems rather poetic for the business-like mp@ra péev . . . era and 
the prose level of the whole passage. 
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1120, Gyav éropBplav: adverb used as adjective without article. 
This is rare : ‘1203 mpoBar’ dAXws, 1492 ohodp’ dAdakoves, Thuc. 1. 
122. 2 dvtixpus dovdreiav, 4. 31. 2 AOwy Noyddyv, K.-G. 1. 609. 

1122. mpocexérw: see n.on 575. | mpds: c. gen. of agent (=izd) 
only here in Arist., whether with passive verbs or intransitive 
(Sobol. Praepos. 178). It is common in Hdt. (e.g. 1. 36, 47, 61, 
114, 120, 159) and in tragedy (e.g. Aesch. Prom. ‘92, 650, 761, 
767, 1072), and is found in some writers of Attic prose as Xeno- 
phon and Plato (K.-G. 1. 516 bottom), but is not so used by Thuc. 
or the orators. 

1124. fvik’ dv yép: since conjunctions regularly yield position 
to dy in this group, we might write jvikav, as drav, éreddv. Cp. 
quik ay dé P. 1159 (despite RV), 1179, Ec. 273, Pl. 107 (despite 
V), Eur. Jph. 7. 1217. 

1125. mawjoopev: Blass (K.-Bl. 2. 111 f. and 585 and in Verb 
List) distinguishes between zu:yow and raicw, BadrAnow and Badd, 
KAainow and KAavoopa, TurTHoTw and rardgéw, é€w and EAkvow, ew 
and oxynow, xapyow and xapyoopat, by making the first in each 
pair a “ present” or “ durative”’ future, the second an “ aoristic”’ 
future. 

1127. xépapov: the same collective sing. (1119 n.) in Thuc. 
2. 4. 2, Herodas Mim. 3. 44 ddd’ 6 képapos ras worep itpia OAnTaL. 

1130. av... rvxeiv: ay c. inf. after BovAowar; GMT. 211. 

1136. da-odeiv Kag-odetv: Cp. P. 366 drdédAwAas e€dAwAas, 1072 
€€uHAns droAow, and in Latin pereo intereo (Nonius 422 “ perire 
levior res est et habet inventionis spem et non omnium rerum 
finem”’). 

1137. te pérpta: so Green for the Mss. pérpud re. 

1146. rovrovt: Zielinski 45 understands not @vAakoy with schol. 
and all modern editors, but puc6dv, referring to 876 (rdAavror). 

1147. ém-Oavpdtey: the simple verb often means “0 honour, e.g. 
Eur. ZZ. 84, 519, Aled. 1144, Isoc. 1. 10, Demos. 19. 338. With 
the compound, where ém- is desides, in addition to, cp. ér-dyo, 
ér-eodyw, éx-arréw, ér-dpxw (Xen. Cyr. 1. 1. 4), €-ey-Kartw (Arist. 


Eq. 493): 
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1149. év: may well enough call back to vioy over the nearer 
Adyov, since vidy stands high in the thought (hence its prolepsis), 
while Adyov lies low almost in parenthesis. Good delivery will 
guard against misunderstanding. 

1151. dere: C. opt. and dy, A. 944, Av. 11263; c. fut. indic. 
1342. GMT. 602. 

1152. xet:’Streps. is referring to his own case, hence <i c. indic., 
the mood of facts. In the next verse Socrates generalizes for all 
cases, hence xav c. subjunctive. 

1154. Quoted from Euripides’ Peleus, frg. 623. — For tdpa, not 
rapa, see K.-Bl. 1. 331 Anm. 3. 

1156. Sweeping imprecations upon an enemy (avrds, yevos, oikia, 
maidia, etc.) are common: Antiphon 5. 11, Andoc. 1. 98, Lysias 
12. 10, Demos. 23. 67, 47- 70, especially the comic one in Arist. 
Ran. 587 f. 

1158. otos: a relat. clause in causal relation to the preceding, 
as in 699 after an exclamation. See also n. on causal 6re 7, causal 
ooTls 42, CONCessive os 579, ws 209, and os 1226. The type here 
is a common one from Homer down; cp. Od. 4. 611 atpartos eis 
ayao%o pidov Tékos, of ayopeves, “ you are of good blood, dear lad, 
the way you talk.” ‘The antecedent is no particular word in the 
main clause, but the mazn clause itse/f, the truth of which is meas- 
ured in so far as the relat. clause is true. This is usually expressed 
in Engl. by the demonstr. such, so, etc. Perhaps the Greeks also 
felt the connection as parataxis rather than hypotaxis, the relat. 
stem being by origin demonstrative. See my Selections from Plato 
446 f., K.-G. 2. 371, and for further exx. Arist. Zhesm. 461, 712 
(van L.’s reading), 878, Pl. 775, V. 1451, Eur. Aippol. 1079, Lon 
OOM SOD Ne OmCarA2S: 

1165. Eur. Hec. 171-74 & réxvov, & zat dvoravordtas patépos, 
eT ENG oikwv’ cue parépos aiddy. | wat, %-: hiatus (with no 
correption or elision) is permissible in interjections and address ; 
A. 971 etdes © eldes & (cretic), V.297 6 wammia* novov. K.-Bl. 1. 197. 

1166. cot marpés: see nN. On 474. 

1168. @ idos: need not be a nomin. for voc., but an exclam- 
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atory nomin., as A. 27 & ros, V. 900 & puapds odTos. But there is 
emotion either way. 

I170. lod: 70 iod ext Yapas wepiemarae (schol.). If this is true 
—and from analogy of dAnOés — drAnbes, 4) — uj, and other such 
shifts and changes there is no good reason to doubt it, we should 
accent iov in N. 1, 1321, 1493, E. 451, V. 931, P. 110, 1191, etc., 
but fod in E. 1096, P. 317, 345, Av. 193, etc. In N. 543 it is in- 
different, in R. 653 there is comic ambiguity. Yet see Ellendt- 
Genthe Lex. Soph., or Bekk. Anecd. 1237. 

1172. pév ye: no contrast expressed ; so A. 154, L. 1165. See 
also n. on 1382. | &apvytixés: for a parody on the fashionable 
formation of adjectives in -txds see E. 1378, V. 1209. 

II75. aStkotvra... kakovpyotvra: from Plato Crito 49 6c it is 
clear that the difference was more in word than in deed. | of8 6m: 
see n. on 881. 

1176. Bdéros: van Leeuwen on R. 562 lists many “ looks.”” One 
could look (BA¢ev) dpipv, Kr€rrov, GupBpopayov, vavpapktov, dotpa- 
Tas, VaTrV, Kapoapa, TKUTH, OTOV, TUPpLXNY, aikiav, dplyavov, broTpiypa, 
“Apy, dudaxas, Tysav (V. 847). 

1178. 884: well now, but then, well but. With dy we mark a 
point or stage in our progress, finishing something and making a 
fresh start. It is a collocation frequent in the reasoning Plato ; 
see my Selections from Plato on Apol. 24 d. In Arist. it appears, 
perhaps by accident, only in questions, except in Av. 1660, viz. 
Deent 75, V. O50, P1227, Ay. 67, 112, 155, 1.599, ‘Th. 608, R; 
158, 805, 865, Ec. 542, Pl. 264. 

1183. el ph wép ye: the same order in Xen. Oecon. 1. 13, 7. 17, 
showing that sometimes the affinity of «i-uy prevails over that of 
€l-7TEp. 

1195. tmravavro: reciprocal middle; GS. 149, K.-G. 1. 107. 

1198. mporévOar: Mommsen Fesze 338, Athen. 171 ¢. 

1199. ‘edolaro: Ionic form of opt. found also in E. 662, P. 
209, Av. 1147, L. 42. K.-Bl. 2. 78. As all exx. stand at end of 
iambic trim. exc. E. 662, perhaps metrical need suggested its use, 


as with -eoGa (576 n.). 
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1202. tpérepa ... trav copdv: so A. 93 Tov ye Gov Tod mpeoBews 
(dp0aApov), Pl. 33, Hom. ZZ. 3. 180 danp adr’ €mos éoxe kvvwrtdos, 
Soph. O.C. 344, Zr. 775, Pail. 1126, Eur. Hec. 430, £7. 366, 1195, 
Cyl aan. K-Gr i, 2821f; 

1203. dpiOuds: mere ciphers; so Eur. Herac. 997, Troad. 
476. | &dws: with subst., frequent; Blaydes cites some thirty 
instances from prose and poetry. K.-G. 1. 610. 

1205. ém ebruxlaroi: éxé of cause or occasion, with cvpopats, 
ayaby T¥Xn, viky, etc. Sobol. Pracfos. 152 cites E. 406, 411, 655, 
£318, 11320, V. 869, “1046, Ln 1276; 1203, ‘Th o4g, Bc: 
1181. | povyképiov: crasis of -o. and e¢-; so ovpor E. 1003, 
povxpnoe V. 159, Kautovote V. 599, wevrovyw R.g71. K.-Bl. 1. 222. 

1207 f. ds... xolov: instructive on the parallel functions of as 
and oiov. Cp. Th. 702 f., and see n. on 1158. 

1214-1302. In the two scenes here following it is Streps. him- 
self who plies sophistry successfully against his creditors, and not 
the young graduate, as we might expect. It has been argued 
from this that the education of Pheidip. formed no part of the 
original play, since it is matter of record that the dywry between 
the two Adyou was absent therefrom. 

1214. &v8pa: = one = German man = French on, so Av. 1319, 
Plato Phaed. 114 @ (bis), Symp. 178 d, Soph. O.T. 314, 504, Phil. 
1228, and often, especially when joined c. partic. as Plato Phaed. 
63 ¢€ avnp év pirocodia dwarpifas, 76 6, Gorg. 484 a, Lach. 188 c. 
See Ast Zex. Fat., Ellendt-Genthe Lex. Soph. 

1215. tére: Often needs care in translation, even when clear in 
its reference ; so 1456 (¢” the first place), E. 483, P. 694, Av. 24 
(Jefore), R. 136, 550 (that time), Pl. 834, 1117, etc. Thue. t. 
POTS 2,93: 69-1, 4. 46. 1,°4 101. 2, 5.145 Ae 5 Omer 

1221. kadotpor: cp. Ay. 1046, V. 1417 for this formula — acc. 
of person, gen. of charge or of claimed damages, és c. acc. of 
time. 

1226, 6v: a use of the relative by no means rare, where the 
antecedent is easily felt, though not at first sight found. Such 
relat. clauses often give the circumstances quasi-causally, like ére- 
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clauses (see n. on 7), and may be translated when J (you, he, etc.). 
See 1044, 1377, 1380, E. 1275, V. 487, 518, P. 86s, L. 661, Th. 
706, R. 1058, Soph. O.C. 263, 47. 457, Thuc. 1. 68. 3, 1. 140. 5, 
2. 44. 2 (dv), 4. 26. 4, 6.68.1; so the és & common in Thuc., as 
2. 44. I (70 8 evrvyés, of dv), 6. 14, 6. 16. 3, 7. 68. 1, Andoc. 2. 18. 

1235. Gore: = é ore, as in P. 333. K.-G. 2. 504. 

1237. To support his view that there is here a hint at the lack 
of salt (z.e. wit) in Pasias’ words, van Leeuwen cites frg. 151, P. 
1073 1. 

1238. xods: 2.¢. xoeas. K.-Bl. 1. 498. 

1241. Zeds opvipevos: an oath in the name of Zeus. On this 
substantive value of the partic. and its large use in Greek see my 
Selections from Plato on Crito 50 c, Monro Hom. Gram. § 245 ; 
exx. are frequent from Homer down: O@. 5.97, 24.474, Theogn. 
Foow rind. O63. 6.9.11, yh. 2. 21,-3. £02, 11.122, Vem.4. 34, 
Soph. 47. 76, Eur. Hel.94, Hippol. 798, Her. Fur. 732, Arist. V. 27, 
47, P. 605, Hippocr. Prognost. 2 fin., 9 init, g jfin., Xen. Cyr. 
4-5- 21, Antiphon 5. 35, Lysias 1. 7, 4. 10, Isae. 2. 7, Demos. 18. 57, 
Strabo 486 (Képuv60s xatacxadetoa), not to mention Herodotus. 

1252. dcov yép elSévar: cp. V. 1288, P. 857, Th. 34, Ec. 350, 
MENG: 2542; Plato./ peter 145-0 ;)GMT.. 778, K.-G.. 2.577. 

1253. otkovwv: c. fut. indic. = imv.; P. 261, 274, 950, Av. 
991, 1260, R. 193, 200, 201, 339, 480, 649, Ec. 43, 1144, Pl. 71, 
974, frg. 617. 

1256. mpoo-amoBadeis: mpds adheres very loosely to its verb, 
being much used as a free adverb. Cp. A. 7o1, 1229, E. 4o1, 
578, V. 1320, 1420, P. 19, L. 628, 1238, R. 415, 611, 697, Pl. roor, 

1260. Cp. Eur. Hel. 541 éa, ris otros ; ov ri mov xtr., Hec. 501 
éa, tis ovtos. For éa see P. 60, Av. 327, 1495, Th. 699, 1105, PI. 
824. | ors mov: P. r211, Av. 443, L. 354, R. 522, 526, Ec. 329, 
372, 756. Distinguish from od dyrov in question: A. 122, Av. 269, 
R. 526 (?), Ec. 327. For this distinction see Stallbaum on Plato 
Symp. 194 6 (“ ob dyrov est suspicantis, ov ré wov autem mirantis et 
indignantis””), Ellendt-Genthe Zex. Soph. s.v. rov, Smyth 480. 

1261. On Carcinus the dancer and his three actor-sons (one of 
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them being also a tragic poet) see V. 1501 ff, P. 782 ff. with 
scholia; also Th. 440, Plat. com. frg. 134. For Xenocles the 
tragedian son, composer of the Licymnius here ridiculed, see fur- 
ther Th. 169, R. 86, Aelian V.Z. 2. 8, who tells us that Xenocles 
won the prize over Euripides in 416/15 B.C. 

1263. Kara ceavtéy: Kara separative, akin to its distributive use ; 
so 194, A. 1019, E. 513, V. 786, ro21, 1493, Av. 564, Ec. 837, 
and often in Plato e.g. Phaed. 64 ¢, 66 a (dis), 66 e. 

1267. & rav: E. 494, 1036, N. 1432, V. 373, 1161, Po 72a; 
E113, 1220, 1264, Av. 12, >R:- 952; 1243, etc.) KB tape 
“ Erklarung bestritten.” 

1269. pévro.: inserted in the phrase aAAws te caf as in Plato 
Apol. 35.¢. So wdvtws in Aesch. Prom. 636, Pers. 689, Hum. 726, 
etc. 

1273. With the play on am’ ovov and a6 vod cp. Diog. Laert. 
2. 118 6 SriArwyv idwv Tov Kparnra xeuOvos cvyKexavpévov, 6 Kparys, 
ele, Ooxets Lol ypelav €xetv iuatiov KaLvod* O7Ep HY vod Kal iuatiov. So 
Diogenes the Cynic idsev ipatioxrértnv év TO Badravetw epn “Ex” 
dAetupariov » ér GAN’ iwatiov ; (Diog. Laert. 6. 52). Athen. 616 ¢ 
Lysimachus jeered concerning his wife Arsinoe by changing the 
verse kxax@v Katdapxets THvde podoay cicaywv to tyvd euodcay, 
So Arist. Ran. 304 €« kuyuatwv yap avOis ad yadjv dpa is a comic 
perversion of yadyv’ dpe. 

1274. el BotAopar: expresses the condition of Aype not as a fact, 
but as a judgment: “ Do you judge that I talk nonsense, if (or 
because) I wish, etc.?”” Hence ei here = the ore of v. 7 (see n.). 
Sobol. Syzz 90 6 so classes the conditions with e in 1284, 1339, 
A. 307, E. 347, V. 62, 442, 466, 503, 535, 956, 1050, Th. 540, R. 
1449, Ec. 1098, Pl. g10, 1146. 

1276. domep: as it were; A. 193, V. 395, P. 234, Th. 869, 
Plato Phaed. 66 6, 88 ad, Apol. 18 d, 22 a, and often. 

1279 f. Atoyevns 6 “AroAAwnar ns (pyciv) iad pALov dpraler bat 7d 
vdwp Tis Bardooys (schol. Apol. Rhod. 4. 269). 6 Atos dvayel 
kal dvaprafe tod Udaros tO Te AerTdTatov Kal Kovdédratoy (Hippocr. 
Tept dépwv C. 8 intt.). 
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1287. rl 8 Gro y H: SO 1447, 1495, P. 103, 923, Av. iy NS 
198, Ec. 395, 771, Pl. 1172, Aesch. Sept. 852, Plato Phaedr. 268 d. 
Cp. ré 8 GAdo y ci py E. 615 ; obk dAXo Te 7 = merely, only, and 
the quest.-phrase dAdo tT 7. 

1288. mdéov mdéov: Bekk. Anecd. 108. 7 puxpov puuxpov, dvri Tod 
det Kata pixpov, 108. 5 maddov paAddAov, dvti Tod de Kal (2. Kata) 
paddov. Cp. R. root, Eur. /ph. 7. 1406, Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 39 (68 
6xAos TAEiwv Kal Treiwy erépper), Aesch. Pers. 981 (pvpia prpia, dis- 
tributive duplication), Wark 6. 7 dv0 dv0. See Schwab 367 f. — det 
c. comparat. is common, e.g. Xen. Anas. 1.9. 19 dei rrElw, 6. 3. 6 
det meloves, Cyr. 7. 5. 5 del éyytrepov, 8. 2. 22, 8. 3. 50. 

1292. Cp. Anaxagoras frg. 5 Diels (= 14 Mullach) ywooxewv 
Xp OTL TwavTa ovdey EAdoow éoTiy ode tAEiw (od yap dvUTTOV wdvTwOV 
tAeiw elvat), dAAG TavTa ica civar. | Slkarov: for a good study of 
dikn, Sikavov, see Weber 168-71. 

1293. On the Greek attempt, here ridiculed, to base ethics on 
nature, see Introd. § 45 and note. 

1295. mdetov: on the forms of zAcéwy in -e- (required by Arist. 
throughout, except in zAéov) see Starkie Vesp. 662, K.-Bl. 1. 571. 

1299. émad&: used also V. 1348, P. 432, frg. 552, Phryn. 1, 
BNUer 517772 S. 


1301. &eAdov: knew J was to—. A. 347, V. 460, R. 268. 
GS. 215, or in full A. Platt Journ. Phil. (Engl.) 21 (1893), 39 ff. 
| dpa: = dpa confirmative ; so V. 3 (?), 460, 839, 893, Av. 161, 


1308 (?), 1688, L. 933, Ec. 462,672 (?), Pl.579. Bachmann Lex. 
Spec. So used also in lyric and tragic poetry (a matter of metre) ; 
K.-G. 2. 318. 

1302. adrois tpoxots: wth very wheels, wheels and all; K.-G. 
I. 433 and 654, Brugm. 408. In Arist., without art. as here: E. 
3, 7, P. 1288, Th. 826, R. 226, 476, Ec. 691; with art.: E. 849, 
'N. 1302, V. 170, 1449, R. 560. 

1306. dSaveloaro: for the sy/aba anceps -ro- see Christ 130. 

1308. Cp. Hippocr. Zpidem. 1. 26. 6 muperds d&ds éAaBe. 1. 26.8 
mip ehaBe. 1. 26. 11 ftyos dae, etc., very frequent. 

1309. tows: not in the Mss., but, in its very inconcinnity with 
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obx é08 dus od (most certainly), a conjecture very appropriate to 
this obscure and comically ominous prophecy. 

1310. dv@’ ov: see n. on 623. 

1312. wédat woré: in Arist. only in the proverb rdAau ror’ noav 
dxyuo. Mirjovor Pl. 1002, 1075, V. 1060 (varied), in a tragic line 
P. 133, and in the present chorus ; hence is probably not a prose 
phrase. Bachmann Covyect. Artst. 47. 

1321. That Streps. brings with him his dtvos is the suggestion 
of Huidhues Wewe phil. Rundschau for 1898, p. 387. 

1323. dpvvddere: K.-Bl. 2. 178 f. 

1324. On xdxwots yovewy see R. 149, Andoc. t. 74, Aeschin. 
4.28; Xen. Mem. 2.2. 13, 1. 2. 49 fi: 

1326. wal pada: = pddcora; Alex. frg. 116. 8 (K. 2. 338), 
Philem. 64 (K. 2. 494), Straton 1. 26 (K. 3. 362). It is common 
in Plato. K.-G. 2. 540. 

1332. @& Sky: 1379, E. 258, V. 508, P. 628, Th. 830; in a 
double sense V. 421. 

1345. obdv épyov: 1397, 1494, Av. 862, R. 590, etc. 

1352. wdvros: A. 347, 956, E. 232, 799, V. 603, 770, P. 1147, 
1194, Av. 935, L. 495, Th. 805, 851, 984, 1012, R. 263, Ec. 604, 
704, Pl. 273. | Spaces: fut. = imv., 811 n. 

1355. On symposiac singing and recitation see V. 1219-49, 
1476 ff., E. 529, P. 1267, Ec. 679, frg. 223, Eupol. 361 (schol. 
Nub. 96); Smyth xcv ff. Theophrastus (Charac. 15) regards the 
refusal to sing or dance as a mark of aiOddeta. 

1356. Kpiv: perhaps the Crius of Hdt. 6. 50, 6. 73. 

1357- So Socrates and Euripides thought the symposium no 
place for music, but for sweet reasoning; Plato Protag. 347 c-e, 
Symp. 176 e, Eur. Med. 190 ff. 

1358. domepel: so N. 1360, A. 876, E. 270, V. 129, 1107, Av. 
51, 1519, L. 115, always c. subst. except Av. 51 (c. partic.). | 
yuvair’ ddotcav: on songs to lighten labour see Smyth 491, who 
mentions those for reaping, binding, winnowing, sowing, drawing 
water at the well, rowing, pressing grapes, etc. . 

1359. yap... apa: protected by V. 1299, P. 22, 566, Ec. gt. 
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— The anapaest in the 4th foot is put beyond suspicion by the 
exx. cited by Christ 340 bottom. 

1360. For the legend of the song-loving rérruyes see Plato 
Phaedr. 259 6. 

1364. @dd&: C. imv. very common; often prefaced by od 8é, 
tpets d¢, 6 d€ (See n. On 39): 1369, A. 191, 1033, P. 660, L. goa, 
Antiph. 163 (K. 2. 77), Eur. Hec. 391, Herac. 565, Jon 978, 
Med. 942, Rhes. 167, Phoen. 1667, Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 263; cp. also 
(c. imv.) Soph. 227 415, O.C. 1276, Zr. 320, 801, Phil. 1071, 
Eur. Phoen. 618. — Other exx. of dAdAd atleast: Arist. Thesm. 424, 
449, Soph. £7. 1013, Zr. 201, Eur. Her. Fur. 331, fon 426, 1304, 
Orest. 1562, Phoen. 1671 ; in the phrase dda viv Arist. Av. 1598, 
Thesm. 288, Soph. E7. 411. 

1367. oroppaxa: for some 50 nouns in -ag see Blaydes on 
Vesp. 135, among them déva€, oiipdhak, Oarapas, otiamag, peipaé, 
mAovtag. Cp. Latin furax, bivax, edax. For their vulgar tone see 
Peppler 42. | xpnpvorov: in R. 929 the sentences of Aeschylus are 
called pyyal immoxpynuva, a EvpBadrety od fad’ nv. In E. 628 
Cleon is said to kpnpvois épeideuv. 

1369. rdv Gupov Saxdv: R. 43 daxvw y euavrdy GAd’ dpws yer, 
Hom. Od. 1. 381 60a év xeiheot Hivres. These passages refer to 
self-restraint ; but V. 287 pd’ ovrw ceavrov éohie, 374 Oakely THY Kap- 
dav, 778 Sdxvwv ceavtov, Hom. LZ. 6. 202 ov Ovpov xarédwv have the 
sense of fretting oneself, eating one’s heart out. | cv 8 &dda: 1364 N. 

1371. qoe: Zielinski 302 cites this in support of his contention 
that the trimeters of Greek tragedy were delivered in recitative, 
or chanted ; 7.c. midway between a sung tune and the declamation 
of prose. Christ 681 holds that they were “ einfach declamirt”’ ; 
Wilamowitz Zimotheos 85 apparently thinks the same. 

1372. On the prohibition of marriage with half-sister born of 
same mother, though allowed with one born of same father, see 
J. G. Frazer Lectures on the Early Hist. of the Kingship (1905), 
245. 

1373. éfapdtrw: Cp. Soph. Pil. 374 Kayo xoAwbels edOds nprccov 
Kakois | Tols acy. 

ARISTOPHANES — 22 
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1374. évresOev: from that time on,; temporal also in E. 131, 
543, A. 528, 530, 535, 539, V- 125, P. 426, 922 (evrevOevi), R. 
154. 

1376. For the large use of xai, eira, érevra, xdmetra in plain 
tales by plain people, see 408 ff., V. 790-93, Av. 494-98; and 
the Gospel of Mark for long strings of xad’s. 

1378. &... tbo’ enw: ata loss foraname is also Demos. 18. 22, 
O... 7 dv eiruv oé tis 6p04s mpocetro. So P. 520, Alex. 108. 4 
(K: 2. 334), Xen. Hed/. 2. 3. 47, Andoc. 1. 129, Demos. Zpzsz. 3. 
37: 

1379. tumricopar: Only by violence can one maintain Blass’s 
distinction (K.-Bl. 2. 585) between the true fut. pass. in -@jcoma, 
as an “ Aktion der Vollendung,” and a fut. mid. used as pass., to 
express “ Aktion der Dauer.” Starkie lists the instances of such 
fut. mid. in Arist. on Vesp. 893. But Opavedoerar EF. 369, exxv- 
KAnoopat A. 408, kadovpeba V. 544, and orabunoera R. 797 may 
all be taken as causative middle and not passive. So trumrjcopat 
here is Z shall get myself a beating. In R. 817, dupata orpoByoerar 
is merely he wll roll his eyes. 

1380-90. Cp. these details of infant-nursing with those 
deemed proper to epic poetry, in //. 9. 488-91, and to tragedy in 
Aesch. Cho. 750-60. Are all three passages mock pathetic in 
varying degrees, or was such realism taken gravely in the grave 
poetry? In Arist., of course, there can be no doubt of the 
tone. 

1382. pévye. . . 8€.. . 8€: in this scheme ye confirms the 
foregoing statement by citing instances (“ asyndeton explicati- 
vum”’), If only one instance is to be adduced, ye commonly ap- 
pears in the form yotv (ye otv) or ydp (y dpa), though sometimes 
alone, asin Av. 720. As here, so V. 564, Av. 1136, 1608, L. 589, 
720, Th. 804, R. 290, Ec. 60, Pl. 665. See Frohberger-Gebauer’s 
Lysias 13. 27 Anhang; and on ye Neil’s Zgudes, p. 192. 

1384. odk Ons dpdcor: on the very rare inf. (rather than 
partic.) c. p@avw, see K.-G. 2. 76; cp. the difference between 
inf. and partic. with aicyvvoua. Since here the youngster was 
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always anticipated, and never got to the act of “ phrasing” at all, 
the inf. seems to be preferable. But many editors write ppacas ; 
and GMT. 903. 8 thinks the inf. c. P@dvw “more than doubtful.” 
— On ovx éf6ys . . . wai, see K.-G. 2. 65, and cp. Isoc. 4. 86, 5. 
Boo. 0S,-9:153, 16. 34, 17:24; 19..22. 

1388. tw &-: a like pleonasm in Av. 1107, évov év-, Th. 265, 
and Pl. 231 e’ow eic-, Pl. 238 xdrw xara-, etc. Bachmann Con- 
ject. Arist. 50. Fora long list of redundancies see van Leeuwen 
on Th. 830. 

1392. wndav, 6 mA er: the Engl. often supplies zo see, know, 
etc.; cp. A. 361, V. 1424, Av. 121, Pl. 678, and the édy ws type 
(tm case, maybe, perhaps) in A. 1031, V. 271, 399, 1409, 1515, 
155309, 644,.1517, Ec. 107, 123, etc. GMT. 489, Sobol. Synz 
48. 

1396. GAN od: z.¢. (not only at no high price) du¢ not even. 
K.-G. 2. 287. Cp. Demos. 19. 37 dAX’ otde puxpdv, 21. 114 GAN’ 
ovd 6TLovv, 25.5, 43. 49, proem 48 dAX’ ode TO puKpoTaToy ; Com- 
mon also in Lucian. 

1402. mptv: c. inf, though the main clause is negative; so 
only thrice in Arist. (here, P. 307, Ec. 589), while 54 other infin- 
itives are normal in following an affirmative clause. Sobol. Synz. 
156, GMT. 629, 627. 

1415. With this interruption of the recited tetrameters by a 
ridiculous spoken trimeter, compare R. 665, where the spoken 
trimeters give place to a bit of song, and Av. 864 or Th. 295, 
where prayers are offered in prose, and Av. 1661, where a law of 
Solon is likewise given in prose. | Soxets: 40 think right, to approve, 
the personal Sox being sometimes used in the same sense as the 
impersonal doxet. On this see A. T. Murray in Class. Phil. 5 
(1910), 488-93. 

1427. rddda ra Bord: a duplication of the article is common 
with &AAos, and indeed the rule, if an adj. or partic. be used as 
its substantive ; see V. 665, 939, L. 999, Ec. 914, Pl. 996, Thuc. 
I. 90. 4, 6. 15. 2, etc. K.-G. 1. 635. | ravré: not always visible 
or present is the thing indicated by the demonstrat. obroa’. Kock 
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cites Pherecr. 145. 20, Menand. 462. 3, Metagen. 6. 5 (K. 1. 706), 
where the things referred to are absent. 

1429. Wydlopara: E. 1383, Av. 1289, Ec. 812-22, frgg. 217, 
584 also touch on this mania for decrees. See Starkie’s good note 
on Vesp. 378. 

1431. thy Kémpov: the “ Philosophy of Dirt” indeed ! 

1433- et 8 ph: used so much (and properly) after affirmat. 
clauses in the sense ofherwise, it came to be used, regardless of 
context, after negative clauses as well; as here, so P. 384, Av. 133, 
R. 629, V. 435. Exx. after an affirm.: E. 69, 1158, N. 1194, V. 
428, 972, 1444, P. 262, etc. So fixed it became in form that it 
was used where éay de py would have stood, had the clause been 
written in full. GMT. 478, Sobol. Syz¢ 118. See also n. on 881 
for like petrifications. 

1449. Pédpadpov: dpvypa te év Keipiadav dypw ths Oivytdos PvdAjs, 
cis 6 Tovs emi Oavatw Katayvwobevras éveBaddov (Bekk. Anecd. 219. 
8). “ The long ravine (now filled in) to the west of the Observa- 
tory is undoubte lly the ancient Barathron. ... It is partly artificial 
and is perhaps the oldest quarry used by the Athenians” (Bae- 
deker’s Greece*71)..- Seé- Es 1362, R20574; Pl) 109, Nene ae 
I. 7. 20, Plat. Gorg. 516 @; W. Judeich Zopographie von Athen 
(1905) 375. Cp. és rov Kadday Thuc. 1. 134. 4 with Steup’s 
note. : 

1456. wHyopevere: the Att. prose usage of this verb is carefully 
defined by Rutherford ew Phrynicus 326. 

1458 ff. This is the Greek doctrine from Homer down: 7. 19. 
137, Theogn. 403, Soph. An¢ 621, Lycurg. 92, Trag. Adesp. 296 
N.? In both directions, eis kaka 7 eis kaxd, the gods helped those 
that helped themselves. Aesch. Pers. 742 add’ drav ao7evdy THs 
abvTos, xoOeds Evvarrera. 

1473. tovrovi: from Homer down, a contemptuous /hzs or that 
(tste) is obros, not de; V. 89, 210, R. 429. See Monro Hom. 
Gram. § 251, Rehdeutz Index Demos., K.-G. 1. 644. On 
Meineke’s suggestion rovrovt (¢.e. Socrates) adopted by Kock, see 
Sobol. Praepos. 111. | Sivov: Kepapeodv Bald rorjpiov, 6 Kaderrau 
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dtvos Omrep ava evpuTepov dv KaTw eis 6&0 Anyet (schol. on 380) ; Athen. 
467 de (= Kock Com. Fragm. 1. 720, 2. 427, 3- 276), 503 ¢ (Tov 
Yvyéa éxddovv ci dpxator divev). For its supposed form see H. B. 
Walters Hist. of Anc. Pottery (1905) 1. 173, Fowler and Wheeler 
Handbook of Grk. Archaeology (1909) 414 (No. 8). 

1474. ére: explains the exclamat. Cp. P. 196 iy in, dre-, A. 
401, and see n. on 699 and 1158. 

1478 ff. So the statue of Hermes was consulted at Pherae in 
Achaea (Pausan. 7. 22. 2f.). Cp. Plaut. Menaech. 841-75 for like 
interview with Apollo, and Moliére Le malade imaginatre 2. 12 
where Argen consults his petit doigt. 

1482. 8wxd@w: used in V. 1203 and a few times in Plato, was 
probably obsolescent. See n. on épvvddw 1323. 

1490. The burning of the followers of Pythagoras in the house 
of Milo in Croton took place after 440 B.c. and perhaps only 
shortly before the Clouds was produced, if indeed it was not still 
later. For this scene, as we learn from Hypoth. f’, is due to the 
revision of the play, and the comic poets habitually seized on the 
freshest events at hand. See Polyb. 2. 39. 1, Aristox. ap. Iambl. 
249, Zeller Phil. der Griechen 1. 1.° 336. 

1491. twé&: when you darkly refer to your definite enemy as an 
indefinite ris, the thing is ominous. Cp. R. 552, 606, 628, 664, 
PI. 382. 

1492. Kel obdSpa: V. 1333 Ket opddp ef veavias. Cp. «i os 
pddvora Or ote padvora L. 146, Antiphon 5. 27,5. 62, Lysias 22. 1, 
22. 10, Plato Huthyph. 4d,9 ¢. On concessive clauses in Arist. 
see Sobol. Syzz. 55 ff., 115. 

1499. Totr airs: “just Zhaz it is that I do want.” So rodr’ aire 
in E. 779, Th. 81, Pl. 38, 340, 414, tad7’ aira L. 46, 888, airo 
rovro N. 1038, R. 75. After this collocation ydp (as here) or 
ydpro. often follows; and after this again xa/ with the verb; cp. E. 
180, L. 46, Th. 81, R. 73, frg. 488. 9, Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 19, Eur. 
Androm. 906, Soph. Zr. 600. For this xaé which emphasizes the 
verb as does our auxiliary do or am (e.g. “I am reading’’), see n. 
on 778 and go6. 
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1506 f. See n. on 201. | th yap paddvres: n. on 4o2. It is an 
idiom of the Greek showing correct logical feeling which asks the 
reason for a fact in this subordinated participial form and sets 
forth the important thing, viz. the fact itself, in the indic. ; so in 
the stereotyped questions ri pabwv, ri mafov (340 n.’, and in 
others such as E. 342,7351, 1209, 1320, AV. 112, 407; K-G.z: 
too f. 

1508. Siwxe, Bddde: cp. A. 281, E. 251, V. 456, Av. 365, Eur. 
Rhes. 675, 685. 

I51I. 16 ye thpepov: cp. V. 833 To ye wapautixa, P. 856 Ta viv, 
Ec. 823 76 0 évayxos. K.-G. 1. 315 and 595. 


GREEK 


INDEX 


(The figures refer to the notes in the Appendix, as numbered by the verses of the 
play. References to the text-notes are marked 4) 


ayav used as adj. 1120. 

Gyopevw Att. prose usage 1456. 

ayopyTis play on 1057. 

Gypetos 655. 

aei c. comparat. 1288. 

-G£@ verbs in 509. 

-48 verbs in 1323. 

-at elided 7. 

alBot 102. 

GAéKrwp 666. 

GAndes 841. 

GAAG begins quest. 827; c. imv. 1364; 
in quick succession 127; = at least 
1364. 

a@\Aa ... yap 798. 

GAN F interrog. 483. 

GAN 4 = nist 361. 

GAN Spws 631. 

GAN odSé 1396. 

GAN otv ... (ye) 985. 

GAAG: pa A? &. 204; ph a. 204; 
rov Al a. 652; otk d. 204. 

@AXos avril = a. 7 653. 

G@AAo TL... O8 423. 

G@Adws as adj. 1203. 

_ @Agura 106, 

Gpéder 422. 

av iterative 54; repeated 1056; c. 

1130; Tis Gv, mas av 720; 
Otrws Gv 730. 

advaykn as deity 376. 


ie 


x 


d] 


inf, 


dvaypife 945. 

avaipopar 981. 

avat 264. 

*Avatvor 627. 

G&veuut rhetorical use 1058. 

avnp = vir 823; = ome (ris) 1214. 

avOpakes 97. 

avOpamwv c. superlat. 110. 

Gvri after &\d\os = } 653; = in ex- 
change for 338; &v0 av 338, 623. 

avioas c. imy. 181. 

avo (Te kal) KaTw 616. 

-a£, substantives in 1367. 

aévos c. dat. 474. 

am dvov 1273. 

»Amdddov (pa tov’ A.) 732. 

G@rop® c. acc. 743. 

apa (tratr &pa) 319. 

apa = dpa 1301. 

apd ye 465. 

a&pyadéos 450. 

appovla 968. 

aprafe c. gen. pers. 982. 

dokov Selpw tid 442. 

dopatrokdprrat 333. 

aorTpovopla 201. 

arta 630. 

atOis 670. 

avdre 595. 

avtés = 6 deorérns 219; avT (-ots) 
= and all 1302. 


=) 


344 


avrot = ceavTov 960, 
&duKtos 1047. 


Bapabpov 1449. 
BAérros BAérw 1176. 
PAtTopappas 1001. 
BorABot 188. 


Bookw 331. 
BpevOvonar 362. 


yap, adv., in quest. 191; yap... 
&pa 1359. 

yaprot 365, 1499. 

yaornp = haggis 409. 

ye function and position 126, 1382; 
in subord. clause 108; in yodv, yap 
440; yé Tor 327; yé Tor 8H 372; 
S€ ye 169; pév ye 1172; elwep... 
ye 251. 

yvopat 3175 
477- 


yvopns atroterpacbar 


Sal 4ol. 

Satpoviws 76. 

Saxvw Oupdv 1369. 

S€ ye 169. 

Se 8H 1178. 

8 otv = anyhow 343; c. imv. 39. 

Serva trovetv) (Serva mroreto Bar 388. 

84 c. imv. 90. 

Shrov 369. 

Sfjra in quest. 399, 729; strange use 
of 1058. 

Sia ri, variations on 755; 8v huepas 
1053. 

Stalpeots philosophic 742. 

Sixn, Sikavov 1292. 

Sivy 380. 

Sivos 1473. 

-8iha compds. of 192. 

Sioxdbw 1482, 
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80x personal = J think right 1415; 
Soxjow 562. 


€a 932. 

éavtod predic. posit. 515; = seavrov 
960. 

éyktmTw) (avakvrTw 191. 

éyé emphat. at verse-end 4; 
ovToct 141. 

@éAw) (G€Xw SOI. 

etc. fut. indic. 443; c. indic.)(éav c. 
subjv. 1152; = supposing 749; eb 
... ye 108; eb S& py 1433; et ph 
mép ye 1183; el odddpa 1492; in 
condit. of statement, not of fact 
1274. 

Oe 41. 

etAAw (tAAw) 761. 

elEaot 341; elfets IOOI. 

eltrep c. ellipse of verb 227; elmep... 
ye 251. 

els of purpose 269; temporal 562; c. 
gen. 508; To 8éov 859; Tas Spas 
562; THv Kehbadnv 40; Tapxatov 
593- 

elra in quest. 259; in plain narrat. 
1376; after partic. 386, 860. 

ék, 6 €k- 1065; c. gen. (sc. ofklas) 508. 

éxetvos = the famous 180. 

€KKOTTTW 24. 

€\kw KépSaka 540. 

év c. gen. 508; 
1117. 

évn 1134 4 

év-n.Wévos 72. 

évravOot = évraiéa 814. 

évretva 968, 


éy@ 


Siky 1332; Opa 


évredOev temporal 1374. 
é€ 8rov temporal 528. 
éfapatrw 1373. 
eEoAAvpar 1136. 
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érakove) (tak. 263. 

émel causal 208. 

émeira in quest. 226; in simple nar- 
rat. 1376; after partic. 386. 

émt c. acc. of purpose 256; 1d BéArLov 
589; c. dat., cause or occasion 1205; 
c. dat. = after 480; 
1147, 575% 

émiddAAw 1299. 

émBddAdXw xeipa, equiv. phrases 933. 

émloxes 1047. 

érur(Onpu, ritual use 426. 

mos = verse 541. 

epyov (cov &.) 1345. 

és KOpakas 123; Adyov éADeiv 470. 

éredv 35. 

e000 c. gen. 162. 

evpnpetv 263. 

éx@c.adv. 522; txwov = keep on 131. 


in composit. 


4 intens. and interrog. 483; 7 pV 
865; 7 Tov 483. 

-f (= -ea) adjs. in 268. 

45y origin of 778; m8y wore 346. 

qKior GAAG 204. 

qv Tov 535. 

Avik Gv 1124. 

joOnv aor. = pres. 174. 


Oappayv c. imv. 141. 
Oavpdtw, to honour 1147. 
QéXw Sol. 

Oovpropavrers 332. 
Oupov Saxvw 1369. 


- -as substantives in 23. 

-tdw verbs in 183. 

i800 various uses of 82. 

-ukés limits of usage 186; in rhetoric 
1172, 483 ¢. 

tAXw (?) etAA@ 761. 


345 


tot) (lod 1170. 

tmmets 120. 

-ts substantives in 450. 
to8’ Sti = adv. 39. 


kai in simple narrat. 1376; crescendo 
413; before verb 840, 1499; in 
quest. kal 1rod 210. 

Kal 84 778, 906. 

kal el 1492. 

Kal pada 1326. 

Kal uqv 1036. 

Kamevra in narrat. 1376; after partic. 
386; in quest. 226. 
kata after partic. 386; 

259. 
kairo. ye 876, 
KaKOS KAKOS 554. 
KaKwOLS YOVewv 1324. 


in quest. 


Kadol te kaya8ol Io. 

Kap7ry in music 969. 

KaTa& = via 158; distributive 1263; 
in composition 857; tl 239; 8dx- 
tTvAov 651 ¢, 967; évomAtov 651, 
967. 

KévTpwv 450. 

Kehadny (els THY) 40. 

KxAl{o 983. 

KAdw 58. 

-kAéms contraction of 70. 

KoAdoktvTns 327. 

Kopny EX@ 14. 

Képakas (és K.) 123, 789. 

Képdaé 540. 

Kpepabpa 218. 

Kpnpvotrods 1367. 

Kplvopat, 4o dispute, 66. 

KopATns 965. 


Aakéw 410. 
Afpa 457. 
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Aurapds of Attica 300. 
Adyov (és A. EABEtv) 470. 
Aovw inflection 838. 


pa At &dAdAG 204. 

par’ atOis 670. 

wadhrAG (wy a.) 204. 

MeyakaAfs 46. 

péedAAw imperf. of 1301. 

pépvyco ots $37. 

pév ye 1172, 1382. 

pevovv 71. 

pévTou 1269. 

-perOa 576. 

pérov Exo TLVa 1047. 

petewpodévakes 332. 

py without verb:” pol ye 84; GAA 
204. 

py... PATE 415. 

pNAoASVOy 763. 

PATe ye no verb 196. 

widag 1007. 

LvynotkaKetv synt. of 999. 

Ov 315. 


vat in entreaty 784. 
vy tov AU adAG 652. 
vyTrLos 105, 
vyntitios 868. 


Edv 580. 
Evvopikevouar 15. 
Evoris 70. 


-olato 1199. 

olfvpds 655. 

otp elided 773. 

olpwter Oe 217. 

otos causal 1158; exclamat. 699; = 
@s 1207. 

oAlyou 722. 
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pws ye pH, ye pévror, 8, GAN Sp. 
Grap op., 8 op. 631. 

évov (am) 1273. 

dvTws 86. 

drs c. fut. indic. 257; temporal 60; 
av 739; after udurnuar $87. 

opds parenthetic 355. 

op0as 228. 

és concessive 579; quasi-causal 1226. 

dcov (-a) c. infin. 434; yé p elB€var 
1252. 

éarts concessive 579; causal 1158; é& 
Stov since 528. 

ore causal 7; explicat. 1474. 

oT th 755. 

ovdk GAAG 204; Gv no verb 5; yap 
GAAG 232; Shwov in quest. 369, 
1260; €©@’ dirws (0d) 802; pa AC 
od 1066; pH c. aor. subjv. 296. 

ovKovv c. fut. indic. = imv. 1253. 

olvexa = as for 420. 

ot. tov 1260. 

ovTo. 814. 

ovTos in address 723; in contempt 
1473; = there, here 723. 

ovtoal object not present 1427; when 
with no article 60; c. éy® 141. 

otto 294; otTw . . . as 520. 


mai (@) 18. 

madtov 132. 

maAau c. imperf. 1036; woré 1312. 

Takapdopna. 176, 

TAVTMS 1352. 

mapa = beside, except 698; in com- 
posit. 553, 640. 

Tao TEeXxvy 885. 

TaTXo = Tow 234; Tl whOw 798; 
wl mabey 340. 

mepl c. acc. = erga 994; anastrophe 
wépt 957; in composit. c. nouns 447. 


GREEK INDEX 


TeplopS c. partic. omitted 124. 

amAetv 7 1041. 

theiov forms of 1295. 

théov tA€ov 1288. 

mAHV 7H (el) 361. 

tTviyevds 96. 

TIviyos 562. 

arotos scornful quest. 247. 

TrOL® Seva 388. 

Trodepiotypia 28. 

moAts = axpdmoNs 69. 

moAdod 915. 

modutinnros 269. 

tropdy 394. 

aétepa (-ov) no alternative expressed 
203. 

aptv c. inf. 1402. 

apo Tod 5 z. (654, 913, 1291, etc.). 

mpos c. gen. (Tay Oedv) 200; 
cyegen. sof, agent §11225. 7c. acc. 
(Tov dépa) 198; Tatra 990; in 
loose compounds 1256; as adverb 
1256. 

mpdoept 588. 

ampoc0ev 779. 

ampotév0ar 1198. 

m@s Gv tragic wish 729; 
881. 


SoKeis 


p initial 344. 
Pyparia 943. 


-oeiw verbs in 295. 
Lednvatyn Tonic 614. 
oropdat 1367. 

ov § ovv 39. 

aviv 580. 

ox vSdrapos 130. 


Tav 1267. 
Tapa, not Tapa, 1154. 
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ratr apa 319; éxetva, 985; daravra 
T. 1037. 

ravi of things absent 1427. 

te “solitarium ” \ 333. 

-réa verbals in 727. 

TeTpepatvw 294. 

TértiE ornament 984; myth of 1360. 

tnAod Euripidean 138. 

tt Sal 491; 8 GAAo y q 1287; SAT 
Gv 154; pabev 402; od 131, 174; 
wé8n 798; mabey 340; 
755; ToT’ 748; Tov gen. exchange 
I. 


oT th 


tls av tragic wish (?) 729. 

tls c. definite reference 1491. 

TOTE 1215. 

ToUTO preparatory 215; 
355; avTd 1499; éketvo 985; EortL 

. Touvtl 26, 
tplBov 868. 
TUVVOUTOS 392.@ 


resumptive 


Yaros 768. 
trép in place of 839. 


daciaves 109. 

eddeds 71. 

dépe in quest. 218; c. subjv. 731; 
Y8@ 21. 

b0dve c. inf. 1384. 

p0etpw compounds of 789. 

ppéves 153. 

dpovtirtns 101, 456. 

dpovtdos 718. 

dvdAdAoBoAgw 1007. 


Xatpe in letters 609. 
Xapetoar in prayers 274. 
xetp ErBdAAw 933. 
Xphpa c. gen. 2. 

xpove (TH x.) 66. 
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ux 7 theories of 94. 


® omitted when 18; tav 1267; @.. 


® 412. 
-@Sys adjs. in 363. 
-wv substantives in 450. 
OvOpwme 644. 


GREEK INDEX 


Opa (év ®.) 117; pas (els Tas) 
562. 

@s temporal 551; funct. of 209; = 
oiov 1207. 

Oomep 1276. 

@ormepel 1358. 

Gore synt. 1151; = é¢’ Gre 1235. 


BNGEISH INDEX 


Abstract for concrete 447; plurals of 
$32. 

Academy 1005. 

Accusative, inner 319. 

Adjective = Engl. adverb 723. 

Adverb, colloquial 7Ore— sad), 
1120, 1203; c. article 1511; c. €xw 
522. 

Adverbial phrases, without article 923. 
See Parenthetic Phrases. 

Agon, list of ay@ves in Arist. 949. 

Alliteration 6. See Sound-play. 

Amphictyonic League 624. 

Amynias 686. 

Anadiplosis 1066. 

Anastrophe of prepos. 957. 

Aorist, sense of 174; gnomic, occur- 
rences of 350; c. #6y (ao0Té) 346; 
in ri ov quest. 131. 

Article c. gen. partitive 59; c. 
clamat. inf. 268; c. adverbs 15190; 
duplicated 1427. 

Article omitted: c. odrodi 60; xpbvw 
66; méXzs, s?v2z2. 69; possess. pron. 
in lyric 474; adv. phrases 923. 

Attraction of case of olos (sc. éorl) 
349. 


use 


ex- 


Bouphonia 984. 
Carcinus 1261 
Causal clauses, éref 208; gen. after 


exclamat. 153; ofos 699, 1158; 38s 
1226; Sor1s 1158; bre 7; ws 209. 

Chaerephon 104. 

Child-naming 65. 

Cleisthenes 355 

Cleonymus 353, 680. 

Cloak-stealing 179. 

Cocks, fighting 889. 

Conditional clauses 1274; in parataxis 
1076. 

Crasis of -o1 1205. 

Crius 1356. 

Cronus, Cronia 398. 


Dative, locat. in lyric 272. 

Diaeresis: of wérpa 13; itemizing 50; 
neglected 892, 987. 

Diagoras 830. 


Diasia 408. 

Diminutives, tone of 80; madldy 
132. 

Diogenes of Apollonia 228, 380, 627. 

Dipolia 984. 


Dithyramb, compound words of 333. 

Dramas, bisected 791. 

Dress, gvorls 70; 
TpiBwr 868. 


984; 


TETTUYES 


Elision of -ac 7; of -oc 773; between 
two speakers 214. 

Ellipse: of clause 1392; maga 507; 
mwAnyds 972; partic. after mepiop& 
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350 ENGLISH INDEX 


124; verb after etep, doris, damep 
227; verb after uy 84; verb after 
ov dy 5; Th dnTa 154. 

Ethopoeia in Strepsiades’ speech 35. 

Eupolidean metre 518. 

Eupolis 553. 

Euripides parodied 30, 138 (?), 176 
@), 718 2, 891 Z, 1154, 1165; 
1260 (?), 1397 4, 1415 7. 


Fighting cocks 889. 

Formation of words. See Word- 
formation. 

Fuller’s work 870. 


Future, durative and aoristic disting. 


1125. 
Future indic., c. ef 443; c. dmws 257; 
in quest. = imv. 633; in quest. c. 


oKovy 1253; = imy. 811. 
Future pass. and mid. disting. 1379. 


Game-cocks 889. 

Gender 659. 

Genitive: apposit. to possess. pron. 
1202; causal after exclamat. 153; 
of exchange or price 22; partitive 
59; marpixyn 65; c. dprdgw 982; c. 

_ pbs 200; Cc, els, év 508; dAlyou 
722; mwoddod O15. 

Gnomic aorist 350; perfect 350. 


Hermippus 557. 
Hippocrates root, 
Homoioteleuton 711. 
Hyperbolus 551. 


Iambic trimeter, equal bisection of 16; 
how delivered 1371. 

Illusion of play broken 326, 

Imperative, equiv. of 257. 

Imprecations 1156, 


Incorporation of anteced. into relat. 
clause 599. 

Infinitive: after dcoy 434, 1252; de- 
pendent on subst. 260; exclamatory 
268; = imv. 850 (433?). 


Kedeides 985. 


Lampon 332. 
Leogoras 109. 


Markets, how named 1065. 

Megacles 46, 815. 

Melesias 686. 

Metre: equal bisection of 16, 51; Eu- 
polidean 518; tribrach, division of 
817; resolutions 575, 845, 916, 
1047; character 1034, 7II, 794; 
kar évdmdov 651 4, 9673 Kara ddk- 
Turov 651 4, 967. See Diaeresis, 
Prosody. 

Mute and liquid 320. 


Naming children 65; markets 1065. 

Nominative = vocat. 265; exclamat. 
1168. 

Number, change of 988, 


Optative in -olaro 1199. 
Order of Words. See Word-order. 


Panathenaea 386. 

Parabasis, examples of in Arist. 510. 

Parataxis of condition 1076, 

Parenthetic phrases 39, 355, 881. 

Parody: of dithyramb 335; Euripi- 
des, see Eurip.; Licymnius 1264 7; 
Sophocles 583; Terpander 595; 
tragic style 41, 110, 1468 ¢; rhetors 
483, 728¢. See also 153, 176, 
474: 


ENGLISH INDEX 


Participle: asks the quest. 1506; has 
value of substantive 1241; followed 
by’ eita, etc. 386; 
Tepiop@ 124; avdcas 181; €xwy 131; 


omitted after 


Oapp&v 141. 

Peleus 1064. 

Perfect tense, gnomic 350. 

Phallus in religion and comedy, In- 
trod. § 95 n. ° 

Philoxenus 686. 

Phrynicus comicus 556. 

Phrynis 971. 

Pleonasm 1388. 

Plural and sing., change of 988. 

Pnigos (avtyos) 562. 

Position, length by 320, 

Preposition, anastrophe of 957. 

Present tense in r/ od quest. 131. 

Prodicus 361. 

Prolepsis 479, I115. 

Pronoun, when emphat. 4; when un- 
emphat. 39, 257; ad 6 ddAd 1364. 
See éaurod. 

Prosody, correption 392; 
344; olftpds 655; syllaba anceps 
1306; syllable long by position 320; 
synizesis 932. 

Protagoras 112, 659. 

Purpose, éric, acc. 256; els 269. 

Pyrrhic dance 988. 


initial p 


Question, indirect 214; c. ére:ra 226; 
c. era 259; c. kal 210; c. kdweita 
226; c. motos 247; c. pépe 218; in 
participle 1506. 


Readings reported 35, 146, 296, 332, 
377 384, 404, 530, 575, 577, 681, 
797, 800, 880, 995, 1030, 1119, 1137. 

Relative clauses, function of 209, 
699, 1158; causal 1158. 
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Relative pron. c. vague anteced. 1226. 
Resolution of feet. See Metre. 
Rime 711. 


Scenery: see initial text-note; change 
of 183, 183 ¢. 

Science and Theory of Being (76 6v) 
86; Soul (Yux7) 94; dvOpwmo like 
dvOpaxes 94 ff. 4; Respiration 627; 
Nots 228; Clouds 371; Thunder 
376; Lightning 376, 404; Earth 
and Air 264; Matter indestructible 
1292; Vortex origin of world 380; 
Sound 158: Sun draws water 1279. 

Singular: interchange of with plural 
988; in collective sense 1119, 1127. 

Socrates, no sophist 98; no astrono- 
mer 170; called gpovricrys 101; 
thought a scientist 188; as mid- 
wife 137; his gait and glance 362; 
his real character 415. 

Sound-play: alliteration 6; homoio- 
teleuton 711; 
554; Kehadjuata 
283; evppalynobe . 
561 2 

Syllable, long by position 320, 

Symposiac singing 1355, 1357. 

Synizesis 932. See Prosody. 


kakos . Kax@s 
.. kKeAddovTa 


. €0 ppovety 


Telephus 922. 

Tense. See Present, Aorist, etc. 
Theorus 400. 

Tmesis 792. 

Trimeter. See Iambic Trimeter. 
Trophonius, oracle of 508. 


Verbals in -réa 727. 

Verbs in -dfw 509; -d0w 1323; -dw 
183; -celw 295; omitted, see El- 
lipse. 
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Vocative exclamat. 219; before con- 
junct. 652; &, omitted when 18. 


Word-formation, pres. reduplic. 294; 
adj. in -uxés 186, 1172; in -wdns 
364; subst. in -af 1367; -9 (-éa) 
268; -las 23; -1s 450; -wy 450; 
verbs, see Verbs. 

Word-order: attribut. matter.in predic. 
posit. 1055; jvix dy fixed 1124; 
oaths before conjunct. 1228 7; 


ENGLISH 


INDEX 


prepos.. between. adj..-and subst. 
580; reflex. pron. in predic. posit. 
515; Tovrov possess. in predic. posit. 
592; unemphatic personal pron. 
near head 257; vocat. before con- 
junct. 652. 

Word-play (Verborum lusus) 
1273> 


1057; 


Xenocles 1261. 


Pe Te 


% 


Date Due 


rae fad —n 1 $Q LQ. 


S82 28565 
Arléa 


